' FARRIERY IMPROV 'D: 


On, A ComPLEeaT 


TREATISE 
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ART of FARRIERY. 


Wherein is fully Explained 
The NATURE, STRUCTURE, and MECH A- 
NisM of that Noble and Uſeful Creature, 
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The Diſeaſes and Accidents to which he | is in- 
cident, with the METHOD of Cure. 


Delivered in as clear and intelligible a Manner as tlie 
— . will admit. 
T H E 

ven and AB us E of this SCIENCE diſcovered ; 
whereby any Gentleman may be able to judge whether 
he is impoſed upon or not by Ignorant en and 
other Pretenders to this ART. | . 

TOORTHER WITH 


Many neceſſary and uſeſul Ohſervations and Remarks | 


concerning the Choice and Management of Horſes. 
| LIKEWISE 
A farther Account of Davos and Compound Mzpicines 
uſed in FARRIERY ; with Remarks, diſcovering whe- 
ther Genuine or Adulterated, and their ſeveral Prices, 
in alphabetical Order, at the End of the Work. 
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THE 


PREFACE. 


HE Deſign of this Second Vo- 
lume of Farriery, is candidly to 
exhibit to the World the Me- 
thod and Management of Horſes, with 
reſpect to the Choice of them, as well 
as their Feeding, Exerciſe, &c. and I am 
of Opinion (if my Rules be obſerved) 


_ Gentlemen will have very little to doeither 


with the Farriers or Apo:hecaries ; for I 
am well ſatisfied, that Diſcaſes are much 
ſooner prevented, than cured; and a: 
it is the worit Thing in the World, 


be over-fond of giving Medicines Ges 


to Man or Horſe. 

It is therefore for this Reaſon, that I 
can never give into the common Practice 
of ſetting down Recipe upon Recipe for 


this or that Diſtemper, becauſe (as far as 


I have obſerved) ſuch Things, in gene- 
ral, do more Harm than Good ; ſeeing 
it is much eaſier to preſcribe the proper 


Meaicine, than to find out the real Di/- 


t emper. 
In my Fir Volume, I have taken ſuf- 
ficient Notice of what is proper to be 


| preſcribed to Forks, when they are out 
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of Order, and diſeaſed ; therefore, in c 
this, I have only added a few Noftrums, 1 
or particular Remedies. for the Cure of I 
ſome of the moſt common Diſtempers t. 
which * to Horſes inwardly or out- 

wardly; fo that I am in hopes, the two T 
. will effectually ſatisfy any inge- i 
nious Perſon, and enable him to manage _— 
his Horſes without the Aſſiſtance of thoſe * G 
bungling, illiterate, and preſuming Fel- ny 
lows the Farriers, Grooms, &c. „„ 

I am told, that my Index of Drugs, in o 
the Firſt Volume, was too conciſe and . 
ſhort, and that I had marked the Drugs, 5 
Sc. at lower Prices than the Apothecaries ch 
could afford them. To the firſt Part of Pi 
this Charge, I muſt own, that as I am WT. 

an Enemp, and have ſtill declared my- co 
ſelf ſuch, to any long Account of Things De 
of that Kind, I purpoſely omitted pur=- | Ct 
ting down a long Catalogue of Drugs, hie 
or Compounds, which I thought my wor- ch 
thy Subſcribers had as good be without, no 

and that for the aforeſaid Reaſons; how- 1 
ever, ſince I would ſtrive to pleaſe all me 
Men, I have, at the Cloſe of this Work, cor 
very much increaſed ſuch Catalogue, and I h 
mark*d the Prices oppoſite each, which Paz 
they are generally ſold for by the Whole- of, 
ale Dealers, ſo that any Gentleman may - OE 4 
judge when he is impoſed upon by the Kne 

1 Apolbecaries, whoſe Thanks Ido not much D — 
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The 7 REF ACS. © vb 
expect for this Piece of Service; but as 
Ils am not one of their Fraternity; I hope 
I. I cannot be branded with diſcovering 
the Secrets of my Profeſſion, 
Indeed I muſt own, that the Prices of 
Drugs may be different, one Time from 
| e I mean, ſome particular Drugs, 
„ech as Rhubarb, Safron, Campbire, 
Gum- Ammoniacum, Galbanum, FallopRoot, 
Spermaceti, and ſome few more, fo that 
it would be hard for me to fix the 
Standard-price of them, therefore I mult 
leave that Inquiry to my Readers; how- 
ever, I think moſt of them will be pur- 
chaſed, one Time with another, at the 
Prices l haye mentioned, 
In this Volume, is alſo conſidered the 
common Artifice and Cunning of the 
Dealers in Horſes, whereby the unwary 
Chapman, or what Horace expreſſes by - 
his emptorem hiantem in my Motto, is often 
cheated, and led in to purchaſe a Beaſt 
not intrinſically worth a Shilling, either 
for the Road or Hunting ; therefore let 
me adviſe every Gentleman, cautiouſly to 
. conſider and weigh well the Precepts 
I have advanced, with relation to ſuch 
Particular ; for *tis all one to theſe Sort 
of Sharpers, whether they look a Friend 
7 or a Foe in the Mouth, becauſe it is a 
z known Maxim amongſt them, to ſell the 
k D—1 as well as buy him, therefore 
+ „ * Alpoſtoli 
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I 
Apſtoli loquebantur (as the Country-Parſon Sex 


render*d it into Engliſh) will be very a for 
propos tothe preſent Purpoſe; and if Gen- 8 
tlemen would but mind what I have ſaid, poſ 
and reſolve to try Horſes in all the Shapes | the 
I have mentioned, before they buy them, leac 
they will not have Reaſon to ſay their wit 
Time was ill ſpent, nor to blame the Au- Firt 
I thor for taking up fo much of their Lei- wit] 
ſure, or for his Repetitions on account Peo 
of this Matter. | - and 
Thereisone Thing had almoſt . 5 owr 

me, which is this, viz, no Perſon ſhould Abl 
look upon a Horſe he is about to pur- app 
chaſe in any other Light than what Ovid whe 
(as I remember) adviſcs us to view a *© or 2 
men we are in love with, and can't ob- of t. 
tain; which is, to confitles and ſcan over inſte 
her Imperfeftions rather than her Beauties, obſe 
and, by ſuch Means, we ſhall be cured orde 

of our Amour: But it is generally the the 
contrary; for we frequently, nay, too upor 
frequently, view the Perfections of both Cori 
Creatures through a multiplying-Glaſs, 5 tt 
inſtead of regarding them with a ſound Diſt 
Eye, and in the Manner they deſerve. ] the! 
Wherefore, in my Thoughts, he who to w 
buys a Horſe, without being firſt ſatisfied Ball 
how he behaves himſelf upon all Kinds ject i 
of Road, but more particularly down Hill, Mai, 
buys him in the ſame Way that Man- Trar 


Kind make öl Bargains or the Fair for 


Sex z 


the Eyes of a Horſe, more than what n Wear 
lead a Perſon into a Way of chuſing , 


The PREFACE. 
Sex ; viz, not ſo much for their own, as 
for other People's Uſe. 


Secondly, in this Volume, I have pur- | 


poſely omitted ſaying any Thing about 


with ſound Eyes, and this, by reaſon my 


Firſt Volume contains what is ſufficient 


with relation to that Matter; and if 
People would but conſider the Thing, 


and learn the Anatomy of the Eye, their 


ownReaſon would point out to them the 
Abſurdity of the common Farriers, who 
apply O:ntments, Waters, Powders, &c. 


when the Grievance lies within the Globe 


or Ball of the Eye, and conſequently out 
of the Reach of ſuch Medicaments. But 


inſtead of this Inquiry, fo far as I have 


obſerved, People judge that all the Diſ- 


orders of Sight are upon the outſide of 
the Eye, or which is the ſame Thing, 


upon that Part which Anatomiſts term the 
Cornea, or horney Coat of the Eye; where- 


they are greatly miſled, becauſe the 


iſtempers which affect the Out- ſide of 


the Eye are few, in Compariſon of thofe 


to which the Parts within the Globe or 
Ball of the Eye are liable. But this Sub- 


ject is fully handled in my Notes upon 


Maitre- Jan, which, together with the 


Tranſlation, will be ſhortly printed off 
for Mr. . Hodges, Bookſeller on Lon- 
3 | 
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The PREFACE. 


don-Bridge, the ſame being juſt ready 
to be publiſhed, 


Thirdly, T have given the Reader my 


T Gat about the Choice of Galloping- 


Horſes, as well as an Account how ſuch 
Horſes are to be fed and exerciſed ; tho? 


I am of Opinion, that every Man will 
have his own Way with relation to the 
Management of Running-Horſes, becauſe 
of all People, theſe Brethren of the Bri- 
dle pique themſelves moſt, when they are 
leaſt knowing; for not One in Five- 
hundred of the Fockeys can give any to- 
lerable Reaſon why they purge Horſes 


ſo often as they do, therefore it is, in 


this Reſpect, the ſame as with Mankind 
in general, viz. they purge for purging's 
ſake, without any true Notion whether 


ſuchEvacuation be neceſſary or no. How- 


ever, I have ordered very few Medi- 
cines, by reaſon the greateſt Depend- 
ance is upon Feeding, Exerciſe, good 


Dreſſing, and Length of Time; and the laſt 


Requiſite is ſo abſolutely neceſſary, that, 
without it, few Horſes can perform any 
thing tolerable. Thisis plain,for we find, 

that tho? a Horſe has had a Year's Meat 


in his Belly, (as we ſay). yet 9e Year's 


Meat (barring Accidents) ſhall make 


him perform better, and a very. ſub- 


ſtantial Reaſon we have for it, from the 


Conſi ideration of an animal Fibre, and the 
Nature 


[oy 
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/ Nature of the Membrana Adipoſa, &c, for 
till ſuch Time as the fatty Subſtance of 
the Body is in a great meaſure waſted, 
1 the Fleſh will not become firm, nor the 
1 | Fibres be endowed with ſufficient Sprin- : 
” | gineſs or Elaſticity, And herein Peo- 
| BU ple are very often miſtaken in their Cal- 
e culation, by reaſon you ſhall hear many 
E aHorſe praiſed for being a thorow-windea 
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- one, and a brave whipt-horſe, When his 

e running up to his Foot (as the Jockeys 

os call it) is all owing to the Leogth of 

- | Meat, Sc. which "he has had. And 

S | therefore, in my Opinion, it is poſſible 

n to make any Horſe a thorow-winded one, 

d (of chisSort) provided he's ſound, and is 

8 allowed Length of Time: Yet, as the * Fl 
r late Mr. Frampton (a Gentleman well _ 4 
8 known at New- Market) uſed ta ſay, Damn 7 
* theſe flow-good-ones, they don't run faſt e- | 
- | rough io lire themſelves. 

4 I would not be underſtood, that there 

ſt is no ſuch thing as one Horſe being better 

> | winded than another; no, I know very 

* well that there is a deal of Difference in 

, Horſes with reſpect to this Matter; there- 

4 fore, what I mean is only this, viz, ma- 

's | ny Horſes are ſaid to be good winded ones, 

e tho* their holding out ſo well proceeds 

— from their way of running with Eaſe to 

1 FF themſelves, or from the Length of Time 


e beſtowed u pon them in Feeding, Exerciſe, 
= 25 &c. 


againſt a Pulpit, 


The PREFACE. 
&c, more than from the Make or Shape 


of the Lungs or Body. | 
Fourthly, as to the Choice of that moſt 


uſeful Creature, a Road-Horſe, I hope, 
once more, that the Reader will, with 


Attention and Diligence, ſtudy my Pre- : 


cepts, eſpecially if he wants a Horſe for 
his own riding, ſeeing there is ſcarcely 
one in a thouſand that can truly be call- 
ed a good one. 
as in all other Scenes of Life, viz. Men, 
as well as Horſes, are generally miſap- 
ply*d : So that many a Parſon, as is ob- 


> le by the Spefator, runs his Head 
when his Shoulders 


ſhould have ſaved it the Trouble of 


thinking; and accordingly, I fay, ma- 


ny a Horſe is put to the Road or Hunting, 
that is fit for nothing but a Collar; for 
as the firſt reads and preaches without a 


proper Empbaſis or Cadence of Voice, ſo 
the latter moves as heavy and out of 


Frame, ſtepping to the ſame Number of 


Inches, tho“ a Well or a Coal-pit were in 


his way; whereas, a 


a good Road-Horſe 


ſpould trip lite a Doe, or ſhorten or lengthen 
his Steps, according to the Nature of the 
Ways he travels thre*; and for this Reaſon 
It is that I have adviſed People to try 


and ride a Horſe ſome Miles in rough 


Road, and eſpecially down Hill now and 
then, before they ee leſt they de 
aw 


Therefore it is in this 
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| deceived, for, we ought to conſider it as 


the firſt thing, when we view a Horſe 


upon Sale before a Dealer*s Stables, or up- 
on the Place he makes uſe of for ſuch 
Purpoſes, that we muſt not expect ſuch 
ſmooth Ground every where for him to 


mw over, neither will our own Spurs 
ave ſuch monſtrous long Necks as thoſe 


made uſe of on theſe Occaſions, nor ſhall 
we be at the pains of making him prance 


and curvet upon the Read as he does up- 
on his preſent S.. So that, I ſay, un- 


leſs a Horſe does his Buſineſs of himſelf, 


oo s ſcarce worth any Gentleman's buy- 
; for he'll fall into the Hand like a 


: Lump of Lead, when he finds himſelf 
quit of his o/d Rider with his long nect d 


Tormenters. 

_ Fifihly, I have taken upon me to treat 
more at large upon ſome particular Dif- 
orders attending Horſes, than Ihave done 
in my firſt Volume, by reaſon I was at 


that Juncture ftraitened in point of 


Time; and theſe Diſorders are the Gripes, 
Worms, Glanders, Greaſe and Scratches, 
Faundice or Yellows, Over-reach, Wounds 


in general, Bog-ſpavin and Bone-ſpavin, 


ill 


Rbeumati ſin, Sciatica, &c. tho?, as to the 


Greaſe and Scratches, I very much que- 
ſtion, whether they ought to be ranked 
in the Catalogue of Diſtempers attending 


_ Horſes, by reaſon, I apprehend, they 
pro- 
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the P R E F A C E. ; 
proceed from Sloth and Naſtineſs, FX 


mean for the moſt part; and in ſuch 
Caſe, there is not, truly ſpeaking, any 
ſuchDiſorders ſubfiſting 3 in the Blood and 


vices. Moreover, it is s poſſible to cauſe 


almoſt any Horſe whatſoever, to have | 
the Greaſe and Scratches, by Keeping 
him in a low Way, and ina narrow Stall, 


with little Bedding, as little Tcercile, 


and leſs Dreſſing; 10 that as to the whim- 


ſical Notion of Humours falling down to 


the Heels, it is all a jeſt, and immecha- 
nical way of arguing, fit only for thoſe 


that are afraid of being at the Pains of 


conſidering the Matter in its true and 


Proper Light; therefore, like the ancient 


Pypyſicians, content themſelves with the 
occult Qualities, which ſerve to ſolve all 


Difficulties, as quickly, and every whit 


as Clearly, as Dr. Willis has accounted 


for the- Operation of the animal Spirits, 
by making them dance his Rounds in 


all Sorrs of Directions. 
It is is therefore for wantof a 8 


ledge of the Force of the mechanical Pow- 


ers, Hhydroſtatics, Pneumatics, Attraction, 


Friction, &c. that Men reaſon ſo abſtruſe- 


ly, and even foreign to their own Un- 
derſtanding: Nor can we ever hope for 


better, in an Age when People expect 


that ſuch DRY EM ſhould (of. el 
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fall into their Mouths; without being at 


the Coſt or Pains to ſeek after it. 
I have alſo, in this my ſecond Volume, 
taken Occaſion to ſpeak more to the Pur- 


poſe, with relation to the Bog-/davin, 
than I have done before, by reaſon that 


Matter has been better clear*d up to me 
ſince the Time of publiſhing the firſt. 

I have not, in this Piece, ſaid any 
thing by way of Enlargement, to my 


firſt Account of the Shoulder-wrench, or 


Sinew ſprain in the Leg, vulgarly termed 
a Chap in the Back-/inew, becauſe, what 
I have publiſhed already upon thatHead, 


is as much as I can ſay about the Mat- 


ter, Yet, again, to repeat the moſt / 


ſeutial Part of the Care, I muſt acknow- - 


ledge, that Time and Patience, together 
with a large Stall of fix Foot wide, in 
the Houſe, or elſe full Liberty out of 


Doors, will avail more than any Applica- 


tion. whatſoever: And, altho? we often 
hear People ſay, that Horſes have been 
cured of theſe Ailments, by this or that 
Remedy ; yet, *tis all Nonſenſe, and fit 
only to amuſe ſuch as are ignorant of the 


Nature of an animal Fibre, It 1s true, 


that according to the Violence of the 
Strain, and Solution of Continuity, the 
Grievance will go off in a greater or leſ- 
ſer Space of Time, ſo that when a light 


he 


Affair of this Nature happens to aHorſe, | 
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We PREFACE; 
he would be well by a few Days Reſt, 
without any Application at all; and 
therefore, very often, the Cure is wrong- 
ly attributed to the Compg/zron inſtead of 
— we underſtand by the Word Nature. 
Sixthly, and laſth, T have mentioned 
ſome particular Diſtempers, to which a 
Horſe (from his prone Situation of Body) 
is neceflarily liable more than Mankind; 
alſo ſome others, ſuch as the Piles, Fiſtu- 
la's, &c. which he, for the aforeſaidRea- 
ſon, is ſecured againſt. Therefore, to 
the candid and unprejudiced Reader, I 
ſubmit my Cauſe, fo far as he ſhall think 
reaſonable to defend it, and ſhall always 
be glad to offer my Reaſons in Support 
of the Doctrine I advance, as well as to 
receive Admonition where I deſerve it, 
ſince Humanum eſt errare. So, for fear I 
ſhould havealreadyexceeded my Bounds, 
I muſtoffer no moreRemarks at preſent. 


P. S. Pleaſe to excuſe the Fockeys-Terms 
made uſe of now and then, for ſuch 
Phraſes have been as carefully avoided 
as a: 


rally rc 
vered w 
miſchie. 
Thighs 
enough, 
ther, as 


ſhort, I 


| Vor. 
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I. 
Contains an 3 into the outward Shape or 8 


YE, uration of 'Horſes ; with ſome Remarks ap 
their ar ferent Colours, es . 7 38 


0D 7224 8 F che e has 2 Ability 
cConſtrue the Motto I have choſen. 
for this, as well as my former Vo- 
lume of Farriery, he muſt ſay with _ 
me, that it is a very good Deſcrip- RE : 
tion of a Horſe's Shape; for what 
can be more a propos, than guod. pulchre Clunes, | 
breve quod Caput, ardua Cervix; that he ſhould 
have round Buttocks, a ſhort Head, and a Neck 
like a Rainbow. . | 8 
If a Horſe has round Buttocks, I mean natu- 

rally round in that Part, without being much co- 

vered with Fleſh, it generally ſecures him from the 

miſchievous F aculty called cutting behind ; for his 

Thighs are ſo plump, that they throw him wide 

enough, to keep him from knocking his Legs toge- . 
ther, as it is termed: then as to his Head being 
| ſhort, I have obſerved, that when a Horſe's Head * 155 
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is ſhort, he has generally what we call a flat Fore- in 2 
head, and that is reckoned a Beauty th by an- othe 
tient and modern Writers ; for when his Forehead Ben 
is flat, and his Head ſhort, his Jaw-bones are for | os 
the moſt part wide, ſo that his Wind-pipe has may 
Room enough between, than which ſcarce an 1 
thing can be more advantageous ; beEauſe a Horſe Tem 
that breathes free and eaſy, will endure greater Fa- be gi 
tigue by far, than one of a contrary Diſpoſition; may \ 
neither will he be ſo ſubje& to Purfiveneſs, Phthific, in H. 
or Broken-Wind. Laftly, the Rainbow Neck, (for | in ſo e 
I ſuppoſe Horace meant it ſo by his ardua Cerwiæ,) diſcoy 
is not only beautiful, but alſo a Mark that the from-4 
Horſe is in Condition, and fit for Buſineſs, I mean Mo: 
for Travelling Bufineſs,"£#c. becauſe we ſhall not us, th: 
ſee many in Order for Gallopping, that have the Brow: 
Rainbow Neck, by reaſon they are not permitted Flea-B. 
to carry a great deal of Fleſh; and without that, as they 
-the Neck ſeldom riſes ſo round from the Shoulders Humo: 
to the Head. 8 5 i HOY | Choler, 
The Lyric Poet in my Motto alſo gives the Rea- a Mixt. 
der a timely Caution againſt running open-mouth- the Bay 
ed, when he is about to purchaſe a Horſe; for Horſe; 
many a fair Outſide may tread upon a ſoft Hoof. contain 
But fr}, as to the Colour of a Horſe. —= due and 
I ſcarce remember, that any Author (who hath beſt Ho: 
writ upon Farriery) has neglected to give his Opi- all Colo! 
nion touching the different Diſpoſitions of Horſes Reaſon 
of one Colour or another; altho' I muſt own, I which 5. 
have no very great Faith in what they tell us: to denote 
However, as molt People believe there is ſomething Vite, t 
to be known of a Horſe's'Goodneſs by his Colour, But a gre 
I ſhall deliver my Sentiments upon it, notwith- without 
ſtanding the late Due of + Neweaſile, who was a Configura 
very good Author in this Way, ſeems to have got concained 
the better of Prejudice; yet as moſt Men are too diſpoſe a 
much led by. Caſtiom and Common Fame in what luggith, : 
relates to the Colour of Horſes, this Nobleman has Legs; wh 
gone too fir in the other Extreme; for he ſeems muſt cauſe 
not in the leaſt to regard the Colour of a Horſe 


In 


'# 


P ͤ v 


II 
in any Reſpect, beſides its being conducive, or 


dotherwiſe, to his Beauty. But notwithſtanding what 


he has ſaid, I am of Opinion, that ſome Indications 
of a Horſe's Goodneſs, as well as of his Ill-nature, 
may be drawn from his Colour, as well as from his 


Marks, more eſpecially from the firſt ; for as Men's 


Tempers and Inclinations may, in ſome meaſure, 
be gueſſed at from their Complexions, &c. even ſo 
may we form a judgment relating to this Particular 
in Horſes ; tho” I. muſt confeſs, it is not, by far, 


in ſo eminent a Degree, ſeeing a Man's Temper is 


diſcovered from the Lines in his Face, as well as 
from his Complexion. I 

Mon ſ. Solleyſell, the famous French Author, tells 
us, that the Dappled Grey, the Dark Sorrel, the 
Brown Bay, the Roan with a Dark Head, and the 
Flea-bitten Grey, or Starling Colour, are the beſt, 


as they partake of an uniform Mixture of the four 


Humours, (vi-) Phlegm, Melancholy, Bile or 
Choler, and Blood ; and therefore if a Horſe have 
a Mixture of the Vite, the Black, the Sorrel, and 
the Bay, he muſt be concluded a durable and good 
Horſe ; and as without doubt all Animal Bodies 
contain the four Kinds of Humours mentioned, a 
due and equable Mixture of them will make the 
beſt Horſe : And altho' there are good Horſes of 


all Colours, yet as far as I have obſerved, and my 


Reaſon guides me, I muſt believe thoſe Colours 


which Solleyſell mentions, and which I have recited, 


to denote better Horſes, than in general we find the 
White, the Black, the Sorrel, or the Lightiſh Bay. 
But a great part of what I am diſcourſing proceeds, 
without doubt, from the particular Structure and 
Configuration of the Parts, and the Fluids therein 
contained; for a heavy and unactive Blood muſt 
diſpoſe a Horſe, or other Animal, to be dull and 


luggih, and ſubject him to Gourdineſs and ſwell'd 
Legs; while on the contrary, a briſk lively Blood 


muſt cauſe him to be active and mettleſome. 
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„ The Art of FARRIERY 

I fancy I hear the Reader ſay, Jam far out in 

my Calculations upon the Influence of Colour in 
Horſes; for that he had a ſpecial good White, a 
Dun, or a Black Horſe or a Mare: Vet this Excep- 
tion does not deſtroy the general Rule ; for I muſt 
inſiſt upon it, that the more a Horſe approaches to 

any one of thoſe Colours, by ſo-much the more 1s 

1 he of a faint and waſhy Conſtitution. Permit me 
now to mention the common Marks, whereby moſt 
joockeys judge of a Horſe's Goodneſs, or otherwiſe. 
As Spots and Moles upon Human Bodies are by 
Phyſfiognomiſis pretended to influence, our Actions, 
or, at leaſt, as theſe Signatures of Nature protend 

a good or evil Diſpoſition in us; even ſo a Horſe's 
Marks are ſaid to denote the good or evil Diſpoſi- 
tion of him: Yet I cannot ſay, but the moſt ap- 
proved Marks of aHorſe's Goodneſs are alſo 3 
oned the moſt becoming; therefore it is to be 
feared, that a great part of this Doctrine is more 
owing to Cuſtom, than to any Experience that has 
been made in it: For why ſhould any Horſe carry 
The Folly me better when his Tail is nick'd, (as the Term 
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of cutting D is,) than he did before? Yet ſo far does Fafhion 
— 1 pe and Cuſtom prevail, that I know a Perſon that 


keeps four or five Horſes to hire, who, tho' they 
carried very good Tails before his Operation, yet 
he fancied they looked jadiſh and dull, unleſs their 
Tails were upright, and obliged them all to under- 
go the Severity of this Operation, 

I only mentiofi this to ſhew, how far Cuſtom and 
Faſhion prevail, which is in a great meaſure ; for 
I believe there are many People that would not 
keep the beſt Horſe in the Univerſe, provided he 
did not carry his Tail almoſt perpendicular ; yet 

| ſuch Gentlemen do not know the Difhculty of meet. 
ing with a good Horſe, otherwiſe the Tail would 
not be the Difference, altho' it were off. But to 
return, 5 | | 3: ; 
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IMPROV ED... # 
A Horſe is ſaid to be well marked, when he hass 
his Far Foxe · Foot and his Near Hinder Fat White; 


| and on the contrary, thoſe are ſaid to be ill marked, 
; that have the Near Fore- Foot and Far Hinder- Foot 


t White, or a White Hindex- Foot on the Far Side, or 
both the Fore-Reet White, or when the two Feet 
8 on the ſame Side are White; and he is alſo called 
4 wellWhited if his Hinder-Feet be both White, pro- 
ſt vided the White do not run up too high; for 
- when a Horſe is what we call hoſed, it is a Sign 


he is of a-waſhy Conititution : Yet I will not ſay, 
but there are ſometimes good ones that are White 
from the four Hoofs up to the Knees ; but, for the 
moſt part, ſuch Horſes have what we call a fey 
Leg, and are therefore more ſubject to the Scratches, 
Gourdine/s, or Swelling of the Legs, and what the 
Farriers term Rats-tail/s ; which laſt is a kind of 
hard callous Swelling upon the hinder Leg, under 
the Hough, that runs along the Sinew ; and theſe 
Swellings are termed Ratttails from the Reſem- 
blance they bear to the Tail of that Animal, and 
are diſtinguiſhed from the Scratches, Warts, and. 
other ExCreſcences in the Legs and Poſterns, in that 
they generally creep along from the Poſtern towards 
the Middle of the Shank, along the main Tendon 
or Sinew : and J have often obſerved theſe ſort of 
Excreſcences exceeding troubleſome to remove, 
eſpecially if the Horſe was a Running Horſe: for . 
to keep a Horſe's Legs fine and well, that is hoſed, A white- 
(as we call it,) the Servant muſt be diligent and les d ten 
careful, as well as knowing in his Buſineſs, ſeeing 5 
too much rubbing will rather inflame, than cure ches, &c. 
this kind of Ailment; and I'am of, Opinion, that 
often waſhing with warm Water, and wiping them 
clean with a large Linen Rag aftewards, and then 
anointing them with the following Ointment, will 
be ſufficient for the Cure of the Rat-tails; and 
then good Care, and *proper Exerciſe, will make 
the Legs continue ſound. . The-Ointment is this: 
(ix. | we 
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1 Ointment © Take a Quarter of & Pound of Flanders Oil of unle 
1 "rn 5 9 © Bays, a Quarter of an Ounct of Oil of Turpentine, tok 
1 5 ee fx Drachms of Duickfitver ; mix the Duick- 4 
1 | filver and Oil of Turpentine well together, and ings 
then add the Oil of Bays, and flir all about, till 1 
you cannot, even with Spectacles, "diſcover any of oth 
the Particles of Quickfilver : For unleſs it be rub- the! 
bed a long Time, the Quickſilver will not be ſuffi- like 
ciently divided, or (as the common People call it,) Che 
will not be killed. ; Part 
TY „„ 5 | neve 
Anoint the Horſe's Legs twice a Day with this that 
Ointment, and when he comes from his Exerciſe, how 
let them be waſhed with Soap and warm Water, Nec 
and wiped dry, as before mentioned, _ Eb him. 
It is obſervable, that White Animals, I mean I 
amongſt the Brute Kind, are moſt tender; for that 
White Turkeys, and other Poultry, the good Hoaſe- Sieu— 
avives tell us, are hardeſt to raiſe; and we may vour 
often obſerve a White-faced Horſe, or what we this 
term Bald. faced, will have a raw, ſcabby Noſe and 
when he is at Graſs, and for no other Reaſon but Four 
that his'Noſe is White, and therefore mare tender I ſha 
| than when of another Colour; "tho? the Phyfical dwel 
5 Cauſe of this Matter, I muſt confeſs, would take an A 
up ſome Time to demonſtrate. be of 
A Horſe that is all of a Colour looks ſomewhat be cc 
odd and uncouth ; but 1 have obſerved as many repel 


| 1 of this Sort as any, eſpecially the Dark 
Baye, with Black Legs and Brown Muzz/les ; and 
the Flea bitten Greys are obſerved to prove very 
ood ; but of the Duns andRoans, I don't remember 
to have ſeen above three or four good Gallopping 
Horſes of thoſe Colours; therefore we muſt ima- + 
: . that Nature deſigned them for the Collar and 
eavy Carriages. * , « W 
It is alſo obſervable, that a Horſe with a griz- 
zled Rump, or that hath white Hairs mixed with 
other Colours in his Tail, proves generally good, 
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tokens Weakneſs. | 
As to what we call Feathers, or different Turn- 


ings of the Hair, in ſeveral Parts of a Horſe's Body, 
I don't ſuppoſe they are any Signs of Goodneſs, or 
otherwiſe ; altho* the Fockeys have one amongſt 


their many merry Conceits, (viz.) when a Mark 


like the Feather of an O/#ich happens ypon the 


Cheek or Shoulder of a Horſe, or upon any other 
Part which is out of his Sight, that ſuch Horſe 
never fails of being a good ane ; but I can't find 
that the Shoulder of . n. out of his Sight; 


however, when a Horſe: has a Feather upon his 
Neck, near his Main, it is reckoned a Beauty in- - 


him. - | on 
I don't know any Perſon, Native or Foreigner, 


that has refined more upon this Subject, than the 
Sieur de Solleyſell: This Gentleman hath endea- 
voured to give Reaſons why Horſes ſhould be of 


this or that Temper, according as they are marked 
and diverſified in .Colour : But as there is no real 
Foundation in the moſt part of what he advances ; 


1 ſhall not troyble the Reader with his Account, or 
_ dwell longer upon this Point; but proceed to give 


an Account of the Shape and Size a Horſe ought to 
be of, for different Employments; fince unleſs this 
be conſidered by every Purchaſer, he may come to 
repent too late, ſeeing every Horſe is not fit for 
every fort of Work, and we frequently find this 
Creature out of his proper Sphere, as we term it ; 
that is, we ſee Cart-Horſes put to the Road, and 
Road Horſes ſpoiled with being Carted. But it is 
even ſo with Men ; for, if I may borrow the Ex- 
preſſion from an ingenious Perſon, we have ſeen 
many a Man appear in a Pulpit, that would have 
made a ſhining Figure at a Plough-tail; apd many 
a puny Porter, that might have made a very good 


Parſon: But thus it was, and. thus, it will'be, I 


believe, as long as the World endures ; for both 


Human and Brute Creatures are, for the moſt part, 
464646... 


* 
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unleſs he has a white Face, and in ſuch Caſe it be- 


Horſes out "1 


of their 
Sphere as 
well as Men, 
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The Ar. of F a Kir 
wrong paired, as well as wrong applied, in this 


join themſelves to Women who were born with the 
mala Stamina, and yet expect to raiſe a healthful 
ue, and ſeem to be ſurprized, that their Children 
are not as ſound as their Neighbours ; whereas, 
would they conſider it, they would find, that Like 
» begets Like, and Nature operates with Uniformity : 
And yet, notwithſtanding this evident Truth, I have 
had many People apply to me, to cure their Children 
of Swellings under the Jaw, which I could not per- 


Ewil,*altho' the Father or the Mother, or ſome- 
times both, were afflicted with that Diſtemper in a 
very eminent Degree; ſo blind are we to our own 
Infirmities. | 1 | g 


wit, that we ſhould mind the Stoch or Breed the 
Horſe is of, which we would purchaſe, and alſo 
put him to the Uſe for which Nature deſigned him; 
otherwiſe we do not act according to right Reaſon, 
and the Nature of things. . 

| Moreover, tho' a Horſe be comely and well 
ſhaped, yet he may prove an arrant Jade ; which 
we may ſuppoſe proceeds from his Anceſtors, ſuch 
as the Sire or Dam, c. therefore we can have no 
perfect Aſſurance of his Goodneſs, without a ſuffi- 
cient Trial, and this few Fockeys or Dealers in 
Horſes are willing to conſent to; for if they buy a 

| bad Horſe, they will fell him again as dear as they 
Ne Credit to can: But would I credit a Word they ſay of the 
be Pede to Goodneſs of any Horſe in their Stables, ſince my 
a Jockey or Experience of them, tho? of the beſt Character, 


Dealer n his ſufficiently convinced me, that what they pre- 


Horſes, ; : . 
tend to their Cuſcomers, ſhould go for nothing. 


I muſt confeſs, that many Horſes that are good 


Hands; ſuch are thoſe who ride hard, and do not 
2 feed the poor Creatures accordingly, or elſe do not 
| allow ſufficient Time for the Fleſh to * ; 

HE Se Ms '1neic 


om 


World; for how often do we ſee Men of Faſhion. 


ſuade the Parent had any Relation to the King's- 


What I would infer from hence, is only this, to 


and beautiful are often ſpoiled by falling into bad 


10t 


ele 


great deal of Care be taken by theOwner or Keeper; 


ble: But if he be deſigned for the Collar, there is 


will be more liable to the common Diſtempers that 


man, or Perfe@# Farrier, tells us, that a Horſe's 


Theſe are the Ge Who do ngt deſerve to ride 1945 
a good Horſe. 5 174 f 
Mor. Solleyſell obſerves, that alien a Perſon once Shape. 17115 
knows how to judge of the Shape of a Horſe, he 1 
will in a little Time be able to chuſe a good one 3 1 
but notwithſtanding this Rule, I mean, tho' aHorſe it 4) 
be well ſhaped, yet he may prove a Jade atBottom: 145 
Therefore it is neceſſary to take ſome Notice of the II 
Qualities which generally render a Horſe beautiful, | 145 
Hrong, and active; and tho? there are few Horſes pe Horſes 
ſo — ſhaped, but that a good Judge may find without I 
ſome Fault with him, yet it is fo far to our Purpoſe, Faults. 11 
as that the Make of particular Parts expoſe them 1 
to Accidents and Diſeaſes, more or leſs, except a 


and I ſhall hereafter have Occaſion to refer to ſuch 1 if 
Defe&s and Failures in Shape, as often as I ſhall n 
judge the Accidents which may happen to ariſe 
from thence, and endeavour to ſhew how, and in 
what Manner, ſuch Accidents may be beſt prevent- 
ed or remedied. But firſt of the Shape of his Head. 

The Head ſhould be ſmall, or what we call a Head. 
ſhort Head, according as the Poet in my Motto has 
obſerved ; it ſhould alſo be'lein and dry (as we 
call it;) for a Horſe with a thick Head will be 
ſabje& to di/ffempered Eyes, the Staggers, &c. and 
beſides this, he will be apt to tire the Rider's Hand, 
by bearing fluggiſhly upon the Bit, eſpecially when 
he is hard rid; and, as I have experienced, ſuch. 
Horſes are generally moſt headſtrong and unguida- 
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leſs Notice to be taken; only, as 1 hive ſaid, he 


affect the Head, and Parts adjacent. 
Sir William Hope, Author of The Compleat Horſe- Ears. 


Ears ſhould be placed on the very Top of his Head: 
but I think this Gentleman places them too big; ; 
for I am ſure a Horſe of that Sort would be proper 
* a Show to be carried about, tho“ J ſuppoſe, the 
B 5 | Knigh e. 
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A Horſe's 
— Temper 


may be 


UY » 


knownfrom 
1 the Mot ion 
of his Ears 
| and Eyes. 
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- Knight only means to Tet them pretty high upon | 
the Head, and in a different Situation ta the Ears 
that reſemble a Hog's ; yet I have ſeen ſeveral good 


Horſes with this fort of Ears: But, no doubt, the 


handſomeſt Kind is the long, narrow and ſtreight 


Ear, placed neither too high, nor too low, and at 


: a moderate Diſtance from each other. Yet ſome 
Authors, nay, I think moſt of them, recommend 


the ſnall Ears: However, I muſt freely ſpeak my 
own Sentiments, when I undertake to give a De- 
ſcription of this ſerviceable Animal. 


The Subſtance of the Ears ſhould be thin, and 


free from Fleſh, and their Points when ſtiled or 
pricked ſhould be nearer than their Roots. And 


ſince much of a Horſe's Temper may be known 
from the Shape and Motion of his Ears, it behoves 


every Gentleman who. would purchaſe a good one, 


to take particular Notice of this Part of the Body; 


that is, he ſhould mind how he ſtirs his Ears when 
he is moved in all his Paces, both when he is led 
in Hand, and mounted, But the Motion of the 
Ears is not ſo much to be minded, while the Fockey 
himſelf, or his Boy, is upon the Horſe's Back; for 
theſe Blades generally wear ſuch long-necked Spurs, 


that they can ſpur him up, tho' you would think 


their Heels half a Foot from his Sides. And the 


three only Perfections of a Fockey's Boy are, fr, 


a good Seat upon a Horſe; /econdly, to keep any 
Blemiſh as far out of the Chapman's Sight as poſſi- 
ble; as alſo to keep him to the Action he performs 


beſt, whether Walking, Trotting, Galloping, &c. 


and th:rdly, not to ſpeak above one true Word in 
_ + | CE 
Theſe are my Sentiments of the Fraternity, I 
mean, the common Jockeys, or Dealers im Horſes. 
But as to thoſe we term Brothers of the Bridle, or 


_ ſuch Gentlemen who keep Gallopping Horſes, Jean 


ſafely ſpeak it, I never ſaw an unfair Thing done, 
or offered to be done, by any one in the whole 
Courſe of my Life, tho? I have for near thirteen or 


four- | 


2 
* 


— 75 + 


—— 


＋ 


fourteen Vears paſt had ſometimes two, ſometimes 
three Galloppers in a ſeaſon; and it is therefore Thoſe who 


themſelves. | 


+ % Ho (þ Or 4 (0 pas Bt 


of the Ending Poſt, a Number of the Spectators 


m1 K-53 w nu OO » fr Fi fs 


 Horſe-racing will agree may very eaſily happen: 


for which he charged all the Brotherhood with be- 
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charge Bro- 


my Opinion, that they have as much Honewr and chers of the 


Honefty, as thoſe who pretend to charge them with 


Bridle with 


any kind of Knavery or Sharping ; and ſuch People Knavery, 


who exclaim and rail at the Pretended Practices of are com- 
thoſe who keep gallopping Horſes, are (as far as 2 
I have obſerved) the greateſt Sharpers or Bites 2 


themſelves. 


I could verify this by producing perſonal Proof, 


only I would not willingly be guilty of Ill Man: 


ners; yet one Inſtance of it I cannot avoid men 
tioning, (vis.) a Gentleman happening to go to a A Gentle- 
Race about four or five Years ago, where one of man charges 
my Horſes was to ſtart, he betted a ſmall Sum of the Brothers 
Money; bat the Horſe | run being only fourYears e 
old, and unuſed to a Crowd of People hollowing very, becauſe 
and ſhouting, when he came within twenty Vards he had loſt 

13 d. at a 


began to wave or ſhike their Hats ſo furiouſly, that Race. 


they drove the Rider on the wrong Side of the 
Ending-Poſt, in ſpite of all his Endeavours to the 
contrary ; and this any Gentleman that underſtands 


but my Neighbour having loſt his Money, ex- 
claimed moſt horribly againſt me, ſaying, he was 
Jockey'd, for the Horſe might as eaſily have won 
as he could turn his Hand, and that therefore he 
was certain there wasRoguery in the Affair; neither 
could the Man be eaſy for ſeveral Days ; which 
made me enquire, in order to diſcover what Sum of 
Money this clamorous Perſon had loſt; for he 
ſeemed to think himſelf robbed of it ; but all I 
could find he had wagered was-poor Thirteen Pence, 


ing the greateſt Rogues andSharpers under theCopes 

of Heaven: Therefore the Reaſon I mention this 
is, only to ſhew how ready we are to meaſureother 
People's Actions by the Scale of our own. ; 
J coulq match this Gentleman wich another, who 
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ſhould 


184/Y talks much againſt Roguery, tho? he himſelf is a ſhoul, 

A ſecond Col. Charteris; but this would be foreign deem 

to my intended Purpoſe; only I muſt beg the I mu; 

Reader's Leave to name one Piece of Cunning, for got b 

which, among many, this Gentleman is remark- -. low a 

able, ever fince he bought and ſold Horſes, (wiz. ) than 

certain when he happens to buy 4 Horſe that is heavy and am w 

Gentlemart” dull, and too much of the Flanders Mettle in him, me, 

no be = ag he goes into the Stable ſeveral Times a Day, and alledę 

of tutoring exerciſes the poor Beaſt moſt ſeverely with a Whip, that i 

or giving his Or the Jike, making him friſk it about, and turn as 1 

Horſes ve quick as Lightning; fo that as ſoon as any Chap- WF (wiz. 

Exerciſes man goes into the Stable, the poor Creature is afraid by wi 

of the ſame Uſage, ſpringing and bouncing like a Fame 

Horſe of Mettle, which muſt be called the Spirit But ne 

of the Horſe, but it is ſuch a Spirit as I ſhould J inte! 

dilike; for if a Horſe will not turn and move in of the 

his Stall without this Exerciſe, I think he is fitter | term 1 

8: 4+ for a Cart than a Saddle, But to return,  _ Mr 

I Tf youwould When you are about purchaſing a Horſe, you a8 

1011 * oy * ſhould ſee him perform all his Actions, or what the Sig 

3 him per- Dealers term his Exerciſe, coolly, and without be- ſuppoſ 

WE form all his ing ſpurred or whipped ; and then, by the motion of the 

ions of his Ears, we may have a good Gueſs at his Spirit, his ill 

1 0 a * J mean if he is in Health; for if he be ſickly, he ble, tl 

Milt Prejud ce, * will not move his Ears ſo briſkly, as perhaps he his Ey. 

1 would do, if he was in Condition; therefore one rally ſe 

Wt may judge of his Condition before the Motion of , of an il 

his Ears be cenſured. | great 

rorchead. As to the Forehead, it ſhould rather be flat than Juſt 

1 b raiſed, and run ſtreight almoſt to the Noſe-band . I foune 

il 4} | . the Di/>-Faced, or Roman Noeſed Horſe being neither Mare 

1 : in Faſhion, nor of ſo good a Nature; for tho” they Fifteen 

if ll are accounted hardy, yet they are frequently vici- is, per 

Ng  - ous, and unguidable. | „ Englaz 

We Eyes. The Eyes of a Horſe ſhould be full and ſprightly, deceive 

160 et not too large, having obſerved ſeveral Horſes throug 

1661 g blind that had too large an Eye, ſo that it is a Colla 

HRS almoſt as bad as being too ſmal!; and I ſuppoſe. headed 

— every one knows that the Eye pits above the Eye. ohn 
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ſhould © not be much ſank 3 for ſuch Horſes are 
deemed got by old Stallions: but for my part, 


1 muſt own, I don't rightly apprehend why a Colt 
got by an old Stallion ſhould have his Eye-pits hol- 
low and deep, any more than his Ears, &c. ſhorter 
than a Colt got by a younger Horſe ; and altho' I 
am well aſſured that the common Opinion 1s againſt 
me, yet I am almoſt poſitive that the Reaſon they 
alledge for ſuch Defe& is but a very mean one, and 


that it will not ſtand a Scrutiny. 


J know there is an old North-Country Aaage, 
(wviz.) That which every Body ſays muſt be true; 
by which, I ſuppoſe, is only meant, what common 
Fame ſays ; and we all know what common Fame is. 
But not to examine farther into this Point, ſeeing 


I intend Brevity, I muſt return to a Deſcription 


of the Eye that I think moſt likely to ſtand (as we 
term it.) e 5 3 
Mr. Gibſon has obſerved, That when there is 


a Ring or thick Circle round the Eye, it is a 


« Sign that a Horſe is dogged and ſtupid.” But I 
ſuppoſe he means, that when the circular Cartilage 
of the Eye- lias is of ſuch Make, it is a Sign of 
his ill Temper; which I own may be very proba- 
ble, though I never experienced the Affair, ſince if 
his Eye-/ids be thick and heavy, his Head is gene- 
rally ſo likewiſe, and nothing can be a greater Sign 
of an ill· natured ſluggiſh Diſpoſition, than a ſluggiſh 
great H, ̃ - „ 3 
Juſt at the Time I am writing this Paragraph, 
found the laſt Obſervation plainly verified in a 
Mare a Neighbour of mine had purchaſed for about 


is, perhaps, as great a Dealer in Horſes as moſt in 


England; however, I am certain my Neighbour is 


deceived, the Mare being almoſt blind, and all 
through her great Head, which ſhould have- worn 


a Collar, inſtead of a Bridle ; for when any heavy- 


headed Horſe is put to wrong Buſineſs,” he is apt to 


£0 blind, or fall into other Diſtempers which affect | 


oy 
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A great 


Head a- Sign 
of diſtem- 
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Fifteen Guineas from Mr. Singleton of Kendal, who . „ 
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f the Head. But theſe Dabfers, I mean the Fockeys, Conte 

or Dealers in Horſes, with their /ong-neched Spurs, ye fin 

make nothing of turning any common-Cart-Hor ſe It i 

to the Road, provided he is in A n Order, and WW a Hor 

ſwear him off to their beſt Friend for an excellent the A. 

| Hunter. But to return. . muſt r 
Wall Eyes It is obſerved, that thoſe we call Wall. Eyes ſtand that P 
N longeſt and beſt ; but I think they are not coveted treats 1 
bood Eyes. by Gentlemen, I mean, ſuch Horſes are not in alittle 
| Faſhion ; ſo we muſt ſubmit to ride a faſhionable from a 


Horſe, tho' he is in Danger of going blind, rather the Su 
than thoſe unfaſhionable Horſes with Wall-Eyes. trary t 
But there is one Objection to be made on this Ac- they o. 
count, . beſides their not being what we may term comes 
a faſhionable Eye, which is this (viz the Wall- nity to 
Eye happens moſtly to the Roan, Pyeball, or Black as well 
Horſe with a Bald Face, and theſe are not accounted that P 
a good Kind for the Saddle ; altho? ſometimes we abuſed 
may meet with one of theſe Colours that proves a the No 
very good Nag for the Road, yet they are ſeldom Farrie 
ſo fleet as to make good Hunters; and beſides this, rous w 
the Pyeball, and thoſe Colours that have a near AH 
Affinity to it, are generally tender hoofed ; for they the up} 
frequently have Vhite He, which are the moit fo that 
tender and brittle ; and in this they agree with our his He, 
Obſer vation of White being a tender Colour: for Diſtan« 
White Foauls of all Kinds, as well as White Horſes, is reck« 
White Hoof, Ec. are more tender and delicate than have ſe 
other Colours; yet the Phyfical Reaſon for this, withou 


it would be difficult to aſſi gg. they w. 
IE! - Groundof Some Authors obſerve, that the Ground of the if you 
| the Eye, Eye (as they call it) ſhould be large and full: But Harm 
what. this is a very poor Deſcription of an Eye; for what can rur 

they mean by the Ground of the Eye, is the Pupil the ſam 

or Hole thro? the Vis and Uvzea, which the com- Inn 
mon People call the Sight of the Eye, and the Thropf 

Mall. Eye, as we call it, is nothing but the Jris, from tt 

or Outſide of the. fifth Coat of the Eye, which is Chance 

of that Silver Colour, if I may ſo call it; and, vided þ 


when the Fibres of che vis and Uves une of fuch | 
| DE EO gies 
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Contexture as to repreſent a bright Silver Colour, 
we find by Experience the Eye ſtands longeſt. | 
It is ſcarce poſſible to judge of the Goodneſs of 
a Horſe's Eyes without being firſt acquainted with 
the Anatomy of this Part of his Body ; therefore I 
mult refer the Reader to the Study and Peruſal of 
that Part of my Firft Volume of Farriery, which 


# 


treats upon the Eye, &c: and if he will only take 


a little Pains, he will ſoon be able to know a good 
from a bad Eye, evenat firſt Sight, eſpecially if in 
the Sunſhine ; which, the Reader will ſay, is con- 
trary to the Rules in other Books of this Kind; for 
they order us to view the Eyes juſt as the Horſe 
comes out of the Stable-Door: But I have the Va- 
nity to think, I underſtand the Eye and its Ds/ea/es 

as well as thoſe who have gone before me; for 
that particular Branch of Practice is moſt fadly The study 


* 


abuſed, and the Study of it much neglected; and of the Eye 


the Notion of moſt Phyficians, as well as Surgeons, much ne- 
Farriers, Ic. are exceedingly abſurd and prepoſte- Slecled. 
rous with relation to this Affair. 5 

A Horſe's Ja- bones ſhould be wide towards Jaws, . 
the upper Parts, where they join the Neck- bones, Su 
ſo that there may be Room for his Thropple, when 
his Head is in a becoming Poſition ; for a larger 
Diſtance between the upper Part of the Jaw-bones 
is reckoned a Sign of a good winded Horſe; but I 
have ſeen thorough-winded Horſes (as we. term it) «+ 
without being ſo wide Jowled ; yet I can't ſay but 
they were obliged to run with their Noſes out; for + 
if you pulled in their Noſe, you did them rather 
Harm than Good: So that it is not every Horſe 


can run with his Head, no more than his Hee/s, in n 


the ſame Poſition. | 1 9 
I have obſerved in general, that when a Horſe's. 


* 


Thropple or Wind- pipe is looſe (as it is called) 


from the fleſhy Part of his Neck, he has the beſt 
Chance ſor proving a thorough-winded one, pro- 
vided his Cheſt be large and capacious. 
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16 | The Art of FARR1ERY 
TheMuzzle. The Muzzle of a Horſe begins about the Noſe- 
Band of the Curb Bridle, and from hence to his 
Noſtrils he ſhould have little elſe beſides Skin and 
Bone; and the ſmaller this Part is, the better; for 
he ſhould be able, almoſt, to drink ↄut of a Pitcher, 
ſome ſay a Beer-G/aſs ; but thé latter of . theſe 


30 


Horſe in the Univerſe, that is fourteen or fifteen 
Hands high. | | 
Noſtrils. 


is upon his Mettle the Diviſion between them ſhould 

appear tranſparent, and of a reddiſh Hue ;: which 

- 4s always reckoned heautiful, as well as a Sign of 
his good Breed. To POLITE 1 5 

An Andelu- I had a Spaniſh Andaluſian Horſe that had ſuch 


_ © with large Jeep Cheſt, that when he neighed in the Streets 
Noftrils. he filled them ſo well and ſtrongly, that ſeveral 
beſides myſelf were of Opinion, he made the Glafs 
in the Windows ſhake and quaver ; and had he 
been every way as well turned as he was in the 
RY Places I have mentioned, he muſt have proved an 
excellent Running Horſe ; but he was too tall and 
fender to carry even ten Stone thro' a Four Mile 
Courſe, without being lamed, which was his For- 
tune in a little Time after he was trained for the 
Sport; ſo I turned him to a Stallion, and he got 
excellent winded Colts, but too ſlender in general; 
though this is the Horſe was the Sire of Rumpleſs ; 


OL... 21 fa 1 
Mouth and I é ſhall not ſay any thing of the Shape of the 
Tongue. Mouth or Tongue ; ſeeing if the Head, Ears, Eyes, 
Oc. be according to my Deſcription, the Mouth 
and Tongue will follow of Courſe ;. but in general 
he ſhould have his Mouth reaſonably large, and his 
Tongue ſmall, ſo that it may, be eafily lodged in the 
Channel of the lower Jaw, and the Bars of his 


Several. 


Mouth may be ſenſible of the Bit. 


* 


#4 * 


would not be wide enough for the ſmalleſt muzzled 


The Noſtrils ſhould be large and extenſive, as 


well as thin and membranous, and when the Horſe 


fan Horſe large No/?ril/s, together with a /eoſe Thropple, and 


which almoſt all. England has either ſeen or heard 


Sev 


Horſe 
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Several Authors tell us, that the Palate of a 1 
| Horſe's Mouth ſhould be lean and thin, and that 14 
if it is full and high, and almoſt equal with the Ex- 11 
tremities of his upper Teeth, it will incommode 11 
him in the Liberty of the Bit: But theſe Gentle- 1 
men do not rightly conſider, that all young Horſes 14 
(if they are in Health) have the Palate full and 14 
fleſny, and when it grows thin and lean, it is the 41 
greateſt Sign of Old Age; and it is this which 1 
occaſions ſo many poor Horſes to be cut for the . 
Lampers, or, as ſome call it, the Lampas, by igno- 1 
rant blundering Fellows, that are not able to give jg 
any phyſical Account of Things ; ſo that if they 145 
can only bleed a Horſe, draw a Sole, put in a 1 
Rowel or Scopple, cut for the Lampers, and give 14 
one Sort of Cordial Drench for all Diſtempers, i 
they may make tolerable Farriers, provided they on: 
have a Sufficiency of Impudence, and unintelligible 14 1 
Terms of Art to throw in the Face of a Gentleman: 1 165 
Therefore J am ſurpriſed at nothing more, than The Author is © 50k 
at the Indolence and Negligence of the Generality of blames Gen- 148! 008 
People that are able to keep good Horſes, who, 1 if | L008 
inſtead of giving themſelves the Trouble, or rather che Study of 1 
the Pleaſure, of reading ſome of the beſt Authors Farriery. 8 | Fil 
upon the Subject of Be will ſubmit them 14 
to the Care of a common Farrier, that knows not 1 
any thing of the Reaſon why the Operation he per- N 
forms, or the Drugs he preſcribes, ſhall be of Ser- „ 
vice, or otherwiſe, And really I ſpeak this from 1 
my own Experience of theſe kind of Fellows; I . 
mean, from my Experience of talking with them; 1 
for I never employed a Farrier farther than to cat i | 18 
as I directed him, or give the Medicine that I i | 
might have ordered, in a Horn, or other commo- Þ 
dious Manner, to ſave. my own Clothes: I ſay, T 
I never heard one of the Fraternity talk of the ; 
Anatomy of a Horſe with any tolerable Judgment, 
nor of the Materia Medica with any Judgment or 
Reaſon at all; and do but take from them a few 


Drugs and Simples, ſuch as Aloes, Antimony, Brim- 


ſtone, 


* 
hs 
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: fone, Diapente, Liguorice- poauder, Grains of Para- 
diſe, Oil of Turpentine, Balſam of Sulphur, Oil of 


Anniſeed, with ſome few Things more, of leſs Effi- 
Cacy ; I ſay, take but theſe away from them, and 


wg quite break-their Shops ; for out of theſe muſt 


be prepared, Purging Drinks, Cordial Drinks, 


. Drinks for the Staggers, or, in fine, Drinks for 


all kinds of Diſiempers ; for a Drink or Drench he 


_ muſt have, as well in a Burning, as in a Yellow 


Fever, commonly ſtiled the 7e//ows in Horles : 
And indeed what can we expect more from ſuch 


| _ and illiterate Men, than Blunder and Con- 
u 


ta 


fion, ſeeing their Practice, from the firſt, is ill 
grounded? and if the Foundation be bad, the Super- 
ſtructure is in a tottering Condition, without all 
manner of Diſpute. Yet it will always be thus, 
while Gentlemen that keep Horſes will not give 


_ themſelves Leave to think; for if they would only 
ſtudy the Anatomy of a Horſe, they would be able 


to judge of the Make and Diſpoſition of the Fibres 
of his whole Body, and by this Means would ſoon 
become better Judges than the Farriers they too 
frequently employ ; For what can be more abſurd, 
than to hear ſome of the moſt eminent Pretenders 


to Farriery adviſe us to place a Rowe in the Hip 
of a Horſe, in order to draw the Ge/ly out of the 
Cup of the Hip- Joint, when he has got a Strain or 
Wrench ? For theſe Adepts, you muſt know, al- 
ways dream of Gelly in the Cup, or Humours fall. 


ing down to this or that Part of a Horſe's Body, Oc. 
And tho' this may, at firſt Sight, appear good Rea- 


ſoning; yet when we underſtand Anatomy, and the 
Mature of Things, that is, the Operation of Boy 


or Matter in all its various Shapes and Impulſes; 


I fay, when we are well acquainted with theſe ne- 


ceſſary Requiſites, we ſhall at once detect the Ab- 
ſurdities and falſe Reaſoning of ſeveral Men, who, 


altho' they make a great Figure in the World, and 
acquire plentiful Fortunes, are no more than empty 


Cocombs, and ignorant Blunderers in the 2 7 
e TE cal- 
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Healing. I ſpeak this with relation to Phyſicians 


and Surgeons, as well as Farriers ; for the latter 
are in ſome meaſure excuſable, by reaſon they have 
not had the Opportunity of Improvement with 
the former. But to return. 

The Lips of a Horſe ſhould be thin ; 
be overgrown and thick, he has generally a hard 
Mouth. e SO Ih 5 

The Neck, according to my Motto, ſhould be 
ſuch a one as Horace deictibes, (vix.) Ardua Cer- 
dix; it ſhould be leaniſh, and as it riſes out of the 
Withers ſhould diminiſh by Degrees towards the 


for if they 


Lips. | 


Neck, 


ſetting on of the Head; it ſhould be thin, firm, 


and void of Fleſh upon the Part where the Mane 
grows, for that is the greateſt Token of his being 
in good Condition. 1 5 
They are ſaid to be Deer- necbed, or Exwe-necked, 
and Cock-throppled, when the Fleſh that ſhould be 
next the Mane is quite below, and next the Throat ; 
this renders the Neck ugly, and ill-ſhaped, which 
is a Sign that he will be what we term heavy- 
headed ; for nothing contributes more to a Horſe's 


being eaſy upon the. Rider's Hand, than a light 


Fore-Eud, and thin Shoulders. 
Sir William Hope, Author of The Complete Hor ſe- 


nan, or Perfe& Farrier, is of Opinion that the 
Legs and Feet of a Horſe have a conſiderable Share - 


in making him heavy-headed, as we call it, or reſt 
hard upon his Bridle : But I think there is not much 
in this; tho* the Knight imagines, that if a Horſe 
be tender-footed or lamiſh, he will bear harder upon 


his Bridle : Indeed he may oftener do ſo, than a 
ſound-footed Horſe, becauſe he is more apt to ſnap- 


per and ſtumble, and therefore requires more bear- 


ing up; yet as to what we call bearing up a Horſe's 


Head when he ſtumbles, it is not that we lift him 
up from the Ground, or eaſe his Weight an Ounce, 
any farther than by pulling at the Bridle we bring 
the Weight from his Head to his Back, as may be 
eaſily underſtood, even by a Smatterer in Mecha- 


— 


The mecha- 
nical Reaſon 
how we 
keepa Horſe 
from falling 
when he 


ſtu mbles. : 


nic; 
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nicks ; and this, I mean, taking the Weight off his 


Head, and making the ſame bear upon the Back, 
together with the Fear of knocking his Neſe againſt 


the Ground when we pull it up, is the only Reaſon 


why he does not go quite down with us; and I am 
of Opinion, that a great many Horſes would keep 


themſelves better upon their Feet with a looſe than 


a {tiff Hand; more particularly, if a Horſe that 


carries his Noſe near his Breaſt when he travels be 


apt to ſtumble, I am ſure we do him little Good 
by pulling at the Bridle, and bringing his Noſe till 


nearer his Breaſt ; and if he chance to fall in this 
Poſture, he generally performs the Culbute, as the 
Frenchman ſays, and toſſes the Rider quite over his 
Ears; or elſe, if the Crupper breaks indeed, the 
Fall we receive proves generally more fortunate, 
as a Cant ſideways, or the like ; and therefore the 


Horſe which carries his Noſe bent inwards, is more 


A Hotſe 
that is ill 


- formed 
compared to 


a Gooſe, 
will always 
waddle, &c, 


apt to toſs the Rider over his Head, than that 
which does not carry his Head in ſuch a curvetting 
Poſture: I mean, if he is not quite perfect of his 
Feet : For there are, no doubt, good Horſes that 
hold heir Heads with the Noſe bent towards the 
Breaſt, when the ſame happens to be well ſet on at 


the Neck; but if he be deficient” in that Part, 


from his natural Conformation, I think it is Folly 

and Madneſs to plague him with the Menage ; for, 
like the Goo/e in the Fable, he will ſtill waddle and 
noddle, and go like the Grandſire. I 


I muſt own, that a Horſe from Graſs has the 


Glands or Kerrnels below his Ears often ſwelled to 
ſuch a degree, that he cannot hold his Noſe in, 
without its giving him Pain in the Turn of the 


Neck: But this Inconvenience is remedied by 


Evening, and bruſhin 


keeping the Horſe at hard Meat with a Sufficiency 
of Corn, &c. and good Exerciſe, Morning and 
him over that Part of his 
Neck more at ſuch Time than any other, and 
ſtroking him with the Fingers, to cauſe the ob- 


ſtructed Glands to circulate their Contents more 


| .- *Frevly 5 


. freely for by the Warmth occaſioned by the Brus 


Glands are rendered more thin, ſo that by this Means 


good old Geſſip is called in, who has the Knack at 


be like the Neck of a Stone- Horſe; I mean, that 


Neck; tho! I muſt on, we don't meet with ſuch * 
Mares in every Dealer's Hand; for it is Rara Avis, 3 
Cc. inſomuch that I don't think I ever ſaw Ten Ee if 1 


in the whole, fince I knew any thing of a Horſe; : 
for the Generality of Mares are Ewwe-necked, (as 5 


IMPROVED. — 
or Fingers, the Humours or Juices contained in the 


Part is perſpired thro' the. Pores of the Hide, whilſt 
the reſt is carried along with the common Current. 


Theſe Glands below the Ears in a Human Body . 1 
are called the Parotid Glands, and there are two | „ 
at the Root of the Tongue, called Tonfallz ; and 1 
when they happen to tumify or ſwell, thro! Cold. 1 
Fc. and cauſe Pain in the Ear, the Country People, : n 
nay, moſt People, I ſay, when theſe Glands happen 


it is commonly ſaid, the Almond of the Ears, or 


ee up: But this Piece of Formality is 3 
all a Farce and Deluſion; for there is no ſuch k 
Thing as the Ear-rooti, any otherwife than I have 


mentioned. 8 CTCVCVVVVV OS | 
s to the Shape of a Mare „it ought „ 

As to p are's Neck, it ought to Shag ef 

A . | 8 Mares 

when a Mare has the Countenance of a Stone- Neck. 


Horſe, ſhe may be ſaid to have a yell - turned „5 


V 
* _— 


we call it,) Or Creſt- fallen, unleſs they be in very R * 8 | | | x 


good Order indeed. © » 


The Antients, particularly the Grecians and Ita- The 2 
lians, eſteemed a thick full- ſet Mane the moſt beau- and Withers. 
tiful; but the Reaſon of this was, becauſe their 


7 


Horſes had generally too thin Manes, as we'ſee, © _« 


ſome of the Spaniſb Horſes, and foreign Breed, that 

have only a few Rows of Hairs upon the Neck. 1 
But theſe were not ſuch Manes as Job deſctibes, 
chap. xxxix. ver. 19. where the Reader may find a 


a moſt lively and beautiful Deſcription of the noble 
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to be ſwelled, from a Defluxion of Rheum, &c. = ' | x 
or that the Uvula is relaxed from the like Cale, ON - ©. 
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mo De- 


ſcription of 


a Horſe, 


* 


The Wi⸗ 


ters. 


him the Trouble of turning over the Sacred Writ, 
as well as have the Pleaſure myſelf of the Repe- 
tition of thoſe beautiful Lines of Job's, I muſt here 


8 The 
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Creature I am treating upon. But that I may fa) 


tranſcribe them; (vix.) Haff thou given the Horſe 
Strength ? haſt thou clothed his Neckwwith Thunder ? 
Now I ſuppoſe the Thunder is an Alluſion to the 
Curlings or Wavings of the Mane of a fine War- 
Horſe. Then the Deſcription goes on thus; Can 
thou make him afraid as a Graſhopper ? The Glory 
of his Noftrils is terrible. He paweth in the Valley, 


and rejoiceth in bis Strength: He goeth on to meet 
- the armed Men. He mocketh at Fear, and is not 


aff rig hted :.ntither turneth he back from the Sword. 
2? Quiver rattleth againſt bim, the glittering 
Spear, and the Shield. He fevalloweth the Ground 


- with, Tiereens and Rage: neither believeth he 


that it is the Sound of the Trumpet. He ſalib amon 
the Trunipets, Ha, ha; and be ſmelleth the Battle 


.afar off, the Thunder of the Captains, and the 


houting. | 3 12 5 * 
I believe the Reader will agree with me, that 


Job's Deſcription of a Horſe exceeds all, either 


before or after him; ſo we muſt imagine, he was 
a Philippos, otherwiſe he could not have deſcribed 
the Creature ſo exquiſitely. I muſt now proceed 


to the Mitbers, or that Part which is immediately 
before the Saddle, and commonly called the Shoul- 
ders, as When we ſay a Horſe is thick or thin 


ſhouldered. » - 5 "a ; 
The Withers are formed by the Proceſſes of the 
Spine, or that Part of the Back-=bone which paſſes 


towards che Neck; I call it Back-bone, the better 
to be underſood: tho? chere are a great man) Bones, 
"which we ern ertebræ, tha: conjointly form the 


Wither; ofa Horſe and beſides theſe Vertebræ, 


there ate Miele, or what the common People 
call Leaders or Siren, whoie fleſhy Parts help to 


fl! up the Vacancies, and make ail ſmooth and 
even. It is proper the bers ſhould be moderately 
| high 
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high before the Saddle, in order to hinder it from 7 T 
bearing forwards, when the Rider does not uſe a 
Crupper : And I muſt ſuppoſe every one ſenſible, 
that hin ſpouldered Horſes are generally the beſt 
Movers ; I ſay, thin-ſhouldered ; for we moſtly lay 
our Hand upon the Vitbers, and if he is thin in 
that Place, we call him a thin- ſnouldered Horſe ; 
ſeeing it follows of Courſe, that when a Horſe is 
thick above, he is generally full-breaſted, or what 


ſome call Marble-breafled, below, which throws 


his Shoulder blades fo far aſunder, that he ſeldom 

proves a good Road. Honſe, but labours like a Mole ; 
to ger forwards, generally going the wrong End A 
be „ | 


efore, as the Dealers term it. © 
That Part of, a Horſe between his Shoulder- The Coun- 


Points and Neck is called his Counter, and this ter. 


ſhould be full and large, provided he be deſigned 
for the Coach, or heavy Cariiage ; but if he be de- 
ſigned. for Hunting, Running, or the Road, I am 

ſure a full Breaſt, or Counter that is round like a 
Marble, is an Imperfection, altho' moſt Authors 
account it a Sign of Strength; for he muſt be a 

heavy, dull Mover, and in all Likelihood a Stum- | 
bler, and more apt to throw Dirt upon the Rider; 
for when a Horſe goes near, and in a Line with his 
Fore-Feet, that is, if he ruffle the Hair in the by 
Cutting-Place without breaking the Skin, and go Deſeription 
ſo wide behind as that he does not touch a Hair, how a Horſe 
tho* travelled through rough Roads, unleſs by Acci- —_ * 
dent; I fay, ſuch Horſe will be a clean travelling Legs. 8 
Horſe, and do his Buſineſs with Pleaſure, unleſs he = 
happens to have ſome Imperfection that counter- 

vails this good Property. „„ 

It muſt not be ſuppoſed, that there are no Con- 
tradictions or Exceptions to the Rules I lay down; ; 
I know there are, and that ſeveral Gentlemen who 
read the laſt Paragraph may ſay, I am miſtaken ; - 
for that they have good Horſes that are a little 
thickiſh about the Shoulders, and that ſuch Horſes 
perform well: This may be true; but what I mean 

5 is, 
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is, that the thick Shoulder (and there are too 
many of them) is not fit for nimble Exerciſe; and 


* as to the thin-ſbouldered Horſe being more ſlender 


; in that Part, for want of ſuch a Load of muſcular 
,  Fleſb as accompanies the heawy Shoulder, I am truly 
of Opinion, that the Notion is a little wild; for a 


lender Horſe with thin Shoulders, that moves well, 
provided he ſtand upright, as we ſay, will carry 


more Weight, and perform more Exerciſe, that is, 

he will go two Foot for one, againſt a heavy-/oul- 

diered Horſe, where the Weight he is to carry is 
not out of all Reaſon and Meaſure ; Moreover, the 

HS Shoulders, when laden with Fleſh, occaſion Lame- 

* _ neſs in the Feet very frequently; for ſuch Horſes 
tread ſo clumſily and heavily, that they heat and 

| ſpoil their Hoofs, if uſed much upon hard Roads. 
Cir William Sir William Hope, who'I have ſeveral Times 
Hope's No- mentioned, is of Opinion, that a Horſe may 
tion of the have too thin a Shoulder; and that therefore his 
Make of the . Breaſt, may be ſo narrow, that the Fore-Thighs, 
Shoulders. „ or Arms, as they are called, which is the upper 
Part of the Fore-Legs, ſhall almoſt. touch one 
another; and ſays, that for ſuch Reaſon he will 
a be apt to croſs his Legs, and cut; and that in 
Galloping he will carry his Legs ſo confuſedly, 
„that he will be ſubject to fall :** And ends the 
f Paragraph with telling us, that it is better a Horſe 

””. *», fhouldhavetoo much Shoulders than too thin. 

| Now fancy the Knight might travel far, before 


he could find ſuch a thin-fbouldered Horſe as he 


deſcribes ; nay, perhaps, he would not be able to 
produce half a ſcore in any County; but the 2h:c- 

» foouldered Horſe abounds in every Dealer's Hand, 
and great Artifice is uſed to thin them, ſuch as 
covering them till they ſweat, and that for a long 
Time together, and bruſhing that Part of the Horſe 
well particularly; but this is to no Purpoſe, any 


farther than putting the Horſe off to a Stranger, 


that is ignorant of the Smmetryſof the Parts which 
© ought to concur, when a Horſe is rightly propor- 
T., 7 $18 _ tioned; 
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tioned : For what ſignifies his Fleſh being forced 
from his Shoulders, if his Breaſt be too large and 
full ? ſince this throws his Fore- Legs wide, and if 
he was a Gooſe, he will be a Goo/e again, and con- 
tinue to wadale, as J have before hinted ; neither. 
can all the fine Clothing or Dancing- School Tricks 
you can teach him avail; for they ſoon wear 


away, and he will fall into the Rider's Hand, like 


a heavy-heatled draniſh Beaſt as he is. 
| that a Horſe ſhould have five or is 


It 1s ſaid, 
Inches between his Fore-Thighs, as they are called, 
when he ſtands upright, and that there ſhould be a 
leſs Diftance between his Feet than between his 


Fore-Thighs near his Shoulders; but I think five or 
ſix Inches too great a Diftance ; yet as to the Re- 


mark of the Feet ſtanding near together, it is a very 


! Omen, and ſhews that he will divide his Fore- 
gs well, whatever he does with his Hinder. 


The Shoulder-Blades are only placed upon the Show! : Bak 
Ribs by what we term Appoſition, fo that there is Blades. 


no Joint in that Part where many of the common 
People imagine, ſeeing the Blades, and conſequent- 
ly the Legs, are kept in their Places only by the 
muſeular and tendinous Fibres that have their Origin 
or Inſertion thereupon ; and therefore it is a nice 
Matter to judge rightly of. a Strain about the Fore- 
Parts of a Horſe, that is, whether it be in the 
Coffin-Foint, as it is C called, or amongſt the little 
or great Poſtern Bones, or amongſt the ima)l Ranges 
of Bones which help to form the Xuee, or at the 
lower or upper Joint of the Shoulder Bone, that is, 

at the Joint which joins the Bone of the Fore- Leg 
to the SHoulder-Bone, or where the Shoulder- Bone 
joins the Shoulder- Plaue, or laſtly, whether it may 
not be an Over- ftraining or Relaxation of the muſ- 


Hard to 
judge of a 


Hor ſe's 


Lameneſs. 


cular Parts about the Shoulder, that occations the 


Horſe to go lame. 
There àre ſo many Parts about the Fore and 


Hind Legs of a Horie, any one of which when 


uart or over-Kretched, may occaſion Lameneſs, that 
* | it 
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it is an exceeding difficult Matter to hit the Point 


rightly; yet notwithſtanding ſuch Nicety, it is 
very common to hear a Pack of bl/undering Cox- 


combs, under the Denomination of Farriers, give 


their Judgments as quick and poſitive as poſhble, 
and inſiſt upon ſuch Abſurdities with relation to the 
Part affected, as would ſtartle a Man of common 
Senſe ; for they cannot give any tolerable Reaſon 


for what they alledge, ſeeing they are, for the 


moſt part, ignorant of the Structure of the Parts, 
as well as of the Nature cf Things; and without 
theſe Helps, I mean, that without a thorough 


Knowledge of Anatomy and Natural Philoſophy, + 


together with a proper Portion of Judgment in 
Chemiſtry, and the Materia Medica, I ſay, with- 
out theſe Helps, a Man can neither be a good Phy- 


 fician, Surgeon, nor Farrier ; and till ſuch Time 


The Word 


Humours a 
very da r k 
Term. 5 


as Men will give themſelves the Trouble, or rather 
the Pleaſure, of thinking rightly and juſtly, we 


muſt expect to hear Oceans of Nonſenſe vented for 
found Reaſon : For how can any Man pretend to 
judge truly of an Affection of the Muſcles, Tendons, 


or membragouns Parts of the Body, when he is igno- 
rant of the Property of a Fibre, as well as of that 
Part of Mechanics, which teaches us how to eſti- 
mate the Powers according to the Direction of each 
Muſcle, &c? Or how, ih the Name of Goodneſs, 
can we expect a Perſon ſhould give a good Account 
of the Affections of the Blood and Humours which 
are contained in the Bodies of all Animals, when 
he is unacquainted with Hydroſtatics, or the Pro- 
perties of Fluids? And it is for Want of ſuch 
Knowledge, that we ſo often hear of Humour fall- 
ing down to the Limbs, or upon this or that Part 
of the Body; for you muſt know, the Word Hu- 


mours is of a large and extenſive Signification, and 


ſerves the Ignorant for a Subterfuge, when they are 
not able to give a plain and intelligible Account of 


tke Diſeaſe or Ailment which may affect either 


Human or Brute Creatures: but I ſhall take Occa- 
| | 7 8 


IM PROVED: © 89 
| ſion hereafter more particularly to cenſure the Pro- 
ceedings of theſe ſort of Praditioners, who pretend 
to great Knowledge in the Cure of Diſtempers, yet 
are far from being qualified for the Taſk. There- 
fore, to return to the. Shoulders of a Horſe : 
It is an Obſervation, tho' I can't ſay how true, 
that when the S#/z of the Shoulders appears wrinkled 
upon a Horſe's moving his Legs, it is a Sign of 
Relaxation and Strains in thoſe Parts, and that 
unleſs the ſame keep ſmooth and firm during ſuch 
Motion of the Horſe's Body, it is a Sign he will 
be apt to jade and tire in any Exerciſe you put him 
to; yet, Iſay, as I never could take Notice of this 
Matter ſufficiently, I dare not lay it down as a Rule 
for the Reader to go by; therefore he may only 
judge of it as he thinks proper. 
Ihe Reins of a Horle, or what we commonly Reins. 
ſtile the Fillets, ſhould be a good Breadth over, or 
what the Dealers call double-reined, that is, he 
ſhould have them a little elevated on each Side the 
Back-Bone, which will make him ſtrong in that 
Part, foraſmuch as the Mu/c/es are larger than in 
the rait or narrow-filletted Horſe. Moreover, his 
Back ſhould be rather ſtrait than hollow; tho? in- Back. 
deed the Holloæu- bach d Horſe generally puts out a 
good Nack, and mounts the Rider handſomely, in- 
ſomuch that I have heard a very conſiderable Dealer 
in Horſes declare, he never loſt by a ho/low-back'd 
 H&bor/e in his Life, becauſe they had good Fore- Ends; 
vet, notwithſtanding this Perfection of mounting t!.e 
Rider handſomely, the ho/low Back denotes Weax- 
neſs, and beſides this, they have generally big Bel- 
lies, and are difficult to ſaddle ſo as it ſhall not gall 1 
them; and on the other hand, a Brcam-back'd or A Bream- || 
Swwzne-back'd Horſe ſhould not be my Choice; for back'4Ho: ſelf || [3 
altho' he may be ſtronger in the Back, in the Man- not the beſte | 
ner of an Arch in Building, yet he will throw the it 
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Saddle forwards in travelling, unleſs we uſe a Crup- © 
per and be more apt to cruſh in the Place impro- > ðò ́7 IF} 
perly called the Nawe/-Ga/l, behind the Saddle; TK 34 
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than he that had a large Belly, and more flat Ribs; 
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neither is he at all proper for carrying double, by 


reaſon the Pillion cannot ſit juſtly upon the Spine 
or Back- bone. Lot 8 
I know it is commonly believed, that the ort= 


back'd Horſe is beſt; but if I might chuſe, I would 
have a long Back, provided it was frong, and well 


filletted ; I mean, if I were to chuſe a Horſe for 


Running, Hunting, or forthe Road, I would have 


him with a good long and ſtrong Back, and then 


he would cover more Ground, and ftep farther, 


and conſequently do his Buſineſs with greater Eaſe, 


provided his Limbs, Fc. were every way anſwerable 
to his Back, And I appeal to the Gentlemen who 
frequent public Diverſions of Hor/e-Racing, Cc. 
whether the long ſtrong Horie does not oftner win 


the Prize, than the ort-bact'd bound-up Horſe, as 


we call them. Yet I would have the Reader to 
grant me ſome Latitude; for I would not, in any 


Part of this Performance, be ſuppoſed to lay down 
Rules, to which there ſhould be no Exceptions; 


therefore I would have him forbear ſtarting, as is 
cuſtomary when we hear a Blunder or Abiurdity, 


till he hears all I have to ſay, and has duly conſi- 


dered my Reaſons ; for, I would humbly hope, they 
are founded upon true Philoſophy, and that is more 
than can be ſaid of the moſt common or- prevailing 
Opinions amongſt Men: for Men in genera: judge 
too haſtily and precipitately from their outward 
Senſes, richer than from any Strength of Reaſon- 
ing, or well-drawn Inferences, which ſhould be our 


beit Guides in the Choice of Horſes, as well as in 


the Cure of Diſtempers. 
The Belly of à Horſe ſhould be pretty capacious 
and large, but not fo as to reſemble a Mare's with 


— 


Foal, for that would be unſeemly ; however, I 


have always found the Ronnd-bcllied, or what the 


Dealers call the Pound barrell'd Rorſe, that has his 
Ribs clevite and round near the Huggon or Haunch- 


Bones, was for the moſt part a worſe winded Horſe 


and 


„ 


Ks 
4 2 
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and there is a very good Reaſon for it, (wviz.) the _ 
Horſe with a round Body and Ribs near the 
Haunches, has his Guts ſo cloſely preſſed towards 
the Lungs, that the latter have not ſufficient Room 
to expand themſelves in Inſpiration, even tho? the 
Horſe has emptied himſelf by being ſet upon his 
Muzzle ; whereas we often obſerve a Horſe with a 
Belly, for Example, like a Cow, the Morning of 
the Day before he is to run a Courſe, yet when he 
is ſet for ſtarting, we cannot find any Fault with 
that Particular; and I could name a great many 
excellent winded Horſes that verify this Truth, but 
more eſpecially the Gelding called Looby, now in 
the hands of Watkin-Williams Wynne, Eſq; in 
Denbyſbire: this Gelding I have known for ſome 
. conſiderable Time, and have been often ſurprized 
do ſee him look ſo like a Cov, as to his Belly and 
Way of moving in his Walk, and yet run ſo well 
as he does; for I take him to be yet the beſt 
Twelve Stone Plate Horſe in the Kingdom; but it 
is all owing to his deep Chef, and roomy or large 
Belly, which, when empty, ſuffers his Guts to fall 
back toward his F/anks, altho* he may not appear 
ſo full in that Part at ſuch Time, and then his 
Lungs have more Room to expand themſelves ; ſo, The Way 
if the Reader will take my Opinion as to the Choice how tochuſe 
of a good winded Horſe, I would never have him 75 wack 
to pitch upon a cloſeribb'd one, that has his Rib 
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very near his Haunch-Bones. - ; 5 e 
The Croupe of a Horſe, is that Part next the Reins Croupe. 
upon which the Middle of the Pillion reſts: this 

ſhould have but a moderate Fall towards the Dock ; 
for if it fall too haſtily, the Horſe is ſaid to be 
droop-arſed, and therefore unſeemly; and: beſides 
this, the droop-arſed Horſe has frequently Capon- 
Thighs, or rather 15 for the moſt part a thin-thigh'd 
Horle, and conſequently more. ſabje& te cut and 
| knock his Legs together, than, the fullthightd 
Horſe; for it is, in a great meaſure, the Make of 
the Thighs which cauſes or prevents a Horſe's cut- 
5 C4: "2 ting 
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A Horſe can 
icarce go too 


wide behind, 


Part, and finewy, c 
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ting or interfering, as it is termed ; which I ſhall 


make appear in the Sequel of this Diſcourſe, when 
I come to treat upon that Subject in a more par- 


cular Manner. | 
As to the Huggen- Bones or Haunch- Bones, they 
are beſt when at a good Diſtance ; I mean, that 


Horſe is accounted ſtrongeſt, that has a good Dil-. 


tance between the Haunch- Bones, and he generally 


goes wider behind; for if he want Room above, 


he is almoſt ſure to want it be/ozv, and that is a very 


bad Fault in the hinder Parts of a Horſe ; for few 


can go too wide behind, or too near before, pro- 
vided they do not break Skin, or ruffle the Hair 
to a great degree indeed; and when a Horſe's 
Haunches are wide, he generally throws his Hinder- 
Feet on the Outſide of his Fore-Feet in running, 


which may be juſtly termed a ſtrong Way of doing 


that Exerciſe, or a way of running that gives the 
Horſe leaſt Trouble. . | 
As to the Tail, moſt People know it ſhould be 


ſet on pretty high, and have a good eaſy and free 


Motion; tho“ Sir William Hope ſays, the Tail 
ſhould be firm, ſtrong, and immovable ; but I ſup- 
poſe he ſpeaks of a kind of War-Hor/e, which is 
generally of the /if-dock'd Kind; and it may be, 


the Knight fancies, that when a Creature is ſtrong 


in the Dock, he is ſtrong in the Back, &c. but this 
Rule will not hold good, however plauſible it may 
appear at firſt View. Wy 


he Fore-Thighs are on each Side above the Knee; 
they are ſometimes called Armt, and I think with 


much more Reaſon than they are called Fore-Thighs: 


theſe ſhould be large and fleſhy towards the upper 
. and firm towards the Knee; 
which laſt ſhould be large, but not fleſhy, and pretty 


flat before. | | 


The Flanks of a Horſe are thoſe Bones on each 


Side next below the Knee ; and whereas in Man 


thereare two Bones on each Side below the Elbow 


to the Frif, as well as below the Knee to the 
. Eo Aucle, 
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Ancle, in Horſes there is but one, that paſſes the 


whole Length between the Knee and the great 


Poſtern-Joint below, or between the Hough and 
that Joint behind; indeed they have each of them 


a Bone towards their upper Part, which is called 


the Bodkin-like or Splint-Bone, that is adherent by 
a ſtrong Cartilage at each End, and which helps to 
ſupport and ſtrengthen the Shank- Bones (as they are 
called) both before and behind. _ 


The Shank-Bones ſhould be ſtrong, and the Leg 


below the Kzee, which, as I have ſaid, is commonly 
ſtiled the Shark, ſhould be flat and'ſinewy; for the 
round Leg is molt ſubject to the Greaſe, c. ard 
it is agreed that the farther che Back Sinexv ſtands off 
from the Bone, the better it is, provided it be. fire 
and firong. „ : 
The Pofterns, or the Joints called the Poftern- 


Feints, of a Running Horſe thoauld be large in Pro- 


portion to the Size of him, and moderately long, 
proviees his Back Sinew be ſtrong enough to make 


im ſtep upright upon them : And really, if I were 


to chuſe a Horſe for the Road, I would have him 
in Shape like that of a Running Horſe ; I don't 
mean of that light ſort of Shape, which many of 
the Vulgar imagine abſolutely neceſſary, when we 
deſign him for Racing, no, I would have him a 


- 


large ſized ſtrong Horſe, that ſhould move as light 


as a nimble- footed Galloway, and ſcorn the Ground, 
as it were, yet not too friſky or frolickſome when 
in Uſe; I fay, I would chuſe a Horſe for the Road 
which had all the Qualifications of a Race-Hor/e, 
that is, a Horſe in Perfection, large, frong, ative, 


and good-tempered, ſuch a one as J have already in 
| ſome meaſure deſcribed. . 


"0" 


The Coronet, ſometimes called the Cornet, as 
well as the Cronet, is the loweſt Part of the Poflern 


that runs round the Coin, and is diſtinguiſhed by 


the Hair that covers the upper Part of the Hoof: 
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Coronet, 


this Part ſhould not be higher or more elevate than 
the reſt of the Hoof; for if it is thick and large, it 
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The Hoof, 


be worſe than the black Sort. 


The Art of FARRIERY 


ſhews too much Moiſture, and that the Horſe will 


be liable to the Greaſe, Scratches, Wc. as well as 
tender Heels : what I mean by tender Heels, is, 


that he will be more tender than ordinary upon that 
Part behind where an Over-reach moſt commonly 
happens; for a large Coronet is often accompanied 
with a tender Heel and running Fre. 


The Coronet may indeed be too large and dry, as 
well as curled or wrinkled, in which Caſe it is a 
Sign of great Dryneſs of the whole Hoc; and it is 
upon this Part of a Horſe that the Crown-Scab hap- 


pens, which I ſhall deſcribe in its proper Place. 
The Hoof ſhould be dark and ſhining, ſomewhat 
reſembling the Colour of black Flint. T. 
Sir William Hope would have them of the Colour 
of a Deer's Hoof, which I cannot at preſent de- 


ſcribe : but in my Opinion, if it be a ſhining black : 


Hoof when rubbed clean from Dirt, free from 
Seams or Wrinkles, and broader or larger below 
than above, which is what we term a flattiſh Foot ; 
I fay, if his Hoof be of this ſort, and neither too 
ſmall nor too large ſor his Body, nor of a hot brittle 


Make and Diſpoſition, it may be pronounced a 


good Hoof, and one that is likely to endure the 
oads. | 1 ; | 


As the Hoof is very liable to Accidents, and even 


when good at firſt, it is generally the firſt Part that a 
Horſe complains of, provided he has been much 


uſed to hard Roads; I ſay, for theſe Reaſons we 


cannot take too much Care in chuſing them of a 
good and ſound Make : For what fignifies a fine 


Building, if it has not a proper Foundation to ſup- 
ah Or where is the Pleaſure of riding a fine 


orſe, when you are in Danger of your Neck 
every Moment you happen to come in ſtony Roads? 
Therefore look to my Motto. 

I think I have before hinted, that the cite 


5 Hoof is of a brittle Diſpoſition ; and thoſe that have 


Strokes, or are ribbed as it were, with white, mult 
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 . IMPROVED. 
It is very common with the Dealers in Horſes to 


keep their Cattle greaſed about the Hoofs, and 
black'd with ſomething or other: but what I mean 


by a black Hoof, is, one that is naturally ſo, with- 


out Art; for it is an ealy Matter to play Tricks, 
and ſkreen Blemiſhes in the Hoof, if you don't mind 


your Eye ; and as to truſting to the Honour or Ho- 
neſty of ſuch who make a Livelihood by dealing 


in Horſes, I would not adviſe any of my Friends 
c5 doit, having ſuffered fo often by thoſe who pre- 
tended to the ſtricteſt Prob ty, that from hencefor- 
ward I am determined to truſt my own Eyes and 


Judgment, and to take the Trouble of inſpecting 


every Part of the Horſe myſelf, when I have any 
Thoughts of buy ing; ſince every Time I have 
bought a Horſe upon the good Warranty of the 


Dealer, I have been deceived ; and one of the 


greateſt Bites that was ever put upon me I cannot 
ot mentioning, ſeeing a. ſhort Detail of it may 
forewarn my Readers againſt giving too much Cre- 
dit to the many, and, for the moſt part, falle Aſſe- 
verations of thceie tort of. Fellows, Who make no 
Conſcience. of cheating even their beſt Friends. The 
tory, in mort is this: (r | | 

A very worthy Gentleman of my Acquaintance, 

who is One f the Directors of the Eaff-ludia Com- 


pany, writ to me to buy him a /ized Celding for 


tiunting, and a Pad not leſs chat fourteen Hands 
high, j rovided I could meet with two fuch Horſes 
to my Mind; for he left the Prices, £0: intirely to: 
me, as I i.new what! Weight the Horſes were 10 
ci rry 3 ſo applied myſeif to an ald Acquaintance 
that has been a Denler in Horſes above theſe twenty 
Years,” (viz } Jercmy 'Stnpleton, who now keeps 
the Kings-Arms Inn in Kendal in Meſtmorland, 
and as I had for many Years been a Guett and En- 
cour:ger of the Houſe, I really had great Conſi- 
dence in the Man's Honeſty, Who keeps as great 


a Number of Horſes for Sale as any. Dealer on this 
Side Treut, aud for that Reaſon I thougart it in his 
4 | C6 Way - 
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The Art of FAR RNIIAR v 
Way to ſerve me, or my Friend, with two ſuck 
Horſes as we wanted: as e ſeveral of 
his Cattle to Preſton Fair, J happened to meet with 
him in Lancaſter, and aſked him if he had yet got 
a Horſe or two, ſuch as he knew I wanted, for my 
Friend? His Anfwer was, that he had then along 
with him a Pad that would ſuit the Gentleman, and 
made uſe of ſome of the common Cant of theſe 
Sharpers, as that the Horſe ran à Pace with any 
Pad in Chriſtendom, and the like Expreſſions, which 
I took to be of Courſe ; for the beſt of them, as J 
faid before, will hardly ſpeak one true Word in ten, 
eſpecially when they are about ſelling you a Horſe; 
in ſine, f had the Pad led out into the Street, and 
found his Colour, Size, Strength, and Age, as well 
as his Carrizge, and Way of dealing his Legs, (as 


haſte, I told my Friend Singleton that he muſt be 


ingenuous and free in telling me his private Faults - 


or Blemiſbes, if he had any, for. that I was called 
out of Town, and could nat ſtay to examine him 
horoughly. . 1 47 
5 5 hy ods a little odd to the unexperienced 
Reader, for me to ſay, I had not Time to examine 
the Horſe thoroughly, fince (he will ſay) I could 
have ſeen at once,whether the Horſe had been lame 
or blemiſhed; but I can aſſure ſuch Tyre's, that it 


requires ſome Time more than he may imagine, to 
examine a Horſe as we ought, when we want to be 


a Purchaſer ; for as we ſay by a Man, that you 
Gould . Peck of Salt with him before you truſt 
him, juſt ſo we may ſay by a Horſe; for unleſs 
you try-him ſeveral Miles in all ſorts of Roads, it 
will not be poſſible for you to judge rightly of his 
Temper and May of. going: and the Reaſon that 
People are ſo often cheated with bad Horles is, for 
want of due and deliberate Conſideratian; for they 
generally buy Horſes when "_— a Shew 2 Fr 


we ſay). would pleaſe any Man that knew how a 
Horſe ought to divide his Feet; but being called 
Abroad to viſit ſome of my Patients that were in 
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- IMPROVED. 
called) in the Dealer's Hand, which is the Way to 
be deceived ; for altho' a Horſe may prance and cut 
Capriols, and ſhew abundance of Life and Action, 
while under a tickle-heel'd Jockey-Boy, yet he may 
prove droniſh enough upon a Road,and ſnapper and 
ſtumble almoſt every Step he takes; and as to his 
Spirit which appears upon the Seb, it is all forced; 
for they muſt needs go, whom the D drives: 
therefore it is Folly in us to chuſe a Horſe upon a 
Shew, ſeeing few of us would care to ride a Journey 
upon him, if he was to travel in the Manner he is 
prancing when produced for Sale. But I ſhall give 
the Reader ſome fariher Cautions about chuſing a 
good Horſe, when J have ended my Deſcription of 
the Parts which ought to concur in Symmetry and 
Proportion with ręſpect to the whole Body of this 
uſeful Animal. Now to reſume the Thread of m 
Story relating to good Maſter Singleton. = 
I think I have told the Reader, that I depended 
ſo much upon the Honour of this Dealer in Horſes, 


that I would not give myſelf the Trouble of ſtrictly 


ſcrutinizing every particular Part of the Horſe, bur 
in general aſking him, if he knew he had any Fault, 
ap, told him, I had rather loſe Ten Pound than 
ſend my Friend a Horſe that would not pleaſe : 
upon which I was anſwered, that he was as ſound 
a Horſe as any in England. fo I accepted of him 
at the Price of Seventeen Guineas, about a Mile 
upon the Road as he was going from Lancaſter to 
Preſton ; but before I took Liverance of him (as 
it 1s called) I had him run along a little in his 
Halter, and upon his turning I told Mr. Singleton, 
that J thought he mark'd one of his Fore-Feet a 


little; but he was ſtill warranted for a ſound Horſe 


as any in Exgland; and as I remember, I uſed ſome 
farther Diſcourſe, ſuch as telling him, that as he 
and I had been old Acquaintance, durſt refer the 
Matter to him, with relation to the Horſe's Faults, 
that I could not examine into at that Time, and 
that if he could not ſafely warrant his being ſound, 
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I would inſpect him more nicely ; fo, if he pleaſed, 


he might ſave me the Trouble, ſeeing I could keep 
a Secret: however, this did not take ; for Mr. Sin- 
gleton ſtill infiſted upon his being a ſound Gelding, 


and that I might ſafely leave it to himſelf ; I then 


accepted of the Pad, and mounted him; but before 
I got Home, nay, before J had rid him a Quarter 
of a Mile, I found my Repentance came too late ; 
for the Horſe had formerly been grawve//ed, which, 
thro' Careleſſneſs of the Owner, or Want of Skill in 
the Farrier, had wrought its Way to the Coronet 
of the Hoof, and there formed what is termed a 
DPuitter-Bone; this had been pretty dextrouſly cured, 


a ſmall Excreſcence only remaining ; yet the Hoof 


7 ſeldom or newer good after a Quitter- Bone; for 
it is like the Nails of a Human Body, which grow 
lumſy and uneven when they have been acciden- 
tally bruiſed, and alſo when a ſuppurating Tumour 
has ſeized upon the Root of any of them, it is ten 
to one the ſucceedingNai! will be curled and uneven, 
But to return to my Story: The Hoof and Coronet 
were in ſome. meaſure joined, and a new Hoof 
growing down by degrees ; but there was an Open- 
ing or Crack that I could turn the End of my little 
Finger in, which was two Inches Jong from. the 
Edge of the Hoof upwards : And what had my moſt 
honeſt Friend Singleton done to hide this Blemiſh ? 
Why, he had ſtuffed the Crack full of ſome kind 
of Cement, like Putty, and afterwards black'd the 
Hoof with Greaſe and Soot, or ſuch like, ſo it 
dropped out as ſoon as the Horſe came upon uneven 
Ground, and ftrainad that Quarter of the Hoof, by 
which means the Branch became wider. Fæliæ quem 
faciunt, fc. EEE 5 2 
This may inform the Reader, of what Credit and 
Reputation Monſ. Singleton is, and allo forewarn 
him that he make not an oyer-haſty Bargain for a 
Horſe, whether he would buy him out of the Hand 
of a Dealer, or a Farmer, ſeeing we have a 2 75 72 
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IMPROVED. 


ſufficient | in my Motto. Therefore to return to the 


Deicription of a Horſe's Hoof. | 
I think the Hoof ſhould be plain an even, [ 


mean, free from Curls or Wrinkles; for ſuch 
Wrinkles or Curls are a Sign of a hot beaten Hoof, 
generally ſpeaking ; moreover, a deep or bigh Hoof 


with a narrow Heel is exceeding bad, and 1 think 


ſuch a Hoof more like an Ajr's than a Horſe's ; 


neither is too thin and lat a Hoof in any wiſe good; 


what I mean by a thin and flat Hoof is, when the 


Sole of the Hoof is ſo thin that the Horſe cannot 
bear his Weight upon it without Pain, when he 


trots along a Pavement. without Shoes: And it is 


really unaccountable, to ſee ſo many different forts 
of Tempers, as I may ſay, in Horſes Hoofs ; for 
ſome will travel as well, nay better, without any 
Shoes at all, than others will in the moſt eaſy Shoes 


you can contrive; for you will ſee many of them 


go juſt like chat Horſe of Alexander the Great, 


which, as Fame ſays, had Corus upon his Feet and 


Toes: But I muſt own, there are many good,. I 
mean, otherwiſe good Horſes, that have tender 
Hooks ; ; and ſome J have obſerved, that had ſeem- 


ingly, and to all Appearance, firm tough Hoofs of 


regular Size and Shape, yet could not move upon a 
hard Road without Difliculty, and like a Hoof- 
foundered Horſe, as we call them ; theſe ſort of 


Horſes would keep a Man warm upon a cold Win- 
ter's Day, if he has any Feeling in him, or can 


ſweat for Fear: but there are ſome People will jog 


on without being at all affected, tho? the Beaſt they 


ride ſtumble every Moment ; for it is all one to 
them whether they ride a Hor/e or an Ox, and it is 
therefore that a good nimble-footed Horſe is ill loſt 
when he falls into ſuch a Hand that does not know 
how to value him. 
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As the Soles of a Horſe's Feet ſhould be thick, Soles, and 


frong, and a little hollow or diſh'd ; ſo likewiſe Heels and 
ſhould his Heels be moderately high and open; and Fruſh 

his Fru ſmall, and Pen 8 and tough; other- 
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wiſe, if the Fruſb be too large, and moiſt withal, it 


is apt to make his Heels tender, ſa that when he 
cones upon uneven Roads, he will be every now 
and then ready to drop down under you, efpe- 
cially when a ſmall looſe Stone happens to light 
juſt upon the Part that is not defended by the She; 
and befides this, it is obſervable, that Horſes with 
a large and moiſt Fru4 are molt liable to theGrea/ſe, 
and other Humours about the Heels and Coronet, 
according to what 2s (I remember) I have before 
hinted. Now to proceed to the Yig hs, Hams, Tc. 
The Th:ghs ſhould be pretty large and fleſhy, and 
then he will not be ſo apt to cut behind, eſpecially 
if he is Thigh'd down to the Hough, as the Expreſ- 
ſion is; for this kind of Shape will throw his Hind- 


Feet wider, and add to the Strength of his Quar- 


ters; yet we ſeldom ſee a Horſe with thin Breeches, 


but he knocks his Hind-Legs together, and gives a 


Groom more Trouble to keep them clear of Swell- 
ings, than Half a Dozen Horſes that divide all four 
well; for it is chiefly thoſe Horſes which cat and 
knock their Legs together, that are moſt ſubject to 
Greaſe, and have Swellings : But as to the Notions 
which moſt People entertain with relation to Hu- 
ours of this or that kind falling down to the Limbs, 
or that ſuch a Horſe is full of Humours, I ſay, ſuch 
Notions are merely ſuperficial, and the Effect of 


Ignorance in the Mechaniſm of an Animal Body; 
I fay, in an Animal Body, becauſe no Man can be 


ſaid to underſtand Anatomy well, unleſs he is tho- 


roughly acquaintedwith theMakeandConfiguration 


of the Parts of the Brute as well as Human Cæea- 
tures ; ſince it is by comparative Anatomy that we 
muſt carry our Reaſonings ſtill farther and farther, 
and explain the mechanic Powers more fully, than 
we could do, where we confined to the Inſpection of 
Human Bodies alone: and really it is next to an 
Impoſſibility for me to teach my Readers, how they 
may adminifter Relief to a poor dumb' Creature, 


either outwardly or inwardly, unleſs they will apply 
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IMPROVED. 
themſelves to the Study and Conſideration of the 
particular Parts of the Body of ſuch Creature ; for 
till this be done, we mult expect to hear Diſtempers 
in Horſes called by odd unintelligible Names, nay, 
by ſuch as never had a Being in Nature, and there- 
fore they are not naturally to be accounted for: to 
this End, I would recommend the Folio Edition of 
Mr. Andrew Snape, Farrier to King Charles I. or 
_ elſe the Anatomical Part of the Farrier's New 
Guide, which is a kind of Repetition of what Mr. 
Snape has told us before; the latter goes under the 
Name of Gib/9n's Farriery, and is no deſpicable 
Piece, provided his Preſcriptions were a little more; 
conciſe and bounded : I fay, I would recommend 
theſe, or one of them, to the Peruſal of my Readers : 
and I am faitisfied they will find ample Satisfaction, 
if they deſire to be inſtructed in the Knowledge of 
the Parts of a Horſe ; for thoſe Authors have done 
that Bufineſs ſo well, that it would have been ſuper- 
fluous in me, to have ſaid any thing of that kind, far- 
ther than what Neceſſity may oblige me to, when I 
come to treat upon theDiſtempers incident toHorſes. 
And without a competent Knowledge in Anatomy, 
Mechanics, and Natural Philoſophy, the Cure of Diſ- 
eaſes will be very myſterious and uncertain, ſeeing 
even with theſeHelps we meet with Difficulty enough 
in many Caſes, by reaſon of the different Conſtitu- 
tions, or particular Diſpoſitions we every Day meet 
with: So that there was great Cauſe for the firſt A- 
phoriſm of the divine Hippocrates; (vix.) 08. - 
Bes, n 5 Texvii varph, 0 5 xapess ove, n 
) Tere Tran, i 5 reins yarn. AG: 
oo georJ]oy TapsFew To! Seov7e miltorra, and - 
Y 70Y VOGEOvTa, & Tus @apiovrat, de,. 
I have ſaid, that the Thighs of a Horſe ſhould 
be full and ſtrong, according to my Motto from 
Horace, (vir quod pulebræ Clunes, &c. yet 1 
have now and then ſeen a Horſe that had- too much 
Thigh, ſo that he was laden with them: This veri- 
fies the old Adage, (vix.) Too much of any Thing 
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7s good for nothing : Therefore the Thighs, or, as 


ſome call them, the Buttochs, ſhould be large in 


Moderation, and if they be plump and full towards 


the Inſide, it is ten to one but he is a good going 


Horſe backwards, as the Fockeys exprels it ; there- 


fore I don't think our ſaying, ſuch a Horſe goes the 


wrong end before, altogether improper, when we 
ſpeak it of a Horſe that goes wide before, and near 
behind; for that Manner of dividing the Legs is no 
way ſuitable for a good Road Horſe; I would ſay, 


no Horſe can be bona fide a good Road Horſe, that 


divides in ſuch a Way; for he is like many more 
of Gop's Creatures, which all the Art of Man 


can never mend. 5 
The Hams or Houghs ſhould be large, ſinewy, 


and free from fleſh ; the great Sinew behind ſhould 


be large, and a good Way from the Bone, ſo as to 
be ſeen at a Diſtance, otherwiſe he is what we call 
gummy in this particular Part, and he will of Con- 
{equence be more ſubject to Inflammations upon the 


Houghs, on any hard Uſage ; and from hence the 
| Bog-Spawin, commonly (tho? erroneouſly) termed 


the Blood-Spawin, Ec. I ſay, erroneouſly for the 
moſt. part; for where there is ne Tumour in the 
Spavin-Place occaſioned from the Blood, in the 
Manner of a varicoſe Swelling of the Veins of the 
lower Limbs in Human Bodies, there are twenty 


that are produced from Over-ſtrainings of the Joint 
and Tendons adjoining ; for what is commonly called 
a Bog-Spawin, or Blood-Spawin, if you were to cut 


into it with a fine ſharp- pointed Pen-knife, you will 
find that inſtead of Blood there will iſſue out a 
browniſh Gelly, which for the moſt part is con- 
tained in a Cy/iis, or Bag; and this is of the fame 
Nature with the} ind. Gall near the Footlock-Toint; 


for when a Tendon, or what the common People call 


a Sineaw, is ſtrained farther than its proper Power 


of Elaſticity will allow of, it will often, tho? not 
always, produce a Tumour or Swelling that has a 
browniſh gelatinous Matter contained in it: 
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IMPROVED.. 
this I ſhall ſhew more at. large hereafter, as well as 
point out the Abſurdity of taking up the Veins for 
the Cure of Spawins in general, when I come to 
treat upon thoſe Diſorders more fully than I had 
Opportunity to do, at the Time I writ my First 
Volume on this Subject. Therefore I muſt at preſent 
return to a Deſcription of the Hams er Howghs. | 
I have told the Reader, they ſhould be large and 


ſnewy, in Proportion to the Size of the Horſe; or, 
{ had rather ſee a Horle of fourteen, Hands high 


41 


have Houghs large enough for a Horſe of fifteen, 


provided his other Joints be anſwerable; and as to 

the bending Parts, they ſhould be pretty ſtraight, 

that is, the Shin-Bones between the Houghs and 
Poſtern-Joints, when the Horſe. ſtands an even 

Ground, ſhould be perpendicular ; and if they are 
remarkably otherwiſe, he is termed a Sic#/e-hough'd A Sickle- 
Horſe ; and this Sort I have obſerved are ſooneſt Hoof, whats 
taught to pace or pad well, but they are more ſub- 

jet to what we call Curbs, or hard Excreſcences 


+ 4 ww as 


uch Means 
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as are moſt ſuitable to reſtore it to its priſtine State, 
or to lend a helping Hand in thePerformance of all 
the natural, vital, and animal Fundtious, which 
one Employment or other we undertake, contrary 
to her firſt Intention, requires of us; for, as J have 
faid before, ſo I now agaia repeat it, (w/z ) that 
we every Day, nay, every Hour of our Lives, when 
we are upon Buſineſs, ſee both Men and Hor/es far 
oat of the Road that Nature deſigned them for; 
and this, no doubt, is the very Reaſon why we 
hear ſo many Complaints of the had Performances 
of both. But to return to the Curb. 
I have ſaid, that when any Part of the Body of 
an Animal groans, as it were, or is oppreſſed under 
the Acuon it perfarms, Dame Nature is ſo bench- 
cent and kind, as to ſupply ſuch Part with a greater 
Degree of Nouriſhment, and thereby to enlarge and 
ſtrengthen it: and that this is the Caſe, We every 
Day may be convinced, both in the Animal and 
Vegetable Kingdoms ; for there is a very great Ana- 
logy between them: I mean this, viz. that the 
Muſcles of the Body which we have moſt Occaſion 
to ule, according to the Employments we follow, 
will grow larger by ſuch Uſe, till we begin to de- 
cline in Years, and that the Parts tend to %, or 
become bony ; which laſt is the very Cauſe why 
we muſt unavoidably die of Old Age, without any 
Diſeaſe or Accident intervening : and for this par- 
ticular Conſideration we are beholden to the Saga- 
city and Penetration of that great Naturaliſt, and 
eminent Profeſſor of our Art, the late Herman Boer- 
Baabe; this worthy Man, with whom I had the 
Honour as well as Pleaſure to be acquainted, has 
made it appear, that Animals have a greater Num- 
ber of Blood. Veſſels when they are brovght forth, 
than they ever have afterwards ; and that by Length 
of Time thoſe Veſſels, as well as a great many other 
Parts of the Body, oſſify and become bony, which 
is the Cauſe of a natural Death. And in my Opi- 
nion, there is a great Reaſon to imagine, that every 
RE. PS Animal 
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IMPROVED. 
fnimalcule, or, at leaſt, every Fætus perfectly 
formed, has more Canals and Blood-Veſſels per- 
vious and open, than it ever afterwards has ; for 
there cannot be any Addition of Parts, but only an 
Increaſe, and lengthening out, as it were; for the 
Finger was a Finger, and the Toe a Toe, when the 
Fztus was in Embryo ; and the longer any Animal 
lives, the leſs diſtin and ſeparate are the Parts of 
it. This the Gentlemen, who are ſkilled in the Ana- 
temical Profeſſion can teltify. And if it be true, as 
is moſt likely, than an Embryo has more ſeparate 
and diſtinct Parts than an adult or full-aged Perſon, 
what Cauſe have we to adore the Great Anwimwpy us, 
the Supreme Being ! and what poor deſpicable Crea- 
tures are we, in compariſon of Him, when all our 
Diſcoveries are as nothing, in Competition with his 
Omniſcrence ! So that the juſtly celebrated My. Pope 
hid good Reaſon (in his E ay on Man) to tell us, 
that in another World, OY 


«© Superior beings, when of late they ſaw 

A mortal Man unfold all Nature's Law, 
Admir'd ſuch Wiſdom in an Earthly Shape, 
And ſhew'd a Newton as we ſhew an Ape. 


I fay, the Muſcles or Leaders, as the common 
People call them, grow firmer and ſtronger by fre- 
quent Uſe; and thoſe that have the greateſt Streſs 
laid upon them, provided that it be not out of all 
Reaſon, become bigger bellied in Proportion to 
thoſe of the reſt of the Body. This is obſervable in 
People that carry heavy Burdens, Running Foot- 
men, Wc. who have their Muſculi G 
which give Shape to the Calves of the Legs, much 
larger than thoſe Men who uſe a ſedentary Life. 
And if the Muſcles do this, the Tendons muſt alſo 
do the like, tho” not in ſo viſible a Degree; and 
for theſe Reaſons a Szcale-hough'd Horſe, as we call 
thoſe whoſe Houghs bend in much, or whoſe Shin-. 
Bones below the Hough do not Rand perpendi 


aſterocnemii, 
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when 
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4 
 _.., When the Horſe is upon even Ground; I ſay, for 
theſe Reaſons, there is a greater Streſs upon the 
Tendan that paſſes behind the Crook of the Hougl, 
wh is the Tendon of the Muſcle called Gaftercc 
nemius Externus, than there is in other Horſes that 
70 ſtand more upright and ſtraight upon their Legs; 
e fag a and for this Renton, Nature is obliged to ſtrengthen 
ys 83 the Part by an Addition of Matter, ſo that a kind 
Bone Spa- of hard Excreſcence is formed, which we call a 
vin, &. Curb: And indeed it is the ſame with relation to 


the Bone-Spawin, provided it is not hereditary, but 
accidental ; for Nature finding the Points of the 
 Houghs over-firained, when theHorſe is young, and 
griſtly, ſhe ſupplies the ſame with a ſort of Carti- 
3 Subſtance, in order to ſtiffen them; and 
while this is forming, the Horſe is apt to halt; but 
when it is fixed and indurated, then he ſhall a/, 
trot, or gallop, in a Manner, as well as a ſound 
Horſe. . 
be, for our Farriers to take up the Ferns, as they 
call it, far the Cure or Hindrance-of a Bone-Spa- 
Lin, ſeeing the Blood in the Veſſels they tie up and 
cut aſunder has little or nothing to do in the Affair: 
for altho' I muſt own, that all the nutritive Par- 
ticles of the Body are ſecerned or ſeparated from the 

| Maſs of Blood, yet taking up the Veins can have 
no good Influence upon Bony Excreſcences of any 
kind, altho' indeed it may have a bad one; for 


Falſe Notion theſe Fellouus generally take up the Veins above the 


of the Far- 


r ers about 


taking up 
the Veins. 


Swelling, imagining that the Blood in thoſe Weſſel 
flows down towards the Hough, whereas it is quite 
cotherwiſe; for as the Arterial Blood flows or circu- 
. lates from the Center to the Circumference, that is, 

from the Heart to the Extremities, ſo, on the con- 

trary, the Venal is conveyed from the Circumte- 

rence to the Center, that is, from the Extremities 
of the Arteries towards the Lungs, and thence to 
the Heart again: For a Vein is no more than the 
Continuation of an Artery; and if the Veins be tied 
up, and cut above the Tumour or Spawvir,. it way 


_ 


Therefore how ridiculouſly abſurd muſt it 
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conſequently increaſe the ſame, provided theſeMen 


, for 
reaſon truly, when they ſay that the Spawin is fed 


1 the 


ough, by the Vein. And if I amanſwered, that the Far- 
eroc- NViers which are more expert and cunning in their 
that WProfeflion, not only tie and cut the Veins above, 
£85 ; pat likewiſe below the Tumor; I muſt reply, that 
zthen {Whuch Practice is equally blameable ; becauſe the 
kind WBlood will be more obſtructed by ſuch Operation, 
call a Wind conſequently the Tumour or Bony Excreſcence 
on to Whncreaſed as much as poſſible; neither do they know 
y, bet r conſider, that tho” they tie up, and cut the Yeins 
f the En the moſt advantageous Manner they poſſibly can 
g, and et there are Ramifications or Branches which 
Carti. WMpread themſelves abroad, like the Branches of a 


; and Hrree, and theſe muſt ſupply a Sufficiency of Blood 


t; but Wo the Parts between the two Ligatures upon the 
walk, Neſſel; and for this Reaſon the Excreſcence called 
ſound Bl Bore-Spawin will not be cured, or the Progreſs of 
nuſt it It ſtopped by this Method. " 

5 they U am ſenſible it will be hard for me to perſuade 
e- Spa. Neople that what I ſay is true; for Cuſtom and 


up and repoſſeſſion are very ſtrong in theſe Caſes, inſo- 


Affair: Wuch that tho' a Gentleman has not any great Faith 


e Far. curing the Bone-Spawvin, by taking up the Veins, 


om the Wet I have known, when it has been conſented to 
n have ſuch Perſon, his Anſwer was, that it could do 
of any Wb Harm, if it did no Good. And I well remem- 


e; for r, that an Acquaintance of mine, a Superviſor of 
ove the Wt: Exciſe, had an excellent Road-Mare that was 
Veſſebhne, and after he had applied to ſeveral Farriers 
is Quit Br her Cure, he was at laſt told, that her Yeins 
r CLIC" Bit be taken up, for that ſhe was putting out a 
that 15, Nia of the bony fort. He then made fo free as 
he con- aH my Thoughts; for, he ſaid, every Man he 
rcumfe- denquired of, gave him different Advice; and in 


remitic WS: main [ happened to differ from them all; for I 


ence Und ſhe had got a kind of Rheumati/m or Sciatica 
han the he; Hip, and as to a Spavin, there was not the 

; be -w t Sign of it; ſo I adviſed him to oil her a little 
it muff 


conſe- and 


n about Half an Ounce of Oil of Turpentine, An Oleous 
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Mixture ſor and two Ounces of Spirits of Wine camphoratelW to be 
the Rheu- ext, and let her have Reſt at Graſs for a Fortnigit er 
N at leaſt, by which Means ſhe became ſound, and if the 
Here.. in all likelihood may never have it again; ſince iti unleſ 
common for Horſes, as well as Men, to be afflicteiſ of D. 
with the Sciatica or Rheumati/m to a great degree as tc 

for Weeks together, and when they once get clear truſt 
of the Fit, (as we term it) have perhaps never heard than 
any more of it while they lived: For theſe Diſten for 1 
pers, with ſome others, called ſalutary Diſtemper MW Dang 

ſeldom or never ſeize upon an unſound Bod) them 


Therefore the merry and facetious Burle/que Po} Food 
knew more about Diſtempers, in my Opinion, thai the N 
many who pretend to the Cure of them; for he hi quent 


the Nail upon the Head, where he ſays, comm 
| | | ſhould 

As ſome Diſeaſes which are found But 7, 
Always to ſeize upon the Sound. Horſe | 
ſigned 


| Now had my Friend the Superviſor ſuffered ii tols ſui 
Farrier to take the Thigh-Veins of his Mare u would 
and likewiſe turned her to Graſs, it is very probabſi Head | 


he would have had the Credit of curing an initi bis Mo 

; Bone-Spavin, altho* there was no other Appearan] fore all 

Cures often Of it than i» Nubibus : So common is it for Ma that th 

attributed to kind to attribute Cures to wrong Agents. But a employ 
wrong A- have often ſaid before, ſo I have Room in ere will be 
gents: Page to inſiſt upon it, that it will never be bet to do 

with us, while the Care of our Horſes Health with th 

ſubmitted to a Pack of i//irerate Farriers, who i that Re, 

ignorant of the Science of Anatomy, as well as all the ( 

deficient in Knowledge with relation to the Mat only to 

Medica, ſetting aſide all the other neceſſary Req the Far; 

ſites for perfecting them in the Buſineſs they prete The! 

The Author to: And J hope the Reader will pardor the frequ perties v 

diſſuades Digreſſions I now and then run into upon this MW much fr 

People from count; by reaſon I would willingly perſuade Ml or Butto 

eee I mean thoſe who have any tolerable Share Shoulder 

fers or Cow. Learning, to truſt to their own Reading and E Horſe's \ 

leeches, rience, rather than ſuffer a good ſerviceable Crea Upright 
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to be doctor'd out of his Life by the common Far- 
riers : And as to thoſe People who cannot read, or, 
if they could, are not able to digeſt what they read, 
unleſs it were penn'd in Markham's Style, or that 
of De Gray, and others of the like Stamp; I ſay, 


as to theſe Men, I would adviſe them rather to 


truſt to Nature, or what ſome call Prawidence, 


than employ a common Farrier, or Coau-leech; 


for I do aſſure them, their Cattle will be in leſs 
Danger, provided they only take proper Care of 
them as to keeping them warm, and giving them 
Food of eaſy Digeſtion, with Exerciſe according to 
the Nature of the Caſe; for really I have ſo fre- 
quently ſeen, and ſtill ſee ſuch Practice amongſt the 
common Farriers, c. that I often wonder there 
ſhould be a ſound Horſe in any Gentleman's Stable: 
But Thanks to Strength of Conſtitution : For the 
Horſe ſeems made on Purpoſe, as if he were de- 
ſigned to meet with theſe Plagues on Earth, who 
tols ſuch Szug down his Throat Day by Day as 
would poiſon even the Devil hin/elf, could his 
Head be held up with a Cord, and a Horn put into 
his Mouth as paſſively as the other ſuffers it. There- 


fore all I would deſire of my Readers is this, (wiz.) 


that they would read, and confider well, before they 
employ any Farrier at all, and by that Means they 
will be able to know the Man which is moſt likely 
to do Service, neither will they ſo fondly run in 
with the common Opinion of the Virtues of this or 
that Recipe, or Preſcription ; but by duly weighing 
all the Circumſtances of the Caſe, be enabled not 


only to diſcover the Diſeaſe, but alſo. to judge of 


the Farrier's Proceedings. 


The Paſterns behind ſhould have the like Pro- The Hida- 
perties with thoſe before, that is, they ſhould be as Paſterns. 


much ſtronger in Proportion as the Hind Quarter 
or Buttocks are heavier than the Fore Quarters or 


dhoulders ; fince nothing is a greater Sign of a Farther 
Horſe's Strength and Goodneſs, than his ſtanding Signs of a 
upright upon his Paſterns, but more eſpecially be- god Horſe.; 
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ty The Art of FARRIERY 
1 hind: And J have very often obſerved, that the imag 
1 beſt of Road. Hor ſes ſtand off their Joints behind, unde 
1 (as it is called) that is, when you fee a Horſe a Ho 
1 either in a Stall, or hanging at a Door, if his Sin- Peop: 
1107 Bones below the Hoofs, inſtead of being perpendi- Opin: 
\.. 118 cular, or behind the Hoofs, I ſay, if theſe Bones, what 
1 when the Horſe ſtands lazily, be before the Hoofs, Auth 
. l = - he may be ſaid to ſtand off his Joints : And the that b 
#118100 Reaſon I give for this being a Token of Goodneſs Mind, 
D is, that fosaſmuch as the ſtrong Sinews upon the it he t 
"14 Back of his Legs are able to bring the Shin-Bones beliey 
{41| WH thus forwards when the Horſe ſtands alone, they greate 
111.18 will be much more able to ſupport a Weight upon ſervice 
10 0188 his Back When mounted; and for this Reaſon theſe about 
164 3 fort of Horſes are obſerved not to tire ſo ſoon as omit ſa 
MOMS! thoſe which hang in Jemmars, as we may fay, or of this 
„ | thoſe which the late Duke of Newcaſtle calls Qua- confeſs 
. i lity-Horſes ; becauſe they riſe and fall, and ſway as muc 
i up and down like a Coach hung in Leathers, by tranſer 1 
10640 reaſon of the Weakneſs of their Sinews. 5 The 
61 64 | I muſt own, the laſt fort of Horſes, I mear . have 
N thoſe which bend much in the Paſterns, trot gene. , nn 
r rally with more Eaſe to the Rider than the other MI, © 
N ſort, that ſtand ſtiff and upright ; yet they travel . Parti 
| with leſs Eaſe to themſelves, and are apt to throw MI. King 
Dirt upon the Rider, as well as interfere or cut, I. Pe. 
and to dwell upon the Ground, (as the Jockeys term . hrs, 


it ;) they are allo apt to over-reach, or hit their MI, - 
Hind-Shoes againſt their Fore-Shoes, and often to . Td 


cut themſelves in the Heels of the Fore-Feet, where- = pe 
by they become uſeleſs for ſome Time together; . wes 
tho' Gravel ſeldom does any Harm, when it enters . Shap : 

e 


by a Wound upon the upper Part of the Hoof, . ; 
provided only common Care be taken to keep the . th "a x 
_ Wound clean, &c. | K eleſs, 
I ſhall now beg Leave to go on, and give my the 43 
Sentiments how and in what Manner we ought to. eh if 
proceed, when we would buy a Horfe out of the. hate 
Hands of a Dealer, or other Perſon ſkilled in the 21 
Buſineſs: and this will not be a very eaſy Taſk, U 
| 1 imagine ; 


{'? . 
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imagine; ſeeing every young Fellow pretends to 
underſtand, and therefore will boldly deſcribe ho- 
a Horſe ſhould be faſhion'd': and beſides this, moſt 
People ſeem ſo bigotted to their own Notions and 
Opinions of Hor/es, that I am far from expecting 
what I lay down under this Head ſhould have the 
Authority of an Ad of Parliament. However, let 
that be as it may, I am determined to tell my 
Mind, and then the Reader may make what Uſe of 
it he thinks proper; tho' I have the Vanity to 
believe that the more Uſe he makes of it, the 
greater Chance he will have to meet with good 
ſervicea ble Horſes for any of the Exerciſes I am 
about to mention. Yet, before J do this, I cannot 
omit ſaying ſomething as to the Breed of Horſes 
of this or that Kingdom or Climate; tho' I muſt. 
confeſs, that the late Duke of Neaucaſtle has ſpoken 
as much to the Point as poſſible, therefore I ſhall 


cannot poſſibly be found, being but a meer CH- 
** mera ; becauſe they take the Shape of every 
particular Member from Horſes of different 

Kingdoms, and join them together, to makeup 
* a perfectly well-ſhaped Horſe ; ſo that they 
'* compoſe them as they pleaſe, and frame a Horſe 
only after their own Fancy, and not at all accord- 
ing to Nature. The Barbs are of one kind of 
„Shape, Spaniſb Horfes of another, and Turkiſh 
* Horſes differ alſo in their Shapes one from ano- 
ther: The Neapolitan Horſes have alſo one 
Shape; and the Friexelaud and ſtrong-knit Dutch 
* Horſes differ in Shapes from them all. Yet never- 
* theleſs, the Horſes of all theſe Countries are per- 
* fetly well-ſhaped in their Kinds, according to 
* the different Structure of their Bodies. And 
altho' there be alſo different Sizes amongſt all 
* theſe various Kinds, yet when I ſee a Horſe, 
I can immediately difcover whether he be a 
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tranſcribe his Words as near as may be: (vz.) Remarks | 
The perfect Shape of a Horſe, as many Authors upon the 
have deſcribed it to us, is ſo very nice, that it Shape of 
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reign Horſes ; and a Scotch Horſe is ſuppoſed more 
hardy in Nature than the Exgliſb; but generally 
they are ſluggiſh and heavy; yet I have moſtly 
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« Barb, .Spaniſh, Turk, Neapolitan, or ſtrong fe 
« Dutch Horſe. Several People have aſked me, 


«© which was the beſt and moſt beautiful Horſe in 1 4 
. the World.? To whom I replied, that until uf 
* they told me for what” Uſe they deſigned him, re 
I could give them no poſitive Anſwer 3 becauſe ns 
* moſt part of the Horſes of all theſe different th 
Kingdoms are good and beautiful in their Sizes, WW w 
% and may be made uſe of in their Kinds, accord- fie 
ing to the Service which is moſt ſuitable for An 


: 46 them.“ | 


This is an excellent Account, and difficult to be 
mended ; for, as I have ſaid before, (vix.) if we 
did not fo frequently put Horſes to perform Things 
which Nature never deſigned them for, we fhould 
be much better ferved, with Road Hor/es eſpecially, 
if not with all other Kinds in general. And in my 
Opinion, every Climate produces Horſes which are 
moſt ſuitable for that Climate under which they are 
bred; I mean, moſt ſuitable in this Manner, vs. 
an Engl; Horſe is better able to bear the Cold of 
the C/imate he is bred in, than thoſe we call Fo- 


obſerved, that when we meet with a Scotch Horſe 
about fourteen Hands high, that is well turned, 
trots and walks nimbly, and has a pretty good Spirit, 
he for the moſt part exceeds our Engliſb Horſe, as 
to Durableneſs in travelling, and keeping his Fleſh; 
yet, as I ſaid before, this Sort is very ſcrace, for! 
can't ſay I have ever ſeen above four or five theſe 
twenty Years, altho' J have been looking out for 
one a great Part of that 'Time, and now aud then 
ſent, as well as gone myſelf, to ſome of the moſt 
noted Horſe- Fairs in the North of England: So that 
I ſay, it is very hard to meet with a good Scote 
Horſe, that is nimble and lively; nor can I remem 
ber to have ſeen any of that Country Horſes witi 
over-much Spirit, as is common to Foreign _ 
ol 
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for tho? they may ſometimes have Spirit and Life 


enough, yet they take Correction kindly ; ſo that 
the Rider is not in ſo much Danger of his Neck 


upon a Scotch, as a Spaniſh, Barb, or other Fo- 


_ reign Horſes. | 


The Dutch and Flanders Horſes are ſuitable to 


the Soil they are bred upon, as well as the We/h ; 


which latter are generally ſmall in Size, and of a 


fiery Temper, agreeable to that of the South or 
 Antient Britains themſelves. | | 1 

The Dutch Horſe thrives well in England, but The Dutch 
in Time degenerates and grows leſs; that is, our 
Black Breed is not near ſo round, plump, and 
ſtrong 


as the natural Dutch or Flanders Horſes: 
and it is obſerved, that the Dutch Horſe mixed 


with a right Exgliſè Mare produces good Road. 


Horſes, and ſtrong enough for any Weight; which 
laſt is a great Article, provided they do but ſtep 
light and nimble ; but that Perfection is rare 
amongſt the Strong Breed. 


The Arabian Horſe indeed ſhould have had the The Arabi- 
Preference, becauſe of all Horſes he may be ſaid 


to be the fineſt. | 


The Arabians moſtly nouriſh them, when Foals, 


with Camels Milk : So that they are not of the 
Opinion of many in our own Country, who be- 
lieve, that if a Foal was to ſuck an 4/5, it would 
become Muliſo, becauſe they ſee ſomething like it 
in other Caſes ; as, for Inſtance, a Drake Faich'd 
under a Hen will be more apt to tread Hens, than 
any other that was hatch'd under one of its own 
Species; but the Reaſon of this is, becauſe ſuch a 
Drake has been more uſed to a Hen when he was 
young, and therefore he will the ſooner take on 
with her when he grows older, but not becauſe he 
has inbibed any thing farther of the Hens Nature 


by being hatch'd by her : And thus it would be 
Vith a Hor/e-Foal, or, in better Englih, with a 


Mare's-Foal got by a Horſe ; for if it were to ſuck 
an A,, and run the Summer along with ſuch Nurſe, 
| SIS Eo the 


Horſe, 


- 


an Horſe, 


Why a 
Drake 
ſometimes 


treads Hens, 
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Method of 
raiĩſing good 
Foals. | 


The Art of FARRIERY 
the Foal whether Horſe or Mare, would not be ſo 
much afraid of an A/5 as the Generality of our 


Horſes are, which boggle ſometimes to that degree, 


that they are ready to leap out of the Lane when 


we meet an Ah, or the next of Kin to him: Yet 


in Contradiction to this Doctrine, I have heard it 


aſſerted by ſome Gentlemen that love the Diverſion 


of Cock-fighting, that the Eggs which were hatch'd 
under Dengbil Fouls would prove Dunghil Cacks, 
or mere Runaways, tho' ſuch Eggs were out of 
ever ſo good a Hen and Cock; neither could J per- 


ſuade them out of ſuch Error, notwithſtanding I . 


had bred excellent good Cocks that were hatch'd by 
Turkies, Geeſe, Ducks, Fc. for in the main, the 


Fowl that keeps the Eggs warm, is no more to the 


Eggs, than the Earth is to a Plant, (bix.) the com- 
mon Mother of all; yet tho? ſhe is ſo, ſhe does not 
loſe any of her Subſtance by nouriſhing ſuch Plant; 
for it has been made appear by-planting a Pompion- 
Seed in aPot with Earth, that tho“ the f produced 
a Fruit of ſix Pounds Weight, yet the whole of the 


latter remained the ſame in Weight as when firſt 


ut into ſuch Pot: and I ſhould efteem Chickens 
hatch'd in Ovens (as I am told they do at Grand 


Cairo in Egypt,) as good Cocks as any, provided 


they were well bred Eggs, as we ſay. But I could 
give many more Reaſons why there is nothing ma- 
terial communicated with the Milk, I mean, asto 
Temper or Diſpoſition, Ic. provided my Time would 


allow me; however, I hope theſe are ſufficient to 


induce any Gentleman ſo far, as to let his Foal ſuck 
à Cart-Mare, if he wants his own for Uſe or Plea- 


ſure : And I am pretty well aſſured, that we ſhould 
have much ſtronger and better Hunters, Gallop- 
pers, &c, if we took ſuch Foals off their Dams 
the firſt Week "they were dropt, and put them to 
ſome other Mare, let her be Blood or no Blood, as 
the Jocfeys term it, ſo that ſhe be only a good 
Milch- Beat; I ſay, if this were more frequently 
done, and that ſuch Foals went about a Year with 


. their 
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ſo their Nurſes, T am ſure we ſhould have a much 1 
ur more ſtrong Breed of Gallopping, and conſequently 1 
. of Hunting Horſes, than we have at preſent; and 1 
en ICould eaſily ſhew the Folly and wrong Manage- i ll 
et ment of ſuffering a good and valuable Mare to have 1 
it a Foal every Year, unleſs they were taken from 1 
on her, as above, were J at preſent inclined ſo to do: 1 
1'd but as I do not propoſe to write a particular Sym UL 
ks, of Phtilo/ophy, I muſt deſiſt from ſuch Inquiries, Wk | 
of and return to the Matter in hand, (vix.) the Ac- | 15 
er- count of Horſes of different Countries, and par- 1 
gl. cularly of the Arabian Horſe. —_— 
by I have ſaid, that the Hrabians nurſe up their. _ 
the Colts moſtly with Camel 's Mill, and that they are 164 
the no worſe, but better, for ſuch a Method, ſeeing ; 11 
öm- we may be pretty ſure, they get ſufficiently by it; 1 
not becauſe a Camel will certainly give a vaſt Quantity 14 
nt ; of Milk, and they don't value a Camel at above 44 N 
ion- 5 J. Engliſb, whereas their Horſes are frequently, J 
iced in their own Country, valued at 1000 or 2000 J. 5 
the nzy, ſome ſay more; for the Duke of Newcaſtle 3%. 
firſt Wl goes as far as 3000 J. but thoſe, no doubt, belong +BY 
dens to Great Men, who have an Affluence of Fortune, a 1 
rand and therefore would refuſe whatever Sum had ben it 
ided offered, as I have been credibly told thelateDuke of 49 
ould Dewvonſbire did, for his Horſe called Flying Childres ; L 

ma- for he wasoffered to be weighed with Crowns and „ 
as to Half-Crowns by a Velſb Gentleman, if my Infor- 
ould WW mation be right: So that it is not really what the 
nt to Horſe is worth in ſuch Caſe, but as the People 
ſuck themſelves value them; for that very often makes 
Plea- a high Price. | 05 - 
zould The Arabsare very, careful in their Genealogies 
2llop- of Horſes, even as careful as the European Princes 
Dams are of their Lluſtrious, and more 1/luftrious, as well 
m to as their moſt Chriſtian, or what is more abſurd, 
d, as moſt Catholick Pedigrees or Deſcents; for they keep 

g00 the Account with Medals, and when any of their 
ently Sons come to Man's Eſtate, they give them two Scy- 
with meters, with other Arms, and one of theſe Horſes,. 

their 8 for 
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for his Fortune ; and the Horſe from thenceforward 0 
lies in the next Room to his Maſter; ſo that he is d. 
under his Maſter's Eye, as we ſay, much more 
The Reaſon than our Engliſb Horſes generally are, which is. WF t 
why th. A- the Reaſon why ours perform ſo much worſe than th 
rabian -rſe theirs 3 for their Horſes will eaſily travel eighty 
odo Miles in a Day, and that frequently too, which * 
burs .N tra- . . . 
vellog, Kc. muſt be all owing to the Care in their Breed, as gr 
well as good Keeping from the time they are On 
foal'd till they become fit for Uſe ; for it is very lis 
probable, that our Breed of Garrons, as the Tris WI 
Call their worſt Horſes, are occaſioned from the we 
Poorneſs of their Living when young; for ſour 80 
Grazing in Summer, and wet Lying, with very be. 
mean Feeding in Winter, is the moſt common Me- of 


thod of our Country Farmers in raiſing their 
Morſes: And while we do thus, as well as want 
Spirit to pay for the Leap of a good Stallion; I lay, 
while this is the Caſe, we muſt expect to ſee more 
Geeſe than Swans amongſt our Breed of Horſes : 
Nay, I remember to have heard a very conſiderable 
Farmer often ſay, that ifaYearling-Colt could only 
le down and riſe, let him be as poor as might be, 
yet it was equally good, if not better, for him, than 
more high or warm Feeding : but I differ from this 
Sentiment ; for were the Arabs to do according to 
the Farmer's Direction only a few Years, we ſhould 
not think it worth our while to take one of their 
Horſes for a Gift, ſo far ſhould we be from giving 
a Thouſand Pounds for the beſt of them. | 
The Duke of Newcaſtle tells us, that he never 
ſaw a true Arabian Horſe, except one, which was a 
Bay, and but of a ſmall Size; and adds, that he 
had ſeen many Engliſh Horſes far finer ; this Horſe 
was purchaſed from one Mar4ham, a Merchant, by | 
King James the Second, for 5001. but never ap- 
proved himſelf a Gallopper, tho“ he ran ſeveral 
Courſes : Which may inform us, that there are 
Arabian Horſes as bad in Nature as thoſe of our 
| : own 
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own Climate, | notwithſtanding they are not of ſo 


dull and heavy a Diſpoſition. 


The Barbary Horſe is brought to us moſtly from The Barb. 


the Weſtern Parts of Africa; and in my Opinion, 
the Turk and Barb is pretty much the ſame. - 

The Barb is reckoned a good Stallion, by reafon 
he is high and mettleſome, and eſteemed to have 
good Wind, as well as good Heels; and many of 


our beſt Eng/i Horſes are come of Barbary Stal- 


lions; that is, when a good Engl Mare is mixed 
with a Barb, ſhe produces a better Foal than ſhe 
would do with a Horſe that was intirely Engli/h c 


So that we cannot with any Proprietf ſay, that our 


beſt Colts are true Eng/ih, when they are bred out 
of a Barb on one Side : But we are apt to- over- 


value ourſelves, as well as our Horſes ; for nothing 


is more common, than to hear a Perſon called a 
Truz-born Englih-man, whereas if we would but 


look over a Page or two of Daniel De Foe's witty. 


Satyr upon our Countrymen, we ſhould be con- 
vinced, that the Pedigree we often lay Claim to, 


would produce a Drummer, as frequently as a Colo- 
nel, for his Protoplaſt ; and therefore a True-born 


Engliſh-man and a True-bred Engliſh-Horſe, are 
much the ſame with relation to the Truth, when 
ſpoken of a fine-ſhaped Horſe. Bat to return to a 
Deſcription of the Barbary Horſe. : 

The Barb is a very durable Horſe ; for he is long 
growing old, if I may be allowed the Expreſſion : 
but it is otherwiſe with the ſtrong-knit Dutch and 
Freezland Horſe ; for theſe are obſerved to grow 


old betimes, and are long before they die, Which 
makes them often very troubleſome to their Own- 


ers : but the Vigour and Spirit of the Barb never 
ceaſes till he is dead ; he is likewiſe of a gentle and 
docile Temper, nervous, tho' moſtly of too light a 
Shape for our Country ; however, if he be but a 
ſtrong Horſe, as ſome of them are, we cannot do 


better than put our Mares to ſuch a Stallion, pro- 


vided he has no natural Blemiſhes of Moment; and 
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I have obſerved, that altho' ſuch Sra/lion be not. 
quite a thorough-ſhaped Horſe, yet the Produce 


between him and a good-ſhaped Mare that has 
Room behind, will be very promiſing, and perform 


abundance of Buſineſs with Eaſe ;, which, I fancy, 


is what the Reader would chuſe, if he could com- 


U 


paſs ſuch a one. - | 
The late Duke of Newcaſtle, whom I muſt often 
mention, was himſelf an excellent Judge of the 
Goodneſs and Shapes of Horſes ;. for he tells us, 
that the Barbary Hor/e-is not ſo fit a Stallion 
for the Managed, as for the Running Horſe ; 
A becauſe he gets long and looſe Horſes.” Now as 
to his getting long and looſe Horſes, I am of Opi- 
nion, it is no ill Property in a Running Horſe, pro- 
vided he be as ſtrong as ſome I have ſeen ; but it 
may be otherwiſe with relation to Road Horſes, 
that are not required to move ſo quick and ſpeedy. 


The Duke then goes on to tell us, that the Span 


Horſe, which in general has a Superfluity of Spirit, 


makes a goed Breed for the Menage, when mixed 


with a choice Engliſb Mare, or with a well choſen 


Dutch Mare : But theſe are, in my Thoughts, ſuch 


a Contrariety, that they. cannot produce a Breed fit 


for any thing but the Parade, where they have 
little to perform, beſides a Shew and airy Action 
for an hour or two: And therefore I am well con- 
vinced, that our Farmers muſt go to the Price of a 
Guinea a Leap for their Mares ;. for which Sum 
they may, by ſending a few Miles, be ſure of hav- 
ing a good Foal. Yet I muſt own, I never expect 


to ſee the Day that People will give a Guinea for 


etting a Foal, while there are Stallion, juſt at 
TE own Doors to be had for a Shilling, or ſome 
fuch 1 Price: ſo we may as well reſt con- 


tented, an 
that if a Horſe be a Horſe, it is ſufficient. But this 
is a wrong Way of arguing amongſt Mankind; 
fince no Brute Creature upon Earth is of more Ser- 
vice than a Hor/e, either for War or Commerce 4 


go along with the Croud, who fancy, 


. XUPROVER : 


5 and for ſuch Reaſons'we cannot be too nice and 
A careful in raiſing a good Breed fit for either; but 
6 as to Horſes for Tillage, the Refule of the other 


| Tribes may do very well: yet inſtead of this Me- 
5 thod, we are at preſent obliged t@pick our Hunters 

and Road: Horſes from amongſt a Breed of Cart- 
Horſes ; for two-thirds of the Horſes in England 


10 are of the Cart-Horſe Strain, notwithſtanding the 
as Preſent King Lewis XV. of France has been ſo 
* fond of them of late Vears. 

” I muſt confeſs, it is a very hard Matter to pro- 
» cure a true Arabian or Barbary Hor/e, and that 
oy ſuch Horſes are not within the Reach of every 
8 Farmer: yet there are a great many very weli-bred: 
= Horſes that cover for a Guinea, as I have before: 
ng hinted ; and altho' tney can't be had in every 
75. County, yet in Yorkfrire and the County of Durham 
A they are pretty. plentiful. as well as here and there 
jo - in other parts of the Kingdom; and he that will 
on not go to the Price of a Guinea, beſides ſending his 
0 Mare fifty or ſixty Miles to a good Horſe, in my 


Thoughts, does not deſerve to ride one himſelf: 
- 5 And I have often wondered at our general Neglect 
in this Particular; for, upon Obſervation, I cannot: 


Ay ſay I have ſeen above one or tauo Stallions in a Sea- 
on ſon in the County of Lancaſter, that were proper to 
wm” go about as ſuch ;. but inſtead of /arge, ſound, well. 

6 ſhaped, and. nimble Horſes, we ſhall find in the laſt. 
8825 mentioned Caunty, as well as moſt others, a Parcel 
ny of good. for- nothing, illiſpaped, clumſy, Hoof. foun- 
ect dered Creatures, that do not deſerve the Name of 
for a HORSE, led about from Town to Town, to 

15 fill a whole Country with Jades and Cripples like 
485 themſelves, or often worſe ; for I can't but ſay, by, 
ca this Way of proceeding for many Years together, 
oY. there are few good Mares to be ſeen, and therefore 
hun it happens that they. are of worſe. Shape than the 
* | Horſe that covers them. | | | 
we If no Horſe could go about as a common Stallion, 
. 4 but ſuch as ſhould _ properly. certified for by able. 


5 ” and 


The Au- 
thor's Ad- 
vice to Far- 
mers who 
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and honeft Judges in Horſes, or that the Farmers 
would give a Guinea each Mare, to have them 
ſerved well; I ſay, if either of theſe were done, 


breed Horſes. WE ſhould ſoon ſee our ugly, crooked, garronly Breed 


contracted intoWſmall Compaſs, and a beautiful 
Race of Horſes ſpring up in its ſtead, that might 


be ſerviceable either for Var or Commerce, as I 


5 have juſt now hinted; and theſe, the Reader will 


ſay, are no bad Qualifications in a Horſe. 
I muſt own, tho? the Faftern Princertake ſuch 


Care of their Breed of Horſes, yet their Number 


is but ſmall, conſidering the Extent . of their Do- 
minions, and therefore this kind of Horſes ſeldom 


fall into the Hands of the meaner Sort of People, 


even in their own Country, where ſuch Deficiency 
is ſupplied by the Help of Camels and Dromedaries, 
as they are called ; neither could the Horſes, if 
there were a greater Number, be able to maintain 
the Commerce for ſo many hundred Miles, thro' 
Defarts and over large Tracts of Burning Sands, 


where there is little Food for their Support, more 


| than what is carried along with them: And herein 


we may plainly ſee the Omni/cience of the Great 


Creator, who, out of his abundant Wiſdom, has 


ſo created the Camel and Dromedary, that he is 
able not only to carry great Burdens, but allo to 
faſt fourteen Days without Water, and yet keepin 


Health and Strength all the Journey, in that terri- 


ble hot Climate. | 
In the He of Man, and many Places in Scotland, 


we find a ſmall breed of Horſes, properly adapted 
to the Soil, as well as to climb up the Sides of 


Mountains, c. This laſt is the Reaſon why they 
are ſo well coupled, or ſtrong in the Couplings, (as 
we call it,) and nimble-footed withal. 
Notwithſtanding what has been ſaid before, I 
take it to be next to an Impoſſibility to find a Horſe 
exactly ſhaped according to the Deſcription of Au- 
thors ; for it is as natural for ſome Horſes to be of 


a thin and flender Make, as it is for others to be 
| | 555 | thick 


* 


„Ie 
thick and ſtrong; ſo that we deſeribe a Beautiful 
Horſe, as a Painter would draw a Beautiful Woman, 


(viz.) cull and pick out the particular Perfections 


we obſerve thro' the whole Species, and then put 


them together. 


Let us only conſider with relation to Dogs : Is 
not a Hound or Bull. Dog as handſome and beautiful 
in their Kind as a 8 ? And may not a Mule 
be as excellent in his Way as a Horſe, if it were 
only the Faſhion to uſe them in Coaches here, as 
it is in ſome of the more Southern Countries, more 
particularly in Ming Cartos's Dominions, where 


there are ſome exceeding handſome ones, that will 


indure oe Fatigue and Labour: So that, as I 
have ſaid, | 
the.Shoulders of another, the Quarters, &fc. of a 


third, and by this means deſcribe a well-turned 
Horſe ; therefore the nearer any Horſe comes to 


our Deſcription, the more handſome and genteel 


will he appear. under the Rider. 


Laſtly, There is ſomething ſo beautiful in a fine 


Horſe, that we, nay, even the moſt inſenſible xien- 


rice, muſt be delighted with him; and if a Colt 


be in himſelf genteel, and of good 3 he will 


even before he is three Vears old, diſcover ſomething 
of his S pirit and Temper, and his Actions will at 
that Time ſhew what Expectations we may have of 
his future Performances, when he comes to be 


* 


broken or regulated by Art. | 


7 


T think I have ſomewhere ſaid, that the Ears of 
a Horſe are ſlrictly to be regarded, as well as the 
Eyes, and I muſt now again repeat it; for if a 
Horſe be mettleſome and courageous, his Eyes will 
be lively and piercing, yet compoſed withal, and 
his Ear will be quick attentive, and in a man- 
ner ready upon every Emotion of his Mind: For, 
as that great Naturaliſt Pliny the Elder, (who was 
ſo much in Favour with Veſpaſan and his eldeſt 
don Titus,) expreſſes it, The Intentions of a Horſe 


© may as well be known by\the Motion and pointing 


8 2} 


we muſt take the Head and Neck of one, 


5 


* 
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10 of his Ears, as the Inclinations of a Dog by the 
% Motions of his Tail. And altho' this Author has 


many ridiculous and falſe Things in his Natural 


Hiftory,. which was occaſioned by his truſting too 
much to the Relations of other People, yet in the 
Quotation I have made from him he has obſerved 
very juſtly and truly: for if a Horſe do not move 
his Eyes and Ears briſkly, it is a ſhrewd Sign he is 
a dull, heavy, ill-natured Beat, and that he is 


only fit for the Plongh and Cart, ſeeing he will be 


of ſo dull a Diſpoſition, . that he will often, require 
to be rouſed out of his Lethargy with a two-handed 
Whip: but a Horſe of Mettle will prick up his 
Ears, and paw with his Fore-feet, as it is beauti- 
fully expreſſed in Virgil; and in my Opinion, he 
had good Reaſon on his Side, who placed a Horſe 
in Armour as one of the three moſt beautiſul Things 


in Nature. | 


Before I entirely quit the Subject, J muſt repeat 
what I have ſomewhere or other ſeen mentioned 
relating to a beautiful Horſe; for I think the De- 
ſcription a very fine one : it is this, to the beſt of- 


my Remembrance. | 
© The Bye of a Beautiful Horſe is piercing, fixed, 
„ and as it were unmovable from the Object it 


fixes upon ;-.it is alſo full, and well formed: he 
* has a majeſtic Awfulneſs in his whole Counte- 


© nance, which is nevertheleſs tempered with Sere- 
* nity and Gentleneſs, and all the other Marks of 
true Courage: his whole Action agrees with his 


„ Temper ; qe is fierce and gentle according as this 

or that Affection moves him, or as he is pro- 
voked or applauded: his very Muſcles appear at 
<« every Motion not ſoft and flabby, but firm and 
diſtinct: his Veins, like ſo many Rivulets, run 
< jn an infinite Number of Meanders : his Limbs | 


are clean; nervous, durable, and ready on every 


« Call; and of all Creatures he ſeems to approach 
e neareſt to Man, both for Beauty, Majeſty, and 
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«« Sagacity; and his Services are likewiſe the moſt 

noble and excellent.“ | 

This is what I-remember of it; and I: think it 
is done by a Perſon who had a good Notion of a 
Horſe, otherwiſe he could not have expreſſed him- 
ſelf ſo properly. I'muſt now proceed to give the 
Reader my Directions how he may manage, in or- 
der to avoid being cheated by the Dealers in Horſes; 
tho' I will not pretend to teach him farther, (v.) 

hq wehe may bite the Biter notwithſtanding the old. 

5 Maxim of Fallere Fallentem non eſt Fraus: which: 

| Ibelieve is often too far ſtrained, by People not. 

:  over-ſkilled in caſuiſtical Reaſoning. Ce 
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Directions how to chuſe a good Horſe.. 

; MW NM, XX HEN. you want a good Horſe, I The Manner: 
'Yy ſcarce think any one of the Dealers how aChaz- 
f- - ſo honeſt, as to be truſted with the Secret; for they. man ought. 
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will pretend, one and all, that they can fit you to te 228 
| a Tittle with ſuch a Horſe ;. but if. the Reader will 1 being: 
10 take my Advice, I would have him truſt. his own cheated by- 
5 Judgment and Obſervation: and altho' he may ob- che Dealers 
2 ject, that he has no Judgment in Horſes ;. yet ſuch in Horſes. - 
Ss Objection is ridiculous: for his Eyes are his Guide, 
of according to the Directions I am going to lay down; 
is and I am ſure he had better truſt his own. Eyes; than 
118 the Dealer's Warranty of Averment, which is a 1 
94 Thing of Courſe, and therefore ſeldom expected to 1 
at be religiouſly fulfilled. 9 55 | i F 
TY I have faid, that when you want to buy a Horſe 11 
un from any Perſon that makes a Practice of ſelling, in; 
bs WW you ſhould keep it to yourſelf, and then, perhaps, 
ry you may chance to get a View of the Horſes with-. 
ch out the Dealer's having firſt put them upon their 
nd. Mettle, or fired them, as it is called; for the laft- 
za: of theſe they will do, if poſſible unleſs the Horſe: 


happens 


too late. Els | . 
| Secondly, I would have the Chapman to obſerve 


to what IThave hinted before, and take Not 


himſelf from one Side of it to the other, by 
Motion of your Whip; and if he do this kindly 


©: 
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happens to ſet his Tail naturally, which few do, or 


that he has been cut, in order to make him carry 
it up higher ; I ſay, the firſt Thing you are to do, 
is to keep the Dealer and his Emiſſaries out of the 


Stable : yet this will ſcarcely be done, if they know 


you want to take a View of the Horſes ; however, 
you muſt do your Endeavour to keep them out of 
the Stable, or they will certainly play you ſome 
ek. Fe | | 9 5 | 
It may be ſaid by ſome, that there R Fu 


this Caution, for it is eaſily diſcovered ; therefore 
Allowances may be made for it: and others I have 
heard ſay, that they would rather that the Horſe 


they are about _—_ was fired than not ; but 


| theſe laſt were themſelves Dealers in Horſes, fo + 
perhaps they might chuſe to ſee the Creature in as 


high Perfection as they could afterwards make him; 
t for any Perſon elſe, that does not underſtand a 


e 
| Horſe very well, it is apt to make him think better 


of him than he deſerves ; for really we are of late 
ſo exceeding fond of fine cock*d-up Tails, that a 


| Turk or Arabian muſt believe we ride upon that 


Part of the Horſe, rather than the Back: And in- 
deed, ſo far does Faſhion prevail, that a Man of 
Judgment in Horſes may be led out of a proper 
Way of thinking with relation to other Particulars, 
when he ſees a fine Tail ſet up an End, inſomuch 


that he can ſcarce get his Eyes off it, to obſerve 
whether the Horſe moves well, or otherwiſe; and 


- 


Appearance only, as many Men are, that repent 


he behaves in his Stall, when he is made 


and 
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and temperately, and toſs up his Tail as ſoon as he 
has turned himſelf, it isa good Sign that he wall 


indure the Spurs, as the Dealers term it, that is, 


he will not be impatient at them, ſo as to jump 


from under you, when you have a mind to make 
him move forwards, but will quietly and with 


good Nature abide them, and yet have ſufficiently 


of Spirit beſides: on the contrary, if he will not 


turn quietly and patiently, but inſtead thereof whitk 
about haſtily, and knock his Huggons againſt the 
Side of the Stall, and look wild with his Eyes, &c. 
and thruſt himſelf all on a Heap, as it were; I ſay, 
theſe are ominous Signs of his ill Nature, or, at 
leaſt, that he has been trained up or broke by a 
bad hand. | | EE 
Thirdly, Obſerve how he ſtands in his Stall ; for 
he ſhould ſtand pretty wide behind, and near be- 


fore, and the more the Pavement under him is upon 


the Declivity, ſo much the more ſhould his Hinder- 
Feet be aſunder, otherwiſe it is a Sign he will inter- 
fere or cut: and altho* the Reader may tell me, 


that he can eaſily ſee whether a Horſe cuts or no, 


without theſe Admonitions; yet I muſt tell him, 
that many People are miſtaken : for the Jockeys or 


Dealers in Horſes being like other Traders in gene- 


ral, (vix.) willing to ſpew their Goods to the beſt 
Advantage, they will not, if they be wiſe, ſhew 


you a Horſe that cuts, till that Blemiſh be covered 


with Hair, which will the ſooneſt be performed in 


Summer-time, when the Horſe has been a while 


at Reſt and Graſs: and I can aſſure the Reader, I 
have ſeen many Horſes in the Hands of Dealers 
that would cut moſt intolerably, provided they were 
in Uſe, altho' their Legs have been as clean and 
free from any Signs of it as poſſible, by the Uſe of 
a little Greaſe, or Train-Oil, as it is called, and 
letting them reſt a convenient Time: ſo that I ſay, 
we ſhould obſerve how he ſtands in his Stall, as 
well as whether he moves juſtly and truly upon the 


Shew when mounted. Farthermore, we may very 


well 
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well judge of the Soundneſs of a Horſe's Feet as he 
ſtands in his Stall, nay, perhaps better there, than 
out of Doors when he is performing a ſort of forced 
Exerciſe by Dint of Spurring; for if you order the 
Straw to be taken from under his Fore-feet,. and 
let him ſtand upon the Pavement four or five Mi- 


nutes,. you will then form a juſt and ſure Prognoſtic 
of the Soundneſs of his Hoofs; becauſe when he is 


thus at Liberty to act for himſelf, he will, if his 


Feet be beaten or tender, keep ſhifting and chang- 


ing continually, by which means his Litter will lie 


moſtly behind him, and the more he changes, the 


worſe Condition are his Hoofs in. 
I have ſeveral Times obſerved Horſes ſhift and 
change their Fore-fect often, as they were ſtanding 
in the Stall, or at a Door, and notwithſtanding 
that, their Hoofs have appear'd tough, flattiſb, open- 


heel d and ſound: this I imagine, is what the Far- 


riert call Cheſt: foundered; tho' the Term is a very 
dark one, as I have obſerved:in-my Fir/+ Volume 


on this Subject; and as far as I have taken notice, 


thoſe Horſes that are thick-ſhouldered, or laden 


with Fleſh upon their Fore-quarters, are moſt ſub- 


ject to be lame of their Fre- feet, and yet their 


Hoofs ſhall appear good and durable. 


I hope I need not tell the Reader, that few-or no 


Horſes are Hoof-foundered behind; yet the Reaſon 
of this is not, perhaps, quite ſo eaſy to aſſign; 


altho' a great deal of the Cauſe. may depend upon 
the Horſe's being obliged to bear more upon the 


Heels of the Fore-Feet, than the Hinder. 


Fourthly, If he ſtand firm and well in his Stall 


with his Fore-feet upon the Pavement, as I have 


mentioned, and that he has otherwiſe performed 
as I have in ſome former Pages deſcribed, you may 
venture up into the Stall to handle him; and gene- 


rally the firſt Place one is apt to lay the Hand upon, 


is the Shoulder, or that Part of the Back- bone that 


is immediately before the Saddle, not only to gueſs 


at. the Size of the Horſe, but alſo. to try if he be 


thin 
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thin in that Part, which if he is, it is a good Sign 
of his going well upon his Legs, provided his Breaſt. . 


be every way anſwerable ; but if that be full and 
large, it will throw) his Fore-thighs (as they are 
called), ſo. far aſunder, that he cannot get over ſtony 
Roads with any Eaſe to himſelf, or Safety to the 
Rider, unleſs he take a great deal of Time for it; 


ſo that it is as neceſſary a Horſe ſhould be % 
brtafted as thin-ſhouldered ;. I ſpeak with reſpect to 


thoſe Horſes which are required to move quick and 
nimble ; but as to Coach or Cart-hor/es, they are 
out of the Queſtion, ſeeing theirs is a ſlower Mo- 


tion, which may diſpenſe, nay, rather which may. 


require a thicker Shoulder and fuller Breaſt. 
_ Fifthly, When you have viewed his AY 


have made your Remarks upon theſe Parts, you 
may proceed to examine his Thropple and Jaw- 


Bones; the firſt of theſe ſhould be looſe and free 


from the fleſhy Parts of the Neck, and. the other 
ſhould be open and wide ;. neither ſhould there be 
any conſiderable Quantity of large Kernels or tume- 
fed Glands between his Ear-roots and Thropple ;, 
for if there are, it is a Sign the Horſe has taken 
Cold; and altho' he may not ſhew it by coughing 
at preſent, yet he is ſtil] in Danger of running at 
the Noſe, . or Inflammations of the Eyes, while 


thoſe Glands or Kernels keep ſwelled ; however, if. 


there is not much of this Complaint, it may be 
remedied by the Method I have formerly laid down, 
(viz.) warm Coyering, and good bruſhing over the. 
dwellings ;. for by ſuch Means, together with Pa- 
tience and Length of Time, there is no Fear but 


tie Swellings will ſubſide and diſperſe ;; yet as the 


Humours or Juices contained in:the Gland are far 
removed, as we may ſay, from the Verge of Cir-. 
ulation, for this Reaſon we ought. to. give ſufficient. 
Time to perfect the Cure, ſeeing the natural Heat, 
u deficient, or at leaſt. it is not ſo. ſtrong in the. 
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Glands, as it is in other Parts of the Animal Body, 
which will diſperſe or elſe ſuppurate in a very few 
Days Time. 33 

I am fo ſenſible of the Reaſonableneſs of handling 


a Horle all over in the Stall, that J durſt venture 
to buy one there, without ſeeing him out, provided 
ſuch Stall was only large and lightſome; nay, I 
have bought a Horſe in this Manner, without ſeeing 
farther, or even having any Account or Recom- 
mendation of him at all, and given above 25 /. 


for him; but I would not adviſe every Body to do 
the ſame ; nor indeed would I have been fo eaſily 


_ ſatisfied myſelf, only I was dealing with a Noble- 


man, therefore choſe rather to be genteel than 
impertinent ; however, the Horſe performed ac- 
cording tomy Judgment of him when in his Srall, 
ſo my End was anſwered. „„ 
Siæitbly and laſily, you maſt examine the Limbs 
of a Horſe with your Hand, downwards from the 


Knees and Houghs eſpecially ; as firft, you feel 


whether he has any Lumps or callous Subſtances 
upon his Knees, which arife from his often ſtum- 
bling; for by the Finger you will eaſily diftinguiſh 
whether he be an old Offender in that Way;whereas 


when he is upon the Sheww, and out of Doors, you 
do not ſo ſoon perceive it, by reaſon the Hair may 
be come on afreſh ; for ſo ſure as the Horſe has a | 
| Blemiſh, ſo furely will the Dealer do his Endea- 
vour to keep. it out of your Sight, unleſs you be 
uncommonly fortunate, and meet with more honeſt 


Men than J have done; then indeed they may tell 


you of it; but I = if they do, that it will 
be told in ſuch a Stile as rather makes for, than 


againſt the Horſe ; therefore it is my ſincere Opi- 
nion, that Truth is not the Thing they aim at; but 
on the contrary, Falſbood and Deceit are the Idol. 
they worſhip : for if you tell them of ſuch or ſuch 
a real Blemiſh or Impediment in the Horſe, they 
are not unprepared with an Anſwer, but ſwear it 


off; inſomuch that I have heard ſome of the moſt 
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honeſt amongſt them affirm a Spawin to be only a 

Double- Joint, and a Ring-Bone to be no more than Obſervation 
a flight Hurt with the Horſe's Fetters, which, they 92 'ne Deal” 

; would infiſt, ſhould diſappear in a Week's Time: tions. 

> and really, tho* a Man be well able to judge of a 

. * Horſe, yet he muſt be very much reſolved within 

[ himſelf to truſt his own Eyes, otherwiſe it is forty 

7 to one but the Dealer will perſuade him that he 

15 has neither Eyes nor Fingers. 


4 Tfay, we ought to examine the Limbs very well, 
0 and feel with our Finger and Thumb all along the 
y Shank-Bones whether there be any of the Bony Ex- 
» creſcences called Sp/ints or Splents ; for if the Horſe 
n has a hairy Leg, we cannot 1o well diſcover them 
. with our naked Eye, tho' our Pinger will do it 
l, immediately. FEES | 5 
| If there be large Splents, they may truly be 
s called Blemiſhes; for altho' few young Horſes are 
Fa without one or more ſmall ones, yet if they be in- 
el clinable to grow large, they may in Time make 
es the Horſe lame: however, for my Part, I ſhould 
n- never refuſe a Horſe for having a few ſmall Splents 


{h upon the Shank- Bones, provided he was otherwife : 
As a likely and faſhionable Beaſt, ſeeing they ſeldom 4 mechani- 


ou Increafe or grow bigger after the Horſe is fix Years = my 
ay old, and few Colts are without more or leſs, eſpe- mation of 
2 cially if they have run in large and hilly Paſtures; Splents and 
a- for Nature in this Caſe acts in the ſame Way as I Officts, &c. 
be have deſcribed under the Title of a Bone-Spavin, 

eſt that is, when ſhe finds the Bone too weak and feeble 

ell to withſtand the Weight and Streſs it is put te, 

ill which is often the Caſe when a Colt happens to be 

jan | under-limb'd ; I ſay, when the Bone in this Man- 

pi- ner is too weak to ſupport the Horſe's Carcaſe, as 

but BY he runs from Hill to Hill, but more eſpecially 

dls down Hill, then Nature lends her helping Hand, 

ch and ſends a more plentiful Supply of Nouriſnment 

hey to the Shank- Bones, the Super-abundance of which 

r it is caſt out upon their Outſides in a kind of Lamine, 

oft not improperly called Splents; for they ſerve to 

ne | | - ſtrengthen 


_— 
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ſtrengthen the Bones, by the ſame Rule and Med: 


of Mechaniſm as thoſe thin Pieces of Wood which 


go under the Name of Splents, uſed in ſome Chirur- | 
gical Operations, as Fractures of the Bones, &c. 


After you have examined for Splents, you try to 


find out his Wind-galls ; and if he has any large 


ones, it is a Sign he has been much in Uſe, or that 
his Sinews have been over-ſtretched and ſtrained, 


either upon the Road, or by ſome other more violent 
Exerciſe ; for altho' Mind. gallt may come upon a 
. . + Horſe's Legs at Graſs, yet ſtill J infiſt upon it, that 
they are produced from over-ſtretched Sinews, by 


which means the outward Coat of the Tendon, that 


happens to be over-ſtrained, is puffed up into a 


Windy Tumour ; yet beſides Wind, there is always a 
Quantity of browniſh gelatinous Matter contained 
in theſe Cy/tes, or little Bags, which is of the ſame 
Nature with that whereby the Tendons are nouriſh- 


ed, only it is turned browner by ſtagnating in the 


little Bag; and of the ſame ſort is what the Far- 
riers term a Bog-Spawin, or ſometimes a Blood. 
Spavin ; altho* theſe ignorant Fellows will pretend 
to cure it by taking up the Veins, (as I have hinted 
in ſome of the foregoing Pages), becauſe, ſay they, 
it is fed by a Vein; yet how that feeding is per- 


formed, is a Myſtery they cannot unriddle. 


If theſe Fellaws, I mean the common Farriers, 


had but a true Notion of Anatomy, and only a 


Smattering in Mechanics, they would eaſily per- 


©  Ceive that the Veins have not any thing. to do in 


the Caſe of Spawins, Wind-galls, and other Tu- 


mours of like Nature; for it is not the Veins that 
are ſtrained or over-ſtretched, but the Tendons, as 


J have ſaid above, which is the Reaſon of ſuch 


Swellings; moreover, a Vein is ſeldom or never ſo- 


ſtretched as to form what we call a varicoſe Tumour; 


altho' the Farriers Dictionary, publiſhed by N. B. 


in the Year 1726, makes mention of the Word 
Variſſe, which he explains to be a Swelling on 
the Inſide of the Ham, where there is a * 0 
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little diſtant from the Curb; and ſays, that it pro- 
ceeds from the degorging, tho' I ſuppoſe he means 


the diſgorging, of the great Vein, in the Part I have 


mentioned: yet as to a YVarix, or Dilation of a 


Vein, it moſtly proceeds from an Obſtruction of the 


Circulation of the Blood in thoſe Veſſels, as too 
great Preſſure by Bandage, or the like: And this 
15very obſervablein Women with Child ; for when 
the Burden happens to lie low, the Ihac Veſſels 
are preſſed, and the Return of the Blood in ſome 


meaſure impeded, which occaſions the Veins inthe 
lower Limbs to puff up into little Tumours; but 


when the Cauſe is removed, that is, when the 
Woman is delivered, the Blood flows on more 
eaſily, and the Tumours for the moſt part ſubſide, 
till they axe again brought on by the ſame Cauſe 
as at firſt. This isa true and intelligible Account of 


a varicoſe Swelling, ſuch as the Farriers would 


pretend conſtitutes a Bog-Spawin, altho' they are far 
out of their Aim in ſuch Pretence; for if they were 


to cut into the very Gſis, a Bag which contains 
the Matter that occaſions the FTumour, they would 


find that inſtead of Blood there would iſſue out a 
browniſh gelatinous Liquid or Humour, which very 


often in young Horſes has a Paſfage quite thro' the 


Joint to the Outſide of the Hough, fo that when 
you preſs with your Fingers pretty hard upon the 
dwelling on the Inſide, you will find, if there be 
any Tumourlike a Wind-gall upon the outſide of 
the Hough, that ſuch Tumour will puff up and be- 
come harder, according to the Preſſure you make, 
as aforeſaid ; and theſe fort of Spawins, if they 
muſt be called by that Name, are the moſt diffi- 
cultly cured ; foraſmuch as all Tumours conſiſting 
of ſtes, or Bags of Matter, are more tedious than 
others, becauſe the Lodgment of ſuch Matter 
may have done Harm to the Bones, as well as de- 
droyed the membranous Parts which contain it, 
Now to return, So a 
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Mallenders · I have ſaid that the Chapman ought to examine 
5 with his Hand for Splents, Wind-galls, c. but, I 
believe, I may have forgot to caution him about 
the Mallenders, which are a ſort of Chops orChinks 
behind the Knees, about the bending of the Legs, 
in the place where the Back-Sineww joins the Knee; 
theſe may be felt very readily with ones Finger, tho' 
the Eye may miſs ſeeing them upon a Shew of the 
Horſe, for the Scabs lie under the Hair, and, if 
that be longuiſh, it ſcreens them from our Obſerva- 
tion; yet, I muſt own, I would not refuſe a Horſe 
on account of the Mallenders, provided they were 
not very inveterate, as ſometimes they are, inſo- 
much that they contract the main Sinew, and occa- 

ſion Stumbling, &c. | 5 

From the Mallender, or, at leaſt from the Place 
where the Ma/lenders are ſituate, you proceed down- 
wards along the Shank-Bones and Sinraus, in pur. 
ſuit of what J have mentioned, and end your En- 
quiry about the Coronet, or that Part where the 
Fleſh joins the Hoof, round which-you muſt feel for 
W the Ring- bone and Quitter- Bone. The firſt of theſe, 
and Quitter- I ſuppoſe, I need not deſcribe, for it is a Thing al- 
bone. moſt every Body is acquainted with, being often 
| roduced from Accidents ; as from the Horſe's be- 


ning with a C/og at his Foot, and the like ; where- 
by a Flux of Humours 1s brought on, and, in time, 
a Bony Excreſcence 1s Fonts. which ſometimes 
runs quite round the Top of the Hoof, from whence 
it has its Name, wiz. Ring-bone; yet I muſt con- 
feſs, that theſe bony Excreſcences are ſometimes he- 
reditary, either from the Sire or Dam ; that is, 'if 
a Stallion has a Ring-bone from his Sire or Dan, 
he may be apt to get Colts that will have the like; 
and ſo it is with relation to Spawins, c. as well 
as Blindneſs, I mean, when the Thing is heredi- 
tary. For if a Stallion is blind, and ſuch Impedi- 
ment proceeds from his Fore-fathers, he will, in all 


may 


ing obliged to carry Fetters with Iron Locks, or run- 


Appearance, get many Colts that, upon hard Uſage, | 
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may loſe their Eyes; theſe Things I have often ob- 
ſerved to happen. But if the Ailment be accidental, 
t than the Caſe is otherwiſe, tho many People are 
5 wanting in their Judgment of natural and accidental 
, Blemiſbes, notwithſtanding ſuch Diſtinction is ab- 

a 8 neceſſary, with reſpect to our breeding ſound 

Y Cattle. | . 

e The Quilter- bone is moſtly produced from Gra- The Quit - 
if ve that has entered by ſome of the Nail. holes, and ter- bone. 
1 ſo wrought its way upwards to the Coronet, in the 

ſe ſame way as an Ear of Barley will run up along the 

re Arm, in the manner we ſee Boys play Tricks with 


_ it ; for, as I have ſhewed in my firſt Volume, the 


all Country Curate did it, when he paſs'd his Examina- 
ge, tion before the Bihop of his Diaceſe, in order for 
nay Admiſſion. 2 * 
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We 


a- Hoof of a Horſe is of ſuch a Make and Diſpoſition, 19 

that the Gravel, when once got into it, under the 1 
ce Shoe, will work on towards the Coronet, by the Mo- 1 
n- tion of the Parts in travelling; and if Care, nay, 11 
r- timely Care be not taken, it works up to the top V 
n- of the Hoof, and occaſions a Quitter- bone, the Cure „ 
he of which I ſhall hereafter particularize more fully $0 
or than I have heretofore done. | 1 
ſe, When you have your Hand ſo low as the Pa. IS! i 
al- fern, in order to diſcover Ring- bones, or the Re- 1 
en mains of Quitter- bones, you may as well proceed a 1 
be- little lower, and feel all round the horny Part of the 1 
m- Hoof, whereby you will know whether it be ſmooth 1 
re- and even, or, otherwiſe, in Wreathes or Wrinkles; 1 
ne, W- which laſt is a Sign of a hot and brittle Hoof, as I 1 
nes have before hinted : Yet I muſt own, that it is beſt 1 
ice do view the Hoofs out of the Stable, by reaſon, if 1 
on- he is bedded up high, it will be difficult to paſs the 1 
he- Hand ſo low as neceſſary. However, let us do what 1 
if we can both within and without Doors, we ſhall find 1 
an, we have our Match to deal with; for the Dealers "Ii; 
de; are as much upon the Catch one way, as we are ll: 
vell ſollicitous of preventing them the other, therefore tl of 
di- Aßpoſtoli loguebantur is a Piece of exceeding good k {} 
die Advice, it render'd into Enxgliſb the fame Way the '1 1 
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We have now examined the Hor/e in his Stall, 


let us therefore view him in his Actions, or out of 


Doors; and herein you are alſo to truſt to your own 
Eyes and Judgment, not the Boy's, nor his Ma- 


ſter's fluent Recommendation, for that's of Courſe, 
as I have ſaid; and ſo ſurely as they begin to praiſe 
a Horſe to a Degree, ſo indy do they deſign to 
| 259 with that veryHorſe firſt of any in the Stable; 
but your Buſineſs is a quick Eye and ſound Juag- 


ment, or it is Forty to One you. meet with a bad 
ftumbling Horſe, that cannot perform his Journey 
without endangering your own Neck. _ | 

I had like to have forgot one material Point, 


which is this, (viz.) we may often be wrong ſerved 


in chuſing a Horſe that is a good Lier, or ſuch a one 
as lays himſelf down often ; for this ſort is moſtly 
forced to it by the Weakneſs of his Hee/s, or Ten- 


derneſs of his Hoofs ; yet I don't deny but that there 


is a great Difference in Horſes, with relation to their 


being good or bad Liers, therefore, what I ſpeak it 


for is, that you may not take it as any very great 


Recommendation of the Horſe, when the Dealer 
tells you, as one of his Perfections, that he's an ex- 
cellent Lier, as they term it, till you are abſolutely 


ſure that ſuch lying down does not proceed from 
the common Impediments affecting the Hoofs : 


Neither is your Judgment of this Matter to be pro- 


nounced all at once, or haſtily ; for I have often 


been ſurprized to ſee the Hoofs appear b/ack, jirm, 


and tough, as well as of excellent Shape, and ſuch 
as would carry Shoes as long as other Horſes ; I ſay, 
I have often been ſurprized that ſuch Horſes ſhould 


be as lame as Dogs upon hard uneven Roads; and 


theſe Sort of Ho you will be moſt liable to be 
cheated with, for the Eye, nor Hand, cannot diſ- 
cover any Imperfection in them, eſpecially if an 


experienced Rider be upon the Back of the Beaſt 


when he's ſhewn ; for Spur him, and hold him, is 
the Word ; and, as the Dealers have the Grounds 
about their Stables made ſmooth and even, the 
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Horſes will not complain till you come to ride them 
in Roads for which their Hoofs are not made; there- 
fore theſe are not the Horſes you ſhould chuſe for a 
Road, ſeeing you ought firſt to chuſe a Road for 
them, that is, if you intend to ride with Safety. 
When the Horſe you would buy is coming out of 


his Stall, mark every Look and Action of him, that 


is, whether he ſteps boldly, and takes up his Fore- 
feet pretty high to get nimbly over his Litter: He 
ſhould do this Action quick, though not in a hurry; 
and look bold, yet compos'd ; but you muſt always 
take this Advice along with you, (vix.) That you 
are going to ſee a Horſe in greater Perfection than 
you vill find him on the Road afterwards ; for thoſe 
long neck'd Spurs, in uſe with the Fraternity, are 
the conſtant Dread of theſe poor Creatures, inſo- 
much that the fear of them, at once, makes all the 
Flanders Mettle vaniſh, and fills up ſuch Vacancy 
with what is erroneouſly ſtyled Life and Air, for 'tis 
a ſort of Forc d meat, ſuch as they give him al- 
moſt every Day of his Life, Whether any Body or 
no Body deſire to ſee him out of the Stable; and 
this, forſooth, is to make him a better Horſe for 
buſineſs, as they'll inſinuate; but it is ſo far from 
it, that unleſs a Horſe will do his Buſineſs of him- 
elf, that is, unleſs he will Wall, Trot, and Gallop 
handſomly, and in a Line, without ſpurring, he is 
not fit for a Road-Hor/e ; nay, he ſhould do all his 
Exerciſe handſomly, with the Bridle-Reins looſe 
upon his Neck, and without Spur, Heel, or Whip, 
and then you may expe&-{omething good from him 
bereafter. But you ſhould ſet your own Servant up- 
an his Back rather than the Dealer's Boy, for they 
cannot keep their Spurs out of the Sides; and tho? 
tity hr ye not any Spurs on at the time you {ee the 
Horſe upon a Sheww, yet he is fo uſed to them, that 
le expects the Roæbel, tho? it be only the Heel that 
cies his Side; ſo Spurs, or no Spurs, he will re- 
nember the Motion of the Heel; for where there 
one truly good Road Hor/e in a Dealer's Hands, 
Vor, II. , there 
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there are, Me, venture to ſay it, fifty Cart - Horſes Horſ, 
offered as Hunters or Road-Horſes : What I mean to hi 
by Cart-Horſes is, that clumſy Breed that moves not 
with Difficulty, making the Stones fly about like no, t 
Lightning, when you happen to trot them amongſt Shoes, 
TheDealer's looſe ones. . 5 3 EE. do nc 
Excuſe fora Secondly, if you ſee the Horſe go a little lamiſh, you, 
Horſe going OT upon the Cripple, you will be ſoon told, his for hi 
lame. Shoes are bad, and that they fit into his Feet: but . Knees 
all that ſort of Talk is only Deccit and Nonſenſe ; too ot 
for altho' at firſt Sight it looks feaſible enough, yet of M 
I have often obſerved, that Horſes with tender Feet in Dif 
went worſe upon ew than o Shoes; and there is outwa 
a very good Reaſon for it, would we but give qur- Trout 
ſewes Leave to think a little, which is this; (viz.) this R 
as the Sole of the Foot is often thin and tender, the Quack 
new Shoe does not ſit upon the Circumference of it more 
with ſo much Eaſe as the old one, by reaſon of the- and wi 
Inequalities, or Hills and Holes, if I may ſo ſay, wards, 
that are upon it ; for altho* it may ſeem ſmooth Hells, 
enough to our naked Eye, yet it is very ef Wir I ha 
uneven, and till the Horſe's Foot be ſettled Mit, he to mon 
will go lamer than he did in his old Shoes; And if than th 
this were not the Caſe, there is little Reaſon for the him be 
old Proverb, (viz.) As eaſy as my old Shoes: Vet not wi; 
' notwithſtanding this plain Evidence, we are ſo fooii/ often d 
and bewitched as to run headlong with the com. Reins, 
mon, tho” erroneous Notion, of a Horſe's perform- Line be 
ing better, or ſtepping ſounder upon the Stones, his Feet 
in ex than in old Shoes ; I mean, when he is up- rather | 
on a Shew for Sale. EE, to tou] 
I muſt own, it is poſſible for the Shoes to be ſo provide 
very thin, that a heavy Hor/e upon a rugged Road WM muſt tak 
may mark his Feet, as the Dealers term it, and merly c 
that he might not do the ſame, provided he had a Sores be 
ſtronger Shoe on: yet this is ſeldom the Caſe: and a Nowic, 
if I was about purchaſing a heavy Horſe that went in the c| 
lamiſh in his % Shoes, I ſhould very much queſtion 5 bs 6 
we ſa 


nis going any ſounder in ew ones. Therefore if the 


Dealer pretends the old Shoes as the Cauſe of the circular 
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Horſe's ſtepping tenderly, I am far from giving Ear 


to. him ; fince if he knew that to be ſo, he would 
not ſuffer them to remain on his Feet one Day; 
no, they generally ſhew you their Horſes in 0 
Shoes, in order to have an Excuſe, provided they 
do not perform well ; for they have only to tell 
you, that the Horſe is ill ſbod, and it is an Excuſe 
for his going lame, as well as for his cutting, broken 


Knees, brittle Hoof, c. And indeed, we are 
too often taken with ſuch Bait; for the Generality 


of Mankind think ſuperficially, and if the Thing 


in Diſpute be only agreeable to their Eye fight, or 


outward Senſes, they will not give themſelves the 
Trouble of ſcrutinizing upon the Matter; and for 


this Reaſon, no doubt, we ſhall always be full of 
DPuacks and Impoſiers : for a Mountebank will have 
more Followers and Admirers than a Graduate; 


and we ſhall ſee A—ts of P- t with great Re- 


wards, for important Diſcoveries of Egg and Snaili- 
| fhells, for the Cure of the Stone and Gravel. 


I have ſaid, you ſhould order your own Servant 


to mount the Horſe you are about buying, rather 


than the Dealer, or his Boy; but you ſhould firſt let 


him be led in Hand at the Length of his Bridle, 
not with the Hand cloſe under his Chops, as is 


often done, but looſe and free at the Length of the 


| Reins, as J have ſaid; you muſt alſo iland in a 
Line behind the Horſe, and obſerve how he moves 


his Feet, c. Theſe ſhould be carried lineable, or 
rather he ſhould go pretty wide behind, ſo as not 
to touch a Hair ; and he cannot go too near before, 


provided he does not break the Skin; but then you 
| muſt take care that he be not one of thoſe that for- 
merly cut himſelf, as I have hinted, and that the 


Sores be not newly healed ; for it argues the Dealer 
a Nowice, to ſhew a Horſe with the Skin or Hide off 
in the cutting Places. 


There are ſome Horſes that turn their Toes out, Turn'ng the 
as we ſay, and give their Feet a fort of a Swing in a Toes out a 
circular Manner, and are ready to fall down, altho' bad Sign. 
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they are not guilty of cutting ſo frequently as other 


Farther- 


Horſes. This is an Impediment not to be remedied the 
by ſhoeing, or otherwiſe ; yet they may prove-mo- Fe 
derately good Horſes, provided we do not ride them the 
low and poor : for it is obſervable, that the leaner the 
| and weaker any Horſe is, that is ſubje& to cut, ſo up t 
| much the more will he be addicted to it ; whereas ne 
5 when he is Hrong, and in Wind, he may not be fo Hor 
5 liable to the Impediment. This informs us ſo far pen 
jt (viz.) 1f you buy a lean Horſe that goes awell, and nay 
4 zs free from cutting, you may be ſure he will go ava. 
ji better, when he is in better Condition. | ſuch 
9 If the Horſe walks and trots well in Hand when near 
0 led, it is ten to one he will do ſo when mounted, whe 
8 unleſs his Mouth be tender and bad, and then in- Nun 
|} deed he may come to throw his Legs about him a inſor 
ll little, till he is ſettled to his Bridle. | afrai 
Rl Aa Horſe A Horſe ſhould ſtep neither too long nor too in th 
[i ſhould ſtep ſhort, ſeeing both Extremes are. equally bad: this Botte 
my neither too Action ſhould be quick and nimble, as well as that pleaſ 
WH 18 too of the Trot; for the more quick ard agile any and |, 
46 5 Horſe takes his Feet from the Ground, ſo much or Sn 
hl the ſooner will he catch himſelf upon any ſnapper- Hom 
44 ing or ſtumbling, nay, we ſhall ſcarcely feel he _ "lipht 
10 ſnappers at all; whereas the Horſe that takes long being 
11 Steps, and dwells upon the Ground, is as apt to ſuch 1 
1 fall down almoſt, as ſnapper or ſtumble; and the nay, 
Will Reaſon is plain, for he is down before he hasPower | ſhall |] 
1 to catch himſelf. Therefore chuſe a Horſe that trips Horſe: 
"il along as nimbly as a Doe, if you expect to be car- weuld 
140 ried pleaſantly and ſafely thro* rough and ſmooth only 2 
i Roads. | Pn, | | do driv 
I A good Tret I have often taken Notice, that a Horſe's Trot? Fro! 
may be judg- may be as eafily judged of by the Ear as by the ſhould 
aer by the Eye, provided the Perſon has any Notion how that lift thi 
il Far. Action is to be performed ; for if we hear his Feet them li 
110 | move quick on and off the Pavement, it is almoſt a upon t 
Wh certain Sign he leads them lineable ; tho? indeed he have ol 
4 may do this, and go too near behind; but that to pure 
P | you muſt look at with your Eyes. Boots ; 


IMPROVED. 


Farthermore, there are Horſes that lead, or deal 
their Legs well, and in a line, yet do not take their 


Feet up to a proper Height, but ſkim, as it were, 


the Ground : 'Theſe will be apt to ſnapper, unleſs 
they have that moft excellent Qualification of taking 


up their Feet, according as the Roughneſs or Smoath- . 


neſs of the Roads require, and ſtepping longer or 
ſhorter. Steps, according as Stones, Gutters, &c. hap- 


pen to fall in their Way. Theſe are the Horſes, 


nay, the only Horſes for my Money ; for if they 
walk and trot ever ſo well upon ſmooth Ground, 


| ſuch, for Example, as the Dealers contrive to have 
near their Stables; I ſay, what does this ſignify, 


when they always ſtep to the ſame Diſtance, or, 


Number of Inches, be the Ground rough or /mooth, 


inſomuch that if a Stone lies before you, you are 
afraid of his hitting it, or if a Gutter or Kennel be 
in the Way, in he goes, tho” it were a Mile to the 
Bottom: But on the contrary, how delightful and 


pleaſant is it to mount a Horſe which will ſhorten 


and lengthen his Steps, according to the Roughneſs 


or Smoothneſs of the Road? You are never from 


Home, if you have ſuch a Horſe under you ; for 


light or dark, rough or ſmooth, you are ſure of 


being well and ſafely carried, provided you feed 
ſuch Horſe as he truly deſerves ; for there are few, 


nay, but very few of them, notwithſtanding. you 
| ſhall hear many Men boaſt and brag what good 
Horſes they have got, when an Ox or a Coo 


weuld ſerve them to ride well enough, if they had 


only @ Pot in the Pate, and a good Pair of Spurs, 


to drive the Beaſt forwards. 
From what has been ſaid it appears, that a Horſe 
ſhould take up his Feet moderately high, tho” if he 


lift them too high, notwithſtanding he may lead 


them lineable enough, he will be apt to throw Dirt 
upon the Rider, which is an ugly Fault; and I 


have obſerved, that a Perſon might almoſt venture 
to purchaſe a Horſe, by only ſeeing the Rider's 


Boots; for if theſe be clean, after travelling thro' 
| 4 | EE 
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deep or ſlabby Roads, it is a good Sign of his lead- 


ing his Legs well; but as to his Age, Shape, &c. it 


mult be left to farther Examination ; yet thus far it 


is moſt eertainly of ufe, (viz.) If the Rider's Boots 
be very dirty, you need not take any farther trouble 
of a View of the Horſe, ſeeing he cannot be one of 


the right Sort for the Road. 
When the Horſe comes towards you, you ſhould 


mind whether he <val/ks, trots, and gallops boldly 


and firmly upon the Ground ; with his Head ſteady, 


and in a good eaſy Poſture, without being forced to 
it: You muſt alſo be ſure to ſtand lineable with his 


Breaſt, otherwiſe it will not be poſſible for you to 


judge rightly how he manages his Legs; and you 


will likewiſe obſerve his Counter, as tis called, or, 


in thoſe Words, the Make and Shape of his Breaf, 


which ſhould be lean and void of Fleſh, otherwiſe 
his Fore-Legs will be thruft too far aſunder by it. 
This is a great Perfection in a Gallopper, Hunter, or 
Road. Horſe, I mean, a narrow Breaſt ; but for the 
Coach, or Waggorn, a thin Breaſt does not look ſo 
well; yet Iam of Opinion, a thin, narrow-breaſt- 
4 Horſe, provided it be attended with a dzep CHeſt, 


will do more Service, in leſs Time, than a full, or 


what's called a Marble-breaſted one. This is my 
private Opinion, and, I hope, it will be the more 


pardonable in me to ſpeak my Mind freely through- 


out this Work, tho” I may differ from the Senti- 


4 


Obſervation 

upon a 

Hor ſe sſtaꝛ t- 
Ing, & Co 


—_ 


ments of ſome of my Readers, than to run Head- 


long with the Multitude, amongſt whom there is 


little elſe beſides Error and Confuſion. 8 
It is ſuppoſed, that when a Horſe ſtares about, 

and ſtarts, his Eyes are bad ; but this, like many 

more, is a vulgar Error; for theſe ſort of Horſes, 


inſtead of having bad Eyes, generally ſee too well, 


if I may be allowed to ſpeak ſo; and if he be a 


Full aged Horſe, and in uſe, that ftares and ftarts | 


at every haſty Motion, or uncommon Objedt, it will 
be much ifever he leave thoſe Tricks off, unleſs he 
be rode down ſo low, that he is not fit to be rid at 
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Furthermore, if the Reader will take my Ad- Remarks 
vice, I would have him view a Horſe in the Lanes Horte rr 4 
where there is rough and uneven Roads, and ſtand down Hill. 
before him as he trots briſkly down Hill; for if he 

perform well, I mean, / he trot nimbly, and all of 
a piece, down a Hill, you need not fear him on any 
Ground whatſoever ; but moſt Horſes trot very ill 
down Bank (as we ſay) and ſeem as if they were in 


two Pieces, that is, the Fore and Hind- Juarters, 
" Inſtead of moving compactly and firmly together, 


twiſt and twine every way, as if they belonged to 
different Horſes ; therefore let me ſtrictly caution 
the Chapman to examine the Horſe upon all Sorts 
of Ground, but, more eſpecially, upon uneven 
Ground, and down Hill. 5 

When I ſpeak of a Chapman, I would be under- 
ſtood to mean any Perſon that wants a good Horſe 
for his own riding, not thoſe Chapmen who buy to 
{ell again; for theſe Chaps look no farther than the 


preſent, by reaſon, if the Horſe be a good ſtrong . 


one, with a flaming Tail, they are pretty ſure of 
packing him off to one or other that does not un- 
derſtand them; for theſe Sort of Petit Maitres are 
ſo full of themſelves, that they reje all wiſe 


_ Counſel. 


You ſhould alſo conſider, that we are apt to 
judge too favourably of Horſes upon aShew; where- 
as, we ſhould judge and reaſon cooly, and delibe- 
rately, upon the whole, and not be over-haſty, in 


making a Bargain, of which we may have Cauſe 


to repent for a long time, before we can get rid of 
it ; nothing being a greater Drug in the Hands of 
a Gentleman of Honour, than a bad Horſe; ſeeing 
he muſt bely his own Conſcience if he ſpeaks well 
of him, and few Horſes are ſold without ſome fine 
Words to put them off, | c 
In fine, If you meet with a Horſe that anſwers 


my Deſcription, I durſt warrant him to carry you 


well at any rate you chuſe to ride; and altho' you 


may nat find one that anſwers it in every Reſpect, 
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The Art of FARRIERY 


yet the nearer he comes up to it, the more. reaſon 


have you to expect good Things of him; for, as J 
have ſaid before, ſo I muſt end this Diſcourſe in the 
like Strain, (viz.) a Road-horſe, or Hunter, ſhould 
have the Perfections of a Galloper; that is, he ſhould 


be large, ſtrong, and nimble as a Galloway: he 


ſhould go wide behind and near before, as we lay ; 


and then if his Shapes be anſwerable, the Rider 


needs not care what Roads he 1s to go over, or with 
what Company, provided he feed him well, as I 
have ſaid ; and if he omits that Point, he muſt ex- 


pee? no more than he deſerves for not finding him 


| well, to keep him upon his Feet. I muſt now 
proceed to give my Thoughts relating to ſome Par- 
ticulars which flipt my Memory when I wrote the 
291 J. olume on this Subject. ä 
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CHAP. III. 


07 the TP and evil Habits of Horſes, and their 
£ Keepers. | 


— 


we find Lets that brute Gender 


will contract, what we may call, Habits, 

as well as Men, and that theſe may be improved, 
or amended, as well as made worſe; it is therefore 
neceſſary for me to tell the Reader what I have, 
from my own Obſervation found true: And Firſt, 
When the Viciouſneſs of a Horſe proceeds from 
his natural Diſpoſition, it is eaſy to gather ſome 


Signs of it from his Countenance ; yet the Signs 


which Authors have given us about the 7. emper of 
Horſes proceeding from this or that Colour, is as 
erroneous as the Do&#rine of T, emperaments a and Hu- 


mours in human Bodies, of this or that Com- 


plexion. | 
The moſt ſure and certain way to ſatisfy your- 
ſelf whether the Horſe has any natural or acquired 


Habits, is 7 rial; for by ns, we may ſoon be con 
vinced, 


proac 
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IMPROVED: 
vinced, in moſt Inſtances eſpecially ; becauſe a vi- 
cious Nature will ſhew itſelf immediately in a Brute, 
| tho' the human Species has ſometimes ſuch Strength 
of Reaſon as ſcreens it from us for a long time to- 
gether. Rs 1 6: 
The common Inſtindt which is implanted in all 
brute Creatures, is, Chiefly, in order for their Pre- 
ſervation ; and, it is plain enough, that this ap- 
proaches nearer to Reaſon in ſome, than in others; 
neither can we ſufficiently admire the Care and Cau- 
tion of particular Creatures with reſpe& to the 
Choice of their Food, and the avoiding of Danger. 
A Horſe is a noble Creature, naturally ſtrong and 
courageous, and, for this Reaſon, he is not endowed 
with ſo much Stratagem as others of leſs account, 
more particularly the Beafts of Prey, whoſe Inſtinct 
leads them to many little Wiles for their Preſerva- 
tion, as well as to Cruelty and Fierceneſs: Yet 
Horſes are infinitely various in their Tempers, and, 
if I may ſo fay, in their Underſtanding likewiſe. 
For, as among Men, ſo we find among Hor/es,that 
ſome are 6ri/e and active, and of a quick Appre- 
henfion, as well as retentive Memory, whilſt others 
are dull, and ſluggiſoly ſtupid ; ſome are calm and 
F gentle, others are fierce and furious; ſome are ſtit- 
R tiſb and fearful, others are reſolute and bold ; and 
laſtly, tho” a Horle may be of an excellent Diſpo- 
3 ſition and Temper, yet he may be rendered quite 
the reverſe by falling into bad Hands, and it may 
be a very difficult Matter to remove ſuch bad Ha- 
bits, acquired from the Careleſſneſs or Want of Un- 
derſtanding in the Owner or Keeper. Ft 
It is evident with reſpect to Horſes, as well as 
Men, that their Tempers alter with their Years ; 
tor altho' a Colt may be hot, fiery and untradtable, 
yet as he grows to Years of Maturity, he may prove 
mild and governable ; and, in the main, unleſs a 
= Colt be briſk and full of Spirit, we cannot expect he 
will be better in that reſpect when he is older, but 
we are, rather to fear he will become more and 
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The Art ef FARRIERY 
more dull and ſluggiſh as he advances in Years ; fo 
that it is in theſe two Things that they moſt evi- 
dently alter according to their Apes. . 
It has been obſerved by former Authors, that Cali, 
have been affected in their Tempers by the Paſtures 


they go in; as that Paſture which produces long 


and ſour Graſs, inclines a Colt to Sluggiſbneſs; and 
one that is more ſweet and airy, makes him grow 
more liwely and mettleſome, in proportion to his Size 
and Lineage: Moreover, the four, wet Paſture oc- 
caſions Diſcaſes, eſpecially if it be expoſed to the 
cold Winds; and theſe will prevent the Colt from 
ſhewing his Mettle, as well as hinder him from 
thriving ; tho' he may be recovered, in ſome mea- 


| fure, by turning him into a Paſture of a different 


Nature. : | 
Ihe Management or training up Colts, lays a 


Foundation for good or bad Habits ; for there is no- 
thing more difficult than to remove any Habit of 


long ſtanding, more eſpecially if ſuch Habit has 
been contracted early ; this is plain and obvious as 
well in Daman as in brute Creetufrcs. And I have 
good Reaſon to remember the Truth of this Doc- 
trine, for I had like to have had my Hand bitten 
off by a Stoned. Horſe that I bred, and was too 


| ſond of when he was young; for I enuld have 


made him play his Gambols round about me in 


his Paſture, and ftand upright upon Ris Hind- 
feet, and lay his Fore-feet upon my Shoulders, 
while he licked my Face; but this Uſage, in time, 


made him become a little too familiar, ſo: that, 


when he knew more of his Strength, he play'd his 


Hor /e-play too ruggedly ; and once when he had 


had a Sweat during his training for galloping, I 


happened to have hold of his Bridle while the Ser- 
vant was wiping him over, when he run full open- 
mouth'd, and catch'd me by the Hand, and ran 


back with me upon his Hind-fees, lifting me off 


the Ground for near ten Yards together ; and if I 
had not, caſually, had a Napkin over my * 
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he had cruſhed the Bones of it to Pieces; ſo it ſhall 


be a Warning to me, and, I hope, it will to every 


one beſides, never to play Fools-Game with Colts, 


either in the Paſture, or in the Stable, but to keep 
them at a Diſtance, as Slaves, yet not to let them 


want any Thing that is neceſſary either for Food or 


Phyfick ; ſeeing, if we are over kind to them, it 
is more likely to make them Man teen (as we ſay) 
than better conditioned. 8 
Iſhall now proceed to point out ſome Errors in 
the common Management of Horſes, with relation 
to their Food, Exerciſe, &c. | | 8 


. 
Of the common Errors with relation to F ood, 
Exerciſe, Sc. | 


15 is my ſincere Opinion, that more good Horſes 


are ſpoiled by bad keeping, and anſtilſul exer- 
ciſing them, than by any Thing elſe ; yet I think, 


I ſhould have taken in a Male-adminiſtration of 
Medicines (if they may be ſo called) tho” the com- 
mon Doſes of one Hotch-potch or other, as given 


by Farriers, are far from being worthy of theName 
of Medicines ; and I am ſurprized that Gentlemen 
ſhould be ſo miſled þy a Set of ignorant, illiterate 


Fellows, who have more Neſfrums and Non/enfe than 
would fill St. Paul's Church ſrom End to End: For The com- 
the Reaſon of Things, or what we term the Mo- monFarriers 
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* 


dus operandi of any of their Applications, is not *afured. 


what they ſeek after, therefore how ſhould we ex- 
pect any ſound Practice amongſt them, when they 
neither underſtand the Anatomy of theCreature they 
practiſe upon, nor the real Virtues of the Prag: 
they make uſe of, in order to effect Cures, whether 
inwardly or outwardly, ET 
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The Art of FARRIER Y 
Food, when it is unwholſome, or if it be given 
in too great or /mall a Quantity, occaſions many 


Diſorders in the Body of a Horſe, as well as in that 


of a Man; for, as ſome Men require a larger Al- 
lowance of Food than others of like Stature, even 
ſo it is with relation to Horſes; and altho' it is the 
received Opinion, that if a Horſe eats, or feeds 


heartily, he will work heartily, yet I muſt own my- 


ſelf a little dubious in this Point, becauſe I have 
had ſeveral Horſes with eaſy or moderate Stomachs, 
that would perform better upon a Journey than ſuch 
as eat twice the Quantity ; for thoſe Horſes that 


eat voraciouſly, are often of a lax Habit of Body, 
and therefore dung more frequentlythanthoſe whoſe 


Bowels are ftronger ; and, as far as I have obſerved, 
the Horſe that dungs only once in ten Miles, will 
out-travel him that Parts with thatExcrement every 
Mile, or oftner ; for it is a Sign, if he ſhoot off 
his Food very faſt, that he gets too little Corn, &c. 
or elſe that he is of a'waſhy Conſtitution, and will 
be faintiſh and fick on any laborious Exerciſe. Yet 


_ notwithſtanding what has been ſaid, I love to ſee 
a Horſe have a good Appetite, provided he do not 


part with his Excrements too quickly, and that they 
are not ſoft like a Cow's; that is, I had rather 
chuſe a Gallopping Horſe, or Hunter, of Fifteen 
Hands high, that would eat Twelve Quaris of Oats, 
Beans, Qc. de Die in Diem, than one that would 


only eat Eight or Ten; fo the Reader muſt apply 
what I have juſt now ſaid, to ſuch Horſes only as 


eat a great deal, but are not able to perform accord- 
ingly ; yet I am pretty ſure that there are Horſes 
which put off, or ſcour off their Meat (as we ſay) 
very faſt, which would prove good and durable, 


provided they had a ſufficient Allowance of Oats, 


&c. For poor low Feeding, ſuch as Hay or Gra/s 
alone, I mean for a working Horſe, I ſay, poor 
and low Feeding, and hard Working, cauſes a Horſe 
to put off his Meat before it has been ſufficiently 
ated upon by the Stomach, &c. and therefore it 
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may be ſaid ſuch Horſes part with crude Excre- 


ments, or ſuch Excrements as have a deal of nutri- 
tive Juices in them. For it is plain, a Horſe that 
has a good Stomach will eat ſo greedily either of 
Hay or Oats, when he has been a good while from 
his Cratch, and at Exerciſe, that he ſcarcely takes 
time to chew his Food, and therefore the Stomach 
cannot have ſo much Power upon it as when ſufh- 
ciently maſticated ; for which Reaſon, the Dung of 
thoſe Horſes contains, perhaps, as much Nouriſh- 
ment in it, as would feed another; therefore, to 
hinder your Horſe from ſwallowing his Hay too 
faſt, it is beſt. to let him pull it through a ſtrait 
Cratch, and to do_the ſame by his Oats. I think 
the Dragoons, &c. have a good Method, for they 


give chopt Straw (Wheat Straw is beſt)amongſt their 


Provender, and it not only hinders their Horſes 
from devouring it voraciouſly, but ſerves to ſcour 


the Guts in manner of a Taſſel, or hard Bur, when 


it is incorporated with the Balls of Dung, and there- 
by prevents too much Slimineſs or Viſcidity, from 
which would ariſe many troubleſome Diſtempers be- 
ſides Worms, © c. And as for thoſe Vermin, the 
very Peſt of all Animals whatſoever, I know no 
better Method to deſtroy them, than to rob them 
of their Bed of Slime in which they bred ; yet we 
muſt not be over-bold in our Proceedings this Way 
neither, ſeeing it is as neceflary for the Infide of the 


Cuts to be covered, or beſmeared over with a //imy 


Matter, to defend their villous Coats from the Ir- 
ritations they would meet with, as for the Teeth to 
be placed in the Mouth for Maſtication ; therefore 
a Medium is neceſſary. | 3 1 

It is no uncommon Thing for People to ſuffer 
their Horſes to lie at Hard-meat (as we call it) for 
Weeks, nay, Months, I may ſay, without any Ex- 
erciſe, farther than riding them along the Streets 
to Water, and back again, or without allowing them 
a Sufficiency of Oats, We. This Practice of all 
others, ought to be condemned, ſeeing it is the Pa- 
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rent of many Diſorders, but more particularly of 
the Grea/e and Scratches, I might as well ſay, 


once for all, that Want of Exerciſe in Horſes, and | 


Idle neſs or Slothfulneſs in Mankind, is the true Rea- 
ſon why ſo many different Sorts of Medicines are 
X neceſſarily preſcribed to preſerve or reſtore Health; 
for would we but allow our Horſes a Sufficiency of 
Oats, c. together with feet Hay, clean Dre/- 
feng, and proper Exerciſe, we ſhould have leſs Oc- 
cahon for Antimony, Aloes, Diapente, or any of the 
reſt of the Tribe of Drugs and mixed Medicines 
Farrierscen- Preſcribed by a Set of blundering Fellows that are 
fored, ſcarcely qualified to carry Guts to a Bear, as we ſay; 
for they do not know the Modus operandi of what 
they preſcribe, therefore I am not out in applying 
the Epithet ſo often as I have already, and may 
hereafcer have Occaſion to do. 1 
Exerciſe is more particularly neceſſary for Horſes, 
becauſe their Blood is very apt to be fzey and vi 
cid; and this is, in a great Meaſure, hindered by 
proper and due Airings; for the more than ordi- 
nary Motion the Lungs and Midriff are put into, 


as well as the whole Animal Syſtem, upon a good 


breathing Bout, contributes very much to mix, ela- 
borately, the Blood and Juices, and forward Circu- 
lation; otherwiſe the Humours of the Body would 
tend (more than they naturally do) towards Putre- 
action, from whence many and great Evils would 


Wont of Ex- ariſe. And it may be obſerved, even by the moſt 


. fe occa · 2 g ; 6 0 5 
— the illiterate, of how great Benefit Exerciſe is to Horſes; 


Greaſe, for when their Legs are puff d up and ſwell'd to 
Scratches, ſuch a Degree that the Humours (as they are gene- 
— rally called) are ready to break forth at the Heels, 
do but ſtir the Horſe about, and exereiſe him a 
moderate Space, and the Swelling will immediately 
ſubſide, unleſs they have been of long ſtanding, 
and the Juices become corrupt, by their Lodgment 
upon the Parts; for, in ſuch Caſe, they are moſtly 
out of the Verge of Circulation, therefore they muſt, 

of Conſequence, corrupt, putrify, and break _ | 


the Skin 
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ſtempers in Horſes, &c. ſince, as before I publiſh'd 


with other Notions full as wild and indigeſted. 
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the Skin about the Heels, which is the moſt de- 


Greaſe, or any other running Sores about the Heels 

or Legs of Horſes, by the common Phraſe of Hu- Humours _ 
mours fallen down, c. is a very illiterate Way of Ins 
ſpeaking, and exceeding immechanical, as I have |? Way 
plainly ſhewn in my Firſt Volume of Farriery, un- of Expref- 
der the Chapter of the Greaſe ; yet, I find, all the ſion. 
right Reaſon in the World will not be able to di- 
ſuade People out of common Error, I mean the ma- 

jor Part of the People; for I have been an Ear- 
witns/s of much Nonſenſe, and as many Abſurde- 

ties, with relation to the Cauſes and Cure of Di- 


7» 


that Book ; therefore, unleſs Men will apply them- 
ſelves a little more to the Study of Anatomy, Me- 
chanics, and Natural Phils/ophy, it will be in vain 
for me to write, or deliver any plainer Doctrine than 
that of former Authors, who had their Heads brim- 
ful of Humour falling down to this or that Part, 


I might here run into a long Diſcourſe, and ſpin 
out ſeveral Pages upon the Benefit and Advantage 
of exerciſing Horſes according to the Diſpoſition of | 
their Bodies, and\the Nature of the Caſe; but I The Au- 
hope a Word to the Wiſe is ſufficient, and as for 2 2 
the very illiterate Part of our Species, Blundevill, bn N 
Markham, or De Grey, may be deemed as good Au- riert. 
thors, and to preſcribe as much according to Gunter, 
as any Men now living; altho' thoſe of the pre- 
{ent Times may, indeed, have a few more hard 
Words, and cant 'Terms than their Fore-fathers, 
who lov'd plain downright Dunſtable, and there- 
fore ſpoke to the Audiencein a Language ſuitable to 
their Capacity: Theſe are the common Farriers, &c. 
And, if I would undertake the ſame Sryle and Way, : 
of Reaſoning with thoſe who have gone before, ex- by lies 
cepting Mr. G:b/on, I might very eafily write a 3 
Folio in lieu of a ſmall Oo; but Truth lies un- paſs, 
conceal'd, and that tod within a ſmall Compaſs, 
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nay, almoſt within the Compaſs of the meaneſt Ca- 
acity, provided there be only as much commenda- 


SIe Curioſity, as prompts the Perſon to ſeek after it; 


and I can ſincerely aſſure thoſe who do undertake 
ſuch Search, that they will find themſelves very am- 
ply rewarded in the Conſiderations it will furniſh 
them with on many Occaſions, beſide the main one, 
(Vix.) That of the Adoration of a Deity. But] 
muſt own, that after Truth, and the Reaſon of 
Things is diſcovered by us, we find ourſelves a Sort 
of unfit Mortals for common Society, becauſe we 
are obliged to hear ſo much Nonſenſe in relation to 
every Scene of Life: And I can't ſay but I often 
reflect upon a good old Copy I have ſeveral times 
writ over when a Boy, which, becauſe there is a 
great. deal of Truth in, I imagine it will be as au- 
thentic in the ſucceeding, as the preſent Age. I: 
is this; vis. | N 


A good old Fond World adieu, come Death and cloſe my Eyes, 


Copy. More Geele than Swans now live, more Fools than 


I Wide. 


HFumours, therefore, muſt never be ſaid to fall 

down, ſeeing we ought to expreſs the Cauſe of 

| ſwell'd Legs, &c. alittle more clearly, I mean, 
The Opera- we ought to explain the 'Thing mechanically, which 
tions of the is doing ſomething to the Purpoſe ; for all the reſt, 


Boch, and that is, all other Kind of Reaſoning, is abſurd, and 


itsH rs, i ö 
tobeex- out of the Way; ſeeing an Animal Body is a per. 


plained by fect Piece of Mechaniſin, and the Operations and 
Mechanical Actions of it are, for ſuch Reaſon, to be explained 
Laws, according to Mechanical Laws. | | 
Do not we every Day, nay, I may almoſt ſay, 
Horizontal do not we every Hour experience the very difterent 
oy we, the Effects of a Prone and Horizontal, and an Erect or 
d Rerence it Perpendicular Poſture of our Bodies ? Is it not com 
relation to mon for thoſe of a weak, feeble, and /eucophlegma- 


the Animal ric Habit of Body, to be troubled with fave/ld Legs 
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DN. they ſhall be very much fallen; nay, - ſometimes, 

1a. they will quite ſubſide, tho* at Night they ſhall 

it; be ſwell'd as before.  - | 

ke Is this then to be called Humours fallen down to Swell'd Legs 
m- the Limbs? Or is it not more proper to ſay, That mechanical- 
ih the Force of the Heart, in its Syſtole, or Contrac- ly accounted 
ne, tion, is ſcarce able to raiſe the Column of Blood in N 

it ! ſuch perpendicular Situation of the containing Veſ- 

of ſels, whereby that Fluid is (as it were) ſtagnant; 

ort and the Fibres of ſuch Animal being in too weak 7 
we and lax a State, they yield to the collateral Preſ- 

$10 ſure of ſuch Fluid, and it is therefore ſuch Swell- 

den ings are produced: But when the Auimal lies down, 

nes then the Y/els are in a kind of Diagonal Situation, 

8 a and therefore the Blood moves forward more eaſily, 

au- or, in other Words, the Blood does not require ſo 


It much Force in the Heart to move it round the 
Body in a diagonal, as in a perpendicular Poſture of 
It. 5 | | | 
There is little Notice taken of the Poſture, or The Situa- 
335 Situation of Animals, with relation to their being 3 _ dy | 
iſe, diferently affected by it;; but if more Attention goay is roo 
were given to the Doctrine of Mechanics, we ſhould little at- 
fall not. be ſo full of Humour falling down to the Limbs, tended to. 
of Ke. nor abundance of ſuch- like Nonſenſe, dai 
an, Jabber'd over by the 2uſeiful Part of the Profeſſion, 
ich to a Parcel of Folks as illiterate as themſelves, and 
ft, it is therefore the Thing goes down glibly enough; 
and but I ſhall defer any further Remarks upon this 


er Point till I come. to treat upon the Greaſe, fwelP'd 
and Legs, &C. 3 SE | ; 
ned Exerciſe, for the above-ſaid Reaſons, muſt be the 


beſt Pyp/fick (as the common Expreſſion is) either for 
ay, Man or Horſe, becauſe Nature is thereby aſſiſted to 
ent dillodge the peccant Humours, and to diſcharge 
tor hem by the proper Emun&ories ; and if Mankind 
m- Vould only conſider a little, they would be convin- 
na- ed that there is not ſo much Occaſion for Heaps 
ef Receipts, Arcanas, or Noſtrumt, as ſome of our | 
os, Wl thinking Brethren would pretend; and, 9 my 
VV „„ art, 
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Part, I am ſo far convinced of this Truth, from my 

long Practice, and daily Obſervation, that I am 

truly of Opinion, both Human and Brute Crea- 


tures would enjoy a greater Degree of Health were 


Phyficins, there neither Phyfician nor Farrier in the Univerſe, 
Ec. cenſured. I hope the Reader does not miſconſtrue my Mean- 
ing, for intend it in a general Way, (viz.) Ther: 
are ſo many Demi-Doctors, who do more Miſchief 
8-2 than all the right-knowing of the Profeſſion do Good; 
One of _— therefore the Roman Emperor, who excuſed the Phy- 
— Emperors ©. ficians from the Baniſhment he then intended to the 
ſes the Phy- Peopte of that City, had good Reaſon for what he 
 Gcians from ſaid, When he was aſked why thoſe Gentlemen 
Banifhment, ſhould be better uſed than the reſt, (viz.) FI ba- 
. nib the Phyſicians, Rome will ſoon grow too po- 
pulous. . 5 
Add to theſe Demi- Doctors the old doating 
Houſe-wives, with their Bundles of Family Re- 
ceipts for the Cure of every Diſtemper yon think 
of, nay, for the Cure of many more beſides thoſe 
let looſe by Epimetheus, when he opened the Box 
which he received by Pandora from . for, 
| Die you muſt know, the Catalogue of Diſeaſes is much 
| _ = rger now, than it was formerly, and every Phy- 
Larger now fician has his Favourite Diſtemper. For Example, 
8 : 
than for- if you have a Pain in your Back, or Side of the 
merly, Belly, it is immediately pronounced a Fit of the 
Gravel; nay, when the Patient vomits, as is moſt 
frequent, it muſt be called the Windy Gravel, al. 
though there is no ſuch Diſtemper in Nature; and 
as to the windy EruQtations in Gravel-Pains, they 
proceed from an Irritation of the Nerwes of the 
Kianeys and Ureters, which by a kind of O/ci/la- 
tion, or Conſent of Parts, cauſes convulſive Twitch- 
ings in the Stomach, and from hence, the Vomit- 
ing, Ce. 1 | 


The Cata- 


| Head ach A great many Diſorders of our Bodies may be 
* D for from the like Principles: As 


from hard plain 
Drinking Fir, the Head - ach after hard Drinking is not the 


mechanical pumes of the Liquor that flies up to the Brain, but 
lyaccounted. 8 | 0 the 
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the painful and uneaſy Senſation felt by the Nerves 
about the Stomach, and thence communicated to 
the Brain by O/cillation. So likewiſe is Sea Sick- Tea-Sick- 


Accounr- 


net a Diſorder of the Brain, from the unuſual Mo- my for 
tion which the Ship gives it ; and from thence, by : 
Conſent of Parts, it is carried to the Stomach, where 


it occaſions Vomitings, c. 


I might here account for the Loathings and fre- 
quent Pukings of Breeding Women, and ſhew, that 
even theſe Symptoms are produced from ſuch Cauſes 
as I have already aſſigned, and that they ceaſe ſo 
ſoon as the Senſation — habitual ; but I muſt 
deſiſt at preſent, and keep more to the Point, in 
Hand ; tho* what I muſt beg Leave now and then 
to digreſs for, is to ſhew, as much as poſſible, that 
Diſeaſes, with their Symptoms, proceed from Natu- The Symp- 
ral Cauſes, and that the Latter is often miſtaken = _ 
for the Former ; that is, the Symptom is moſt fre- © the Dig 
quently miſtaken for the Diſeaſe itſelf, whereby eaſe itſelf. 
many and great Evil are brought about. 
A Horſe that is high-fed, and has not Exerciſe A High-fed 
accordingly, is very unfit to perform a Journey ; 
for he will be apt to tire, and grow jadiſh, before 
he has travelled many Miles, unleſs you ſuffer him Journey. 
to move very ſlow; and beſides this, if we want 


out Exerciſe 


to uſe a Horſe in ſuch Condition, we muſt be ob- 


liged to take more Care and Pains to keep him in 

Health, than is required when due Dreſſing and pro 
per Exerciſe has preceded, for he will be ſubject Subject te 
to the Diſorders of a ſizey, viſcid Blood; which che Piſor-. 


Sizineſs is occaſioned, as I have before obſerved, — i; —_ 


from the want of muſcular Motion, or in other 
Words, from want of Exerciſe, proper Feeding, 


I might, in this Place, take upon me to enume- 
rate the ſeveral Diſorders proceeding from Over- 
fulneſ5, and want of Exerciſe ; but, when I conſi- 
der the Thing, I find there are few or no Di/ea/es 
but what owe ſome of their Symptoms to the Neg- 
leck of their Mafter or Keeper; for if theſe _ 
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92 | The Art of FARRIERY 
Exerciſe, ſo careleſs that the Horſe's Body, for want of Ex. 
r 7 * erciſe, is fill'd with fagnant Juices, or ſuch as 
ahi Flices tend greatly to Putrefaction, I am almoſt at a Lot: 
tend greatly to mention any. one Diſtemper in which the Neg. 
towards Pu- lect of it may not have its full Share in producing; 
trefaction. for altho' the Action of the Heart gives the origi- 
| nal Impulſe to the Blood, &c. whereby the whole 
Body is ſupply'd, as from a Fountain, yet it is the 
muſcular Motion, in what we term bodily Exer- 
ciſe, that chiefly keeps up the Circulation in the 
extreme Parts; ſuch as the Linbs, &c. and this is 
- Eaſily ſeen by the moſt unobſerving Part of Man- 
kind; for even theſe Folks know that a Horle'; 
Legs will ſwell by ſtanding in the Houſe without 


. Exerciſe, altho they call the Thing by a wrong 


Name, when they tell us, that he Humours are 
falling down, &c. Yet I hope to ſet People right 

about the Cauſe of the Greaſe, and make them 
ſpeak more intelligibly about that, as well as other 

Diſtempers in Horſes. 1 

The beſt Method to know whether a Horſe's 

Mind be good and ſound, is to give him a bruſb- 
ing Gallop, as the Jockeys term it; and if he per- 
forms this without coughing, or heaving extraordi- 
narily in the Flanks, it is judged that his Wind is 
ſound; or if you have not Conveniency to give 
the Horſe a Gallop, as obſerved, you may poſſibly 
find ſome riſing hilly Ground near his Standing, 

and if fo, you may order him to be moved pretty 
quick up ſuch Place, which will undoubtedly diſco- 


| Wind, 


ver the Goodneſs of his Wind, provided you have 


any tolerable Judgment in theſe Affairs, for he will 
puff and blow exceedingly, notwithſtanding the 


Dealer may have given him ſome of his Arcana 


or Noftrums for the Cure of Broken- wind. 


Indeed, any Horſe that has too little Exerciſe, 


and is what we call foul, may puff and blow when 
moved quick up a Hill ; but that kind of Breath- 
ing is eaſily diſtinguiſhable from Parfivene/ſs, &c. 
for, in the latter, ke will heave much more 5 ar 
OD 5 anks 
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Flarks than he would do were he only foul and 


fat : So that, I ſay, the beſt Method to try a Horſe's 
Wind is to trot him ſharply up a Hill; and the 
trueſt Way to know whether he be a firm compact 
Nag, and divide well, is to ſee him trot down Hill; 
for, as I have ſaid, if a Horſe walk and trot in a 
Line, and nimbly down a Hill, you need not fear 
what Ground you come upon with ſuch a Horſe ; 
but, indeed, moſt People are ſo ſtupid, that they 
are afraid of ſeeing an Imperfection in an Horſe 
they are viewing, tho”, at the ſame time, they muſt 
venture their Body upon his Back. And herein let 
us remember Horace's Advice, and take care to 
chuſe a Hor/e as he would chuſe a Woman, left we 
ſhould be deceived in our Opinion, ſeeing Facies 
(ut ſepe) decori molli fulta pede eff. | | 
In fine, If we expect to be well carried, we ſhould 
rather think too ill, than too well of the Horſe we 
have in View, that 1s, we ſhould rather magnify 
than diminiſh his Imperfections, for ' tis Ten to One 
we ſhall find them ſtill increaſe and grow larger 
than we at firſt imagined ; and really, it is the Neg- 
lect of this Particular which is the ſole Reaſon why _ 
ſo many bad, fooliſh Bargains are every Day made, 
as well for Human, as for brute Creatures. What 
| mean is this, (viz.) Do but ſtrip a Horſe of his 
borrowed Graces or Perfections, and then you will 
be the better enabled to judge of his real Merit; 
and, in Order hereto, you have only to keep the 
Dealer, and his Emiſſaries, off the Horſe's Back, 


- 


% well as from his Bridle, and he will, in a ſmall 


space of Time, appear in puris naturalibus ; eſpe- 

cally, if you take him from the Ground where he 

has been moſt uſed to the Spurs, Ec. for while he 

b near the Stable upon his Shew, he will expect 

us uſual Diſcipline z and, conſequently, he will 

bk more bold and mettleſome than he really is. 3 
The particular Diſorders which are brought on The Piſ- 

ly Careleſſneſs in Dreſſing, Feeding, Exerciſing, and _ F 728 

ne like, are Jirſt a Load of Humours upon the ae png 


Bowels, Exerciſe, 
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94 The Art of FARRIERY 
Bowels, ſuch are the Brains, Lungs, Liver, &c. 
together with the Over-fulneſs of the Alimentary 

Tube, which is the Stomach or Guts ; add to theſe 

» the G/ands, or ſecretory Ducts obſtructed, from 

| whence proceed Fewers of the worſt Kind, Chef 
r * foundering, as the Farriers call it, together with all 
Lure for it the neceflary Requifites for producing an Aſhma, 
when con- Or Broken-wind ; for which Diſorder (if it is con- 
rmed) there is no Cure, notwithſtanding what is 

every Day boaſted of for that Purpoſe. 

2 Secondh, The Glanders often proceed from over- 

fulneſs and want of Exerciſe at proper Intervals, as 

well as the Telloaus, or Jaundice; and laſtly, to 
 Gourdineſs, or iwell'd Legs: And, if I am not mi- 

ſtaken, Mr. Gibſon, in his Book intitled, The True 

Met bod 4 Dieting Horſes, tells us, that Spavin;, 
Wind-galls, and other Excreſcences, are produced 

from a Redundancy of Humours lodged in the 

Horſe's Body, thro' want of Exerciſe; and that 

when theſe Humours fall externally upon the 

Joints and Sinews, they muſt neceſſarily 4 on 

the aforeſaid Grievances : But I muſt diſſent from 

Mr. Gibſon in this Point, altho* I muſt confeſs he 

is one of the beſt Authors in the Art of Farriery. 

For Spawins, Wind-galls, &c. are not from a Load 


Wine-galls of Humours, but rather from an over: ſtraining of 


proceed from the Joints and Sinews while the Horſe is young; ſo 
over-ftretch- that in the main, we may ſay, that theſe Tumours 
Moſtly proceed from over-exerciſing on 
Grounds, and ſetting too much Weight upon the 
Back; tho', ſometimes, the Spawin and Ring- bone 
are hereditary, as well as the Effect of a Contu- 
Mind. gall is never occaſioned otherwiſe than from 
| over-itretched Sinews, as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter. 
Bitch- I cannot, in this Place, forbear to take Notice 
Daughter, of that ridiculouſly fooliſh Notion among Country 


* People, (viz.) That of a Horſe's being rid by the 


of a Horſe's Bitch- Daughter, as they term it, for nothing can 


being rid by be more abſurd than ſuch Imagination; _ 
5 = ore 


it. | 


ſion or Cruſh from a Stroke, Fall, c. but the 
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IMPROVED. 
fore I am almoſt void of Patience at the bare men- 
tion of them, by reaſon Mankind, though bleſs'd 


above Brutes with the happy Talent of drawing In- 
ferences, yet ſhall they run on Head-long in Wo 


and Confufion, with relation not only to this, but : 
many more Particulars, which were firſt hatched in 
the Times of Monki/o Ipnorance, when Men were 
buſied with their occult Qualities, and other Chime- 
ras of like Significancy, | 
When any Horſe is kept too long at hard Meat, Hard-meats 
too long at 


and is not well dre/i'd, exerciſed, &c. he is apt to . | 

have his Belly 2 up, and w hang all over 3 Do 

a kind of dewy Sweat, as if he had, in Fa, been 

rid out upon the Road; and this, no doubt, has 

occaſioned the Vulgar to imagine their Horſes be- 

ſtrid by Witches, and therefore they hang up a Hel- 

hw Stone, or Piece of Iron over the Horſe's Back, 

to diſſolve the Charm :- And this, together with 

better looking to, as we call it, and an Allowance 

of more Corn, Beans, as well as Exerciſe, is found 

ſufficient to reſtore the Horſe to a better State of 

Health ; but whether the Cure is performed by the 

hollow Stone, or Piece of Iron, I much doubt it; 

and yet the generality of the World are ſo ſtupid, 

that they attribute the Horſe's Recovery to thoſe 

Sort of Trifles, forgetting that they alter'd the 

Creature's manner of Living, and gaye him more 

Corn and Exerciſe. | 5 
The facetious Butler, in his Poem intitled Hudi- — 

bras, has given us a very lively Image of a Philo- duese. 


ſopbaſter, or Quacꝭ- Doctor, under the Character of 


Sidrophel ; and, in one Part of the Character, he 1 

touches upon the Method in uſe with the Vulgar to hl 

chaſe away the Bitch-Daughter ; (viz.) | [| 
Chaſe evil Spirits away by Dint | I | 


Of Sickle, Horſe-ſhoe, hollow Flint. 7 1 


The reſt of S idrophel's Character is worth any ones [oh 
reading, altho* the Author of that excellent Book -————- 


| 1 | 
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Bowels, ſuch are the Brains, Lungs, Liver, &c. 
together with the Over-fulneſs of the Alimentary 
Tube, which is the Stomach or Guts ; add to theſe 
the Gland, or ſecretory Ducts obſtructed, from 


whence proceed Fever, of the worſt Kind, Cheft- 


Poundering, as the Farriers call it, together with all 
the ne 


1ecefiary Reguiſites for producing an 4/hma, 
or Broken-wind ; for which Diſorder (if it 1s con- 
firmed) there is no Cure, notwithſtanding what is 
every Day boaſted of for that Purpole. 
Secondly, The Glanders ofter. proceed from over- 
fulneſs and want of Exerciſe at proper Intervals, as 
well as the Telloaus, or Jaundice; and laſtly, to 
Gourdineſs, or ſwell'd Legs: And, if I am not mi- 
ſtaken, Mr. G:i&/on, in his Book intitled, The True 
A Dieting Horſes, tells us, that Spavins, 
Wind-galls, and other Excreſcences, are produced 
from a Redundancy of Humours lodged in the 
Horſe's Body, thro' want of Exerciſe; and that 
when theſe Humours fall externally upon the 
Joints and Sinews, they muſt neceſſarily 2 on 
the aforeſaid Grievances : But I muſt diſſent from 


is one of the beſt Authors in the Art of Farriery. 
For Spawins, Wind-galls, &c. are not from a Load 
of Humours, but rather from an over-ſtraining of 
the Joints and Sinews while the Horſe is young; ſo 
that in the main, we may ſay, that theſe Tumours 
moſtly proceed from over-exerciſing on hard 
Grounds, and ſetting too much Weight upon the 
Back; tho', ſometimes, the Spawin and Ring- bone 
are hereditary, as well as the Effect of a Contu- 
ſion or Cruſh from a Stroke, Fall, Sc. but the 
Mind. gall is never occaſioned oterwiſe than from 
over- ſtretched Sinews, as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter. 
I cannot, in this Place, forbear to take Notice 
of that ridiculouſly Fooliſh Notion among Country 
People, (vix) That of a Horſe's being rid by thel 
Bitch-Daughter, as they term it, for nothing can 
be more abſurd than ſuch Imagination; — 
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IMPROVED. 
fore I am almoſt void of Patience at the bare men- 
tion of them, by reaſon Mankind, though bleſs'd 


above Brutes with the happy Talent of drawing In- 
ferences, yet ſhall they run on Head-long in Wow 


and Confufson, with relation not only to this, but 


many more Particulars, which were firſt hatched in 


the Times of Monkiſh Ipnorance, when Men were 


buſied with their occu/f Qualities, and other Chime- 
ras of like Significancy. | 

When any Horſe is kept too long at hard Meat, 
and is not well dre/5'd, exerciſed, &c. he is apt to 
have his Belly clung up, and to hang all over with 
a kind of dewy Sweat, as if he had, in Fad, been 
rid out upon the Road; and this, no doubt, has 


occaſioned the Vulgar to imagine their Horſes be- 


ſtrid by Witches, and therefore they hang up a Hol- 


low Stone, or Piece of Iron over the Horſe's Back, 


to diſſolve the Charm :- And this, together with 
better looking to, as we call it, and an Allowance 
of more Corn, Beans, as well as Exerci/e, is found 


ſufficient to reſtore the Horſe to a better State of 


Health ; but whether the Cure is performed by the 
hollow Stone, or Piece of Tron, I much doubt it; 
and yet the generality of the World are ſo ſtupid, 
that they attribute the Horſe's Recovery to thoſe 
Sort of Trifles, forgetting that they alter'd the 
Creature's manner of Living, and gaye him more 
Corn and Exerciſe. - 55 
The facetious Butler, in his Poem intitled Hudi- 
bras, has given us a very lively Image of a Philo- 
ſophaſter, or Duack-Dodor, under the Character of 
Sidrophet ; and, in one Part of the Character, he 
touches upon the Method in uſe with the Vulgar to 
chaſe away the Biteh- Daughter; (viz.) _ | 


Tbaſe evil Spirits away by Dint | 
_ Of Sickle, Horſe- ſnoe, hollow Flint. 


The reſt of $idrophe's Character is worth any one's 


reading, altho* the Author of that excellent Book 


may 
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Mrong- bead, to ſneer at Philoſophy in general, 
where he only means the Demi-Doctor, or Smat- 
terer in Philoſophy : 


Who like a Dog that turns the Spit, 

 Beftirs bimſelf, and plies his Feet, 

To climb the Wheel, but all in vain, 
His own Weight brings him down again; 

And flill he's in the ſelf-ſame Place 

Where at his ſetting out he was. 

So. in the Circle — — 


Incubus or FT muſt confeſs there is a Diſorder which now and 
Night Mare then affects Human Bodies, that we call Incubus, or 
: 1 Aſthma” Nocturnum, which ſignifies the Night- Mare, 
* or Night-Afthma, and ſeems as if ſomet ing of a 
Weight rid upon the Breaſt, the Cauſe of which is 

eaſily aſſigned; for thoſe People who are troubled 
with an A/hma, are worſe put to it to breathe in 
Bed than up, by reaſon ſuch prone Poſture cauſes 
the Lungs to be preſs'd by the Diaphragma or Mid- 
riff, which is branght forwards by the Bowels fall- 
ing that Way, and thereby leſſening the Capacity 
I 5 of the Breaſt, whereby a Difficulty of Breathing is 
Author; brought on; that is, the Lungs of thoſe in an Ah. 
Account of 92a are harder put to it to expand themſelves in In- 
t, ſpiration, when a Perſon is Horizontal, than in an 
ere Poflure ; and, from hence, the ſeeming Load 
upon the Breaſt when ſuch Perſons are aſleep. 

Dreams This Affection alſo happens to People in Health, 
occafion the who are apt to dream uneaſy Dreams, which pro- 


* 


i: | „ 

From hence we may obſerve, how neceſſary it 
is to order our Horſes, who have little Exerciſe, to 
ſtand with empty Cratches ſeveral Hours in the Day, 
leſt they grow foul and full of Humours (as the 
Farriers Expreſſion is) by too much Hay, and too 
little Work; for, according to the Expreſſion of 


I 5 


may be underſtood, by ſome of the Family of the 


Hud. 


ant Mare. coed from a. Diſtemperature of Thought, and the 
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Experiments, has lately, for the great Benefit of 

Mankind, publiſhed ſome further Experiments, made 

m order to procure a good and wholeſome Water 

from Sea Water, and that too at a ſmall Expence, 

which, in my Opinion, he has effectually diſco- 
ei. 1” F 
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the very facetious Dr. Beynard, in his excellent | if 

Poem upon Health, Faſting is Nature's Scavenger. # | | 

CHAP, v.14 19 

Of the Food of Horles, and of the Vices ſome art 1 

aaa ldicted to in Feeding. YN 
[ TJ Aving, in the foregoing Pages, ſhewn the Ne- 1 

1 ceſſity and Benefits ariſing from clean Dre/- 11 
fing, and proper Exerciſe, I ſhall now proceed to 1 
ſhew the Nature of Food, in as general and conciſe #28 
a Manner as poſſible. And 1 1 
Fit, T apprehend that Oats and Beans are the Outs and [8] 8 
moſt healthful Grain to keep to, as we ſay, pro- Beans the Ai 4 
vided they be ſound and good; but old Beans are beſt Proven- 219 
very apt to be full of In/e&s, ſuch as the Farmers ER 71 | 
call/eevi/s ; and theſe being ſwallowed down along : Fi 
with the Provender, may prove unhealthful, as well +: © 
as their Ova, or Eggs, be productive of Worms of 1 
different Kinds; for nothing is more certain, tan 1 
that Vorms are bred from the Eggs of Inſects ſwal- Worms how 1 
low'd along with the Food of Animals, whether Pro,. 19 
Brute or . Scher and he who diſputes this, may N 19 
25 well ſay, that the Grub or Maggot in a Haxel- ; vl 
Nat is produced without any Egg at all, whereas it — 8 Wi © 
formed from the Egg of an Inſe& that was in how brad. 1 
the Bloſſom; and when ſuch Maggot grows big, a lil & 
and has eaten all the Kernel, than he eats thro' the | 1 
Shell, and, in a little time, turns to a Fly, and 1 
takes Wing in order to propagate his Species. | 
The very learned and ingenious Dr. Szephen F 
Hales, Author of the Fegetable and Hemaſtlatical F 
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Wheat 


purges 


Horſes that 
are unuſed 


to it. 


Diet, the 
Change of 


it whole- 
ſome. 


ought to have a more ample Reward for his Trou- 
ble, than ſome late Pretenders to a Diſcovery of a 
Diiſſolvent of the Stone, &c. which Piece of Emti- 


| how to keep Meewvils out of Beans, Wheat, Ship- 


lazy, and that they will rather ſuffer their Horſes 
to eat Weewils, than be at the Pains to have the 


given to Runzing Horſes, Hunters, &c. ſince no- 
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vered ; and therefore is intitled to, or, at leaf 


riciſm will not ſtand the Teſt of many Moons, but 
dwindle down along with others of like Stamp, 
notwithſtanding it has been ſo fortunate as to get an 
AX of Parliament for its Sanction. I ſay, Dr. 2 
in his late Experiments, has alſo told the World 
Biſket, &c. ſo that we may hope, were the Farmer 
will follow his Direction, to have ſounder Beans 
than we have had for ſeveral Years. But, I fear the 
generality of Mankind will be too indolent and 


Beans cured, as directed by the faid Gentleman, 
altho' ſcarce any Thing is more eaſily done, or with 
er io 55 

In Italy, Spain, and ſome of the hotter Climates, 
Barley is the common Prowvender; but their Par- 
ley is longer, and more ſlender than ours, as well 
as of more compact Subſtance, and may, therefore 


afford more ſolid Nouriſhment ; yet a good deal of 


this is to be attributed to Cuſtom, and what the 


Horſe has been uſed to from a Foal; for Wheat 
will purge Horſes that are not accuſtom'd to it, as 
well as Barley ; and yet, if you give them con- 
ſtantly of ſuch Grain, their Bodies would be better 
able to retain and keep it from paſſing off ſo much 
that Way; and, for theſe Reaſons, I take it to 
be proper, now and then, to mix Wheat, Bart, 
or even Malt, with the Feeds of Oats and Bean. 


thing conduces more to keep anyAnimal inStrengt 
and Vigour, than Change of Diet, provided, as | 
have before hinted, his Exerciſe and Dreffng be an 
ſwerable. „„ [l 5 
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No Part of the World produces more Hay than Hy, no 
England, for the Compaſs; and altho' the Scots dare 
give Straw to their Horſes (in a great meaſure) and ek, 3 
that they look well with it, yet I am of Opinion ter than our | 


for our Horſes ; and I am pretty ſure that it will 
make a Horſe fat, and in good liking, provided 
the Servant have a right Way of giving it, which is, 
by a little at a time and well ſhaked. AY 
I would be underſtood of fine ſweet Hay, when Three 
I ſay a Horſe will be fat with Hay alone; but a Warts of 


Man muſt value his Beaft very poorly, that will not e ee 


allow him, at leaſt, three Quarts of Corn a Day, 


with Beans 
is as little as 


for many a Horſe is accounted a Stumbler, when a ſhovid have 
Load of Oats, or two, properly apply'd, would ng; 


Zard of bringing on Diſtempers, if they ſhould have them; ep 


caſion to go to the Bath Waters for the Recovery 
of his Health, happen'd to borrow a Chariot and 


| Quarts a-piece per Day, or, I think, leſs, as the for went of 


mix'd with Beans, eſpecially if he uſe him often ; any Horſe 


make him trip along, and ſcorn the Pavement. Op, 

It is very odd to hear ſome Men talk with rela- 
tion to the Allowance of Oats, &c. which a Horſe Hor — 
ſhould have per Diem ; for a great many imagine ee 
they are not neceſſary for thoſe Horſes that have when goed 
much Reſt, or are not travel'd long Stages; yet J Kee ping 


muſt tell theſe Gentlemen, that they run the Ha- would make 


880 lightly. 
Occaſion to uſe their Horſes upon an Expedition, 


when they are only fed with Hay, and a ſcanty 
Feeding of Oats. : | | 

I remember a Caſe of this Kind which happen'd 
in my Neighbourhood, juſt at the time I am writ- 
ing this Book; for one of my Patients having oc- 


\ 


Pair of Geldings of a Gentleman in Lancaſter, in 
order to carry him to the Stage-Coach at Chefter : 
The Geldings were large and ſtrong, as well as in 
good Health and fat, but had had too ſcanty Al- A Cocke 
lowances of Oats, &c. for their Size; three or four Horſæ d ed _. 


proper Ma- 


Coachman told me, when I was ſetting my Patient nada 


a little on the Road, being the uſual Stint; which 
| LY made 


A Bork 


ſhould al- 
ways be fed 
above his 


Work. 


The Art of FARRIERY 
made me caution that they ſhould travel very ſhort 
Stages; yet the Coachman ſaid he could do well 


enough, for, ſays he, too much Corn will only 


burn them up in their Bodies; together with ſuch- 
like Stuff, as is commonly, and every Day ſpoken 


5 in ignorant Aſſemblies; however, I ſtill caution'd 


the Man to take great Care of his Horſes, becauſe 
I was afraid he might loſe both of them before he 


got back to Larcaſter, not only by reaſon the Wea- 


ther was hot and ſurfeiting, but becauſe they had 
not eaten a Sufficiency of Corn and Beans before 


hand, ſo that after they were heated, they would 


be longer in cooling. In ine, it ſo fell out, that 
one of the Geldings kick'd up his Heels at Preſton, 
on his return Home ; and ſome of the Farriers ſaid 
he died of the Gripes, or Cholic, which indeed 
might be ſo, iſ the Servant had let him drink any 
cold Water near the Time of getting to the Inn; 
for I have obſerved, that thoſe Horſes which are 


fed up only with Gra, or Hay, together with a 
ſcanty Allowance of Oats, &c. and have hada 


deal of Eaſe, I ſay theſe, of all others, are moſ 
liable to Surfeiting, Gripings, &c. when they come 
to be heated by travelling ; for their Blood is long, 
nay very long in cooling, and therefore one can 
ſcarcely give them any cold Water with Safety for 
many Hours after they arrive at the Inn. 

From hence we may learn how neceſſary it is to 
keep a Horſe above his Work ; or, in other 
Words, how much more reaſonable it is for us to 
allow our Horſes to be exerciſed and fed above the 
Buſineſs we put them upon: What I mean is this, 


(viz.) If you have a Horſe in good Tune and or. 
der, from Length of Time, and full Allowances or: 


Oats, Beans, &c. he is leis liable by far to Di- 
ſtempers upon any hard Job you put him to, than 
one in a different Condition. This may be every 


Day ſeen, if you would make proper Objervations 
upon Hories that fall into Peoples Liands of different 
Diſpoſitions, and Ways of Thinking as to the Al- 
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lawances of Provender, &c. which may be neceſ- 
ſary for them for this or that Buſineſs. | 

It is obſervable, that young Horſes have much 
ſtronger Appetites than thoſe which are come to 
Maturity; and it is the ſame in other Creatures, 
particularly Dogs, when young, will have vora- 
cious Appetites, infomuch, that the commonPeople 
imagine them troubled with what they call the 


 Hungry-Woarm under the Tongue: Whereas ſuch 


aving Stomach proceeds from a natural Cauſe, a. 
craving Stomach proceeds f. natural Cauſe, and 


vill continue (if the Dog has his Health) till ſuch 


time as he arrives at his full Growth ; ſo that, in 
the main, there is no ſuch Thing as the om un- 


der a Dog's Tongue, notwithſtanding there are not 


wanting Profgients that will undertake to cure Dogs 


of ſuch canine Appetites, and to pretend to draw out 


aWerm from under the Dog's Tongue; yet ſuch 
is only a Fibre or ſtringy Subſtance of the 
lame Nature with thoſe under any Dog's Tongue 
that is of full Growth. 15 | 


may, indeed, be aſked me, Why all young 


Dogs are not voracious, if the Caſe be as I have 


urg'd? To which I anſwer, that there 15 a very 
great Difference mag" in reſpect to the Appe- 
tite of different Dogs of the ſame Age; and it is 


' 


my Opinion, that when a young Dog happens to 


get bad Quarters, he gets the Name of being trou- 
bled with the Hungry-Horm, ſo he is led away to 
the Doctor, who cuts him according to Art; after 


which his Mouth, 1 mean his Tongue, is fo fore, 


that he cannot be ſuppoſed to eat as much as he did 


beiore ; which may make the Owner think there 


is a good deal more in the Thing than there really 
"Kh | | ? 

I know the common Story of the Worm under 
the Tongue, (viz.) That it not only cauſes a vo- 


racious Appetite, but likewiſe, by its ſtirring, 


gives ſuch uneaſy Senſations to the Dog, that it 


makes him gnaw and tear every Thing about him; 
but this proceeds rather from his Playfulneſs as a 
| © 3-. | Whelp, 


Hungry 


i 
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Whelp, and not from any ſuch Thing as a Worm ; 
and I durſt undertake to ſhew with a Microſcope, 
that ſuch pretended Worm may be taken from un- 
der the 'Tongue of any Dog whatſoever, whether 
young or old; and that the ſame is no more than in 
common with the reſt of the Fibres thereabouts. 

I imagine moſt of my Readers muſt have heard 
of Worms in hollow aching Teeth, and that ſuch 
aching Tooth has been cured, or, at leaſt, that the 
Doctor has pretended ſo, when he has taken ſome- 
thing like a Worm out of it; but this is a Moun. 
tebank's Trick, contrived on purpoſe to deceive the 
World, by conveying aPiece of ſmall Fiddle-fring, 
or Cat-gut, into the hollow Tooth, and then put- 
ting in ſome Odontalgic Drop, or other Noftrum of 
his own; and as ſoon as ſuch Piece of Caz-gut fall; 
into the Water in the Baſon, as is generally the 
Way, it appears a real Worm to the naked Eye of 

an undiſcerning Perſon ; and itis the ſame with re- 
St on'd- lation to the Hairs of a Ston d horſe Tail, which are 
3 bie ſaid to turn to a kind of Serpents when they fall 
ilr of his , a : 
Tul ſaid to into Water: But to enumerate the many Ab/urdi- 
become Set- lies in the World, which go current for Truths, 
pents, yet would take me up too much Time at preſent, tho' 
erronzoully. J could readily ſhew that there are more Opinions 
repugnant, than conſonant to right Reaſon and true 

Philoſophy. | 


Worms in 
| aching 
Teeth, 
1what, 


* poo As to a young Horſe eating a great deal, and not 
eat a we looking fat by it, I imagine it may proceed from 


and yet not the Make of his Hind-Quarters ; for ſome Horles 
look fat by are ſo thin Gaſcoign'd, that they will never look 
it, and why» plump, nor appear, with what Horace in my Motte 
calls Pulchre Clunes, notwithſtanding they may be 

in good Hunting Order. 55 
The Damage that may accrue to a young Horſe 
that is indulged in Eaſe and high Feeding, is Sur 
feiting, with all its Concomitants, and theſe are 
innumerable, as before hinted: For what are the 
Diſeaſes that may not ariſe from Errors in Food and 
Exerciſe? Therefore if you feed high, I mean, 
55 | more 
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more eſpecially, if you feed a young Horſe high, 


Jockeys and Grooms every Day experience. 


. of it ; which is, That, to know a waſby Conflitu- Conſtitut on 


reed only abridge him of his Diet, and he will vered. 


fed, and had too little Exerciſe along with ſach 


when you rather ſtint him of his uſual Allowances ; 


nicated by the Action called the Digeftive Faculty, > 


Nutritive Juices in order to ſuſtain Life ; and theſe 
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he ſhould have Exerciſe according to the Diſpoſ- | 3 
tion of his Fibres ; that is, he ſhould be exerciſed ,_ green 
according as he is of a hardy and firm, or of a exerciſed ac- 
waſhy and /ax Conſtitution : for ſome will bear cording to 

twice the Exerciſe that others can, without being the Piſpoſi- 


brought low enough for a healthful State ; this the nap his 


It is a good Obſervation that I have ſomewhere 
read, tho I cannot at preſent mention the Author , _ hy 


tion'd Horſe from one of a different Diſpoſition, we how diſco- 


ſoon grow lean and diſpirited, and appear with a 
rough Coat: Whereas, a Horſe that has been high 


Feeding, will ſhew himſelf more briſk and lively 


and the Reaſon no Doubt is, that a Horſe of a lax, 
waſhy Conſtitution, puts off his Meat before it 1s 
thoroughly digeſted, or, at leaſt, before the Nutri- 
tive Particles are extracted from it by the Ab/arb- | 
ent Veſſels in the Stomach and Guts; I call them Ay ſrbent 

Abforbent Yefſels, becauſe the Food that is taken veſſels 
into the Stomach of Animals, after it is commu- theirs Uſe. 


I fay, then it is that the Abſorbent Veſſeli, or what 
we call the Fa/a Inhalantia, abſorb or ſuck up the 


fort of Veſſels are all over the inſide of Animals as 
well as the outſide, ſo that there is a great Affinity 
between Plants and Animals, if we would only con- 
ſider it; for the fir of theſe takes in their Nouriſh- 
ment by their external, and the latter by the in- 
ternal AbſorbentVeſfſels, which is all the Difference; 
and as to the external Superficies of either, it is in- 
terſperſed throughout with theſeSort of Veſſels, and 
is affected by the different Conſtitutions of the Air, 
Sc. as we find experimentally. But I muſt deſiſt 
from theſe Enquiries, leſt my Readers, who are un- 
| 4 acquainted 
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acquainted with Natural Philoſophy, ſhould not give 

Credit to the Doctrine I advance. There are, in- 

== deed, Inconveniencies in being too credulous, and 
Eterral ſo there are in being too ſceptical. The ancient 
ons: = Philoſophers gave ſome Hints of an Eternal Fire, 
ras ſolid and durable cven under Water, and were ridi- 
poflible to culed for their Pains as a Parcel of idle Men : But 
prodyce, and fince it has been diſcovered by Craftius, improv'd 
continue it by Kunkel, deſcribed by Boyle, more clearly ex- 
24 plained by Neæbentyt, and moſt plainly of all treat- 
" ed by Hyfiran, the Probability of the TOE 15 

| _ aQually demonſtrated. What I mertion this 
is to caution my Readers, that they do not too ha- 
fily condemn what T advance, but to give me a 
Squeak for my Life (as the Saying is) and to let 


me have Time to anſwer any Objections which may 


hereafter be made to my Writings; but to re. 
turn. | * 5 | ; 
A Horſe 


moderate much Buſineſs, nay more, than one that eats con- 


8 ov: tinually ; and the Reaſon of it I take to be this, 
(Lis) The Horſe which eats a deal of Hay, or 
well az one which is continually playing the Gourmand, has his 


Focd may 
pe term as 


that eat digeſi ve Faculty ſo weak, that the Meat paſſes 


much more, off in a crude State; whereas, he that eats leſs, has 


and * the Fibres and abſorbent Veſſels of the Stomach and 


Guts ſo diſpoſed, that all the Nutritive Particles 
of the Food are extracted, and the Excrement or 
Dung of theſe muſt, of Conſequence, be a more 
firm and hard Confiſtence than the other; and, 
from hence then it is, that the Horſe that eats only 


ſo much as he cen digeſt well, is of a more firm 


and elaſtic Diſpoſition or Habit of Body, than that 
which eats more than he can well deal with. DE 


This Doctine may indeed ſeem a little odd at 


firſt View, by reaſon I know Mankind run upon 
Horſes with great Appetites, as they are ſuppoſed 
to perform Buſineſs better than thoſe with leſs vora- 
cious Stomechs ; but if People would only „ 
1 5 5 5 Fay 


OE. © 


Is have often taken Notice that a Horſe which 
chat eats a eats only a moderate Quantity of Food, will do as 
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and reaſon the Thing coolly, they would find what 
I fay is very reconcileable to right reaſon, and the 
Nature of Things; for do not we ſee that the Ola 
Man in Health, devours more Food than the Mid- 
dle-aged ; and it is the ſame with Touth, while we 
arrive at our full Growth ; therefore all the Diffe- 
rence is this, that, to the Old Man, more Food is 


required than common, that there may be a Suffi- 


ciency of Nutritive Juices, taken up by the ab/orb- 
ent Veſſels, without the Neceſſity of ſuch a Tritu- 
rition, or Digeſtion, as is required to extract thoſe 
Juices from the whole of the Food taken into the 


Stomach, What I would ſay, is, That as the Di- 


geſtive Faculty becomes feeble and weak by Age, 


(not by Diſeaſes) we have Occaſion for more Food, 


by reaſon there would not be a Sufficiency of Nu- 
tritive Juice abforb'd from a ſmall Quantity, ſee- 
ing the ſame could not be turn'd and toſs'd about 


in the Stomach of an d Man, ſo much as in a 


young one: neither is there ſo much Preſſure upon 
ſuch Food in the Ola, as the Young or Middle- 


aged. Bat this would be better underſtood by con- 
ſidering the Nature of Digeſtion, and the Proper- 
ties of the artificial Machine contrived for ſuch 


Purpoſes by Monſ. Papin ; to which I muſt, for 
brevity, refer my Readers. 


deal of Food, ought not to be accounted a better 


Horſe for it; no, he really oughtto be eſteemed a 


waſhy Horſe; for, as far as I have obſerv'd, thoſe 
Horſes that dung often, gererallly eat a great deal; 
and nothing can be a greater Token of ihe Weak- 
neſs of any Animal, than the too frequent Expul- 
ton of Excrement or Dung; for if he beſh- -c his 
Heels, or rather, his Houghs, *tis Ten to One he 
will not travel to his Journey's End, if the tame 
be any conſiderable Length, unleſs the Rider ſtopat 
very ſhort Stages indeed: Therefore chuſe 2 Horſe 
that dungs only once or twice in ten Miles riding, 
if you would. have one for immediate Uſe; fince 


F:'5 | one 


I have ſaid, that the Horſe which devours a great 5 
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Coſtiveneſs 
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natural 


Cauſe of it. 


8. ffneſs in 
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how occa- 


fi ndinoid | 


Age. 


Little Horſes 


ſometimes 


The Art of FA 15 * 


one that does it every Mile, would require three 


Months good Keeping and Exerciſe, before he could 


be brought into proper Order and Condition for 
the Saddle. | EE Hy 18 

T have very often obſerv'd in Man#ind, that thoſe 
People who were naturally coſtiveand hard to purge, 
had, by far, the ſtrongeſt Conſtitutions ; and it will 


be found, upon Enquiry, that Old People, in ge- 
neral, have been, and perhaps are of the Coſtive 


Kind, if I may be allow'd ſuch Expreſſion; and it 
is the very ſame in Horſes, &c. altho' I muſt own, 


that length of Meat, and . will very much 
merd the Matter; however, 
Difference, even tho' a Horſe has a Year's Meat 


can ſtill obſerve a 


in his Belly. | | 

Mr. Gibſon has obſerv'd, that in d Horſes ma- 
ry of the Veſſels become ſubſided (is his Expreſ- 
ſion) tho? he had better have ſaid, that they be- 
conte obliterate ; for the Reaſon why an Animal 
dies ſolely of ol Age, is, that the Veſſels %%%, 
and become bony, therefore, of conſequence, fewer 
and fewer in Number, till at laſt the principalParts 


of Animals undergo the ſame Fate, and then the 


Circulation of the Blood and Humours ceaſes, and 
Death enſues. > „ 

The Truth of this Doctrine is very evident to 
Anatomiſts ; for theſe Gentlemen, from their Con- 
verſation with Animal Bodies of all Kinds, find, 


that the longer they live, the more will the fine 


Parts of their Bodies become obliterate and defaced ; 
that is, they will oz, and turn to a Bone; fo 
that when they, I mean the Anatomiſtis, would 
ſhew us any of the finer Parts of Animals, they 
wee upon young Subjects, by reaſon ſuch Parts are 


become bony and defaced in o Age: This is allo 


confirmed by the Stiffneſs and Unplyancy of our 

Limbs when we are advanced in years. 3 
Laſily, I muft obſerve, that there are ſome /- 

tle Horſes will eat, nay, which require more Food 


| require more than thoſe which are much larger; this proceeds 
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IMPROVED: 107 
from the particular Configuration of the Parts; as Food than 
ſome Horſes, tho' leſs in Bulk, have a more firm thoſe — 2 | 
Conſtruction of Fibres, and conſequently, the I „ 
Digeſtive Faculty more ſtrong, as well as the Secre- mL it 

tions and Excretions perform'd in better Order. | 
It is indeed, for the moſt part, a good Sign when 4A Horſe 
a Horſe eats heartily, yet no Man can judge right- may eat a 
ly of a Horſe's Health, or Conſtitution, merely great deal, 
from the Quantity of Food he devours, without ex- _— 3 
amining, at the fame time, into the other concur- be unheal. 
ring Symptoms; therefore I would adviſe the thy. 


Reader thus far, (viz.) When a Horſe keeps up 


his Fleſh, and tains ſuch a Degree of Vigour 
| and Activity, as Nas he can perform his uſual Ex- 
erciſe in a proper manner; I ſay, in ſuch Caſe, 
we may conclude him to be in good Order andCon- 15 
dition, notwithſtanding his Appetite may be very 
moderate; and, for this Reaſon, we ought not to 
be over - fond of giving PH (as tis called) to our 
Horſes, ſince the ſame is, more or leſs, a Violence 
to Nature in her Operations, notwithſtanding the 
Farrier may imagine he takes great Care in the 
Adminiſtration of it, as well as in 3 8 | 
But I am ſincerely of Opinion, that due Exerci/e, The Au- 
proper Feeding, together with clean and frequent thor's Opi- 
Dreſſings, are the beſt Methods to reſtore Health, a the. 
as well as preſerve; ſo little Occafion do I ſee for Methods of 
the long Farrago of Preſcriptions with which the giving Phy- 
generality of Books are filled. | 2 ſie. 
It is an eaſy Affair to plunder an Apothecary's 
Shop, and to fill a Horſe's Belly with Drugs of all 
Kinds; but I am ſure ſuch Horſe had much better 
e without the Pomp and Formality, unleſs there 
is an abſolute Neceſſity for it, and that the Medi- 
cines were order'd by a Perſon well ſrill'd in the 
Materia Medica, as well as the Modus Operandi of 
this or that Compoſition: Yet I never expect to ſet 
the Day, I muſt own, in which there will be more 
Philo/ophers than Fools; no, no, we are too fond, 
of No velty and Change, and truſt too much to on 
SI | War 
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108 The Art of FARRIERY 
ward Appearances, and the gratification of our ex- 
Medicines Zernal Senſes ; inſomuch that thoſe Medicines which 
wh ch do will do the greateſt Feats, are leaſt Store ſet by, 
the greateſt becauſe, forſooth, they have not any immediate 


Fears, gene- ſenſible Operation ; and therefore, to People of 
zally are 


ſet by. anſwer the Expectation better than that of a Regu- 

1 lar. What I would be at is this, (g.) Let no Man 
as they are ſometimes called, for there is no End of 
fuch Inquiries, unleſs the Inquirer has good Judg- 


| | ment to pick out the Grain from the Caf; but 


theſe, F mean theſe Gentlemen of Judgment, are 


Horſes, are more fond of an injudicious Preſcrip- 
tion, that contains Tex or Twenty Drugs of diffe- 
rent Properties, than of a well contrived Recipe for 
the intended Purpoſe; and we have as great an 
Evil to complain ef with relation to the Art of 


3 J have ſaid before, increaſe the Catalogue of Dii- 
would do Caſes, and that, were there only one Practiſer out 


| better than of Twenty, Mankind would enjoy a much more 


Farriers, neither ſhould we fee ſuch Numbers of 


appear no more than as ſo many Emblems of the 
Farriers Tgnorance ; for theſe Bleed and draw 


it not for one Thing, I would willingly hope that 


Horſe ; the Thing is what J have hinted at in the 
former Pages, (wiz. ) Cures are moſtly attributed 
to wrong Agents, or, in other Words, Cures are 
very often ſaid to be perform'd by Perſons who 
have not, in reality, any Share in the Aﬀair. Thus 


Pretender 


leaſt Store this Taſte, the Preſcription of a Mountebank will 


fet his Head a running after Recipes, or Receipts, 


| 
13 thin ſtrown: For the generality of People who keep 


| ; Healing in Mankind, as in Horſes, &c. for I am 
Phyſicians, well convinced, that the Number of Practiſers, as 


ſo many. perfect State of Health than they do at preſent. It 
| is the ſame with reſpe& to Hor/es, for they alſo 
would receive Benefit if there was not ſo many 


Soles nail'd upon Smithy Doors, which, to me, 


Soles with equal judgment and Succeſs ; and were 


the World would ſet the Saddle upon the right 


have I ſeen an ignorant doating old Woman, or 4 
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Pretender to our Art, that was not one whit wiſer 


than an old Woman, bear away the Credit of a 
Cure from one of the moſt ſkilful of the Profeſſion ; 
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An ignorart 
old Woman 
often gets 

the Credit 


and ſo little Philoſophy is there in this World, that of Cures 


nothing 1s more uncommon than to meet with Per- 
ſons addicted to a true Way of Thinking. | 

It has been obſerved by Authors, that when any 
Horſe devours a great Quantity of Hay, he is 
troubled with ſome Diforder at his Stomach, which 
creates a perpetual Craving and Deſire of Food; 
but this, I apprehend, to be a wrong Judgment ; 


which ſhe 
never per- 
formed. 
Voracious 
eating of 
Hzy the 
Cauſe of its 


for, in my Opinion, and ſuch Opinion is founded 


on Experience, Horſes that get but little Oars, 


Beans, &c. will eat much Hay; and the Reaſon's 


plain, (wviz.) as Oats, and other Grain, with which 


we ought to feed our Horſes, contain more Nou- 


riſhment than Hay, and that too in a little Compaſs. 
I tay, for this Reaſon no Horie will eat a great 
deal of Hay, if he has a Sufficiency of Oats ; and 
this Sufficiency I ſettle at Eight DQuarts per Day, 
with about a Quart of Split Beans, and a Handful 
of I/heat. I would be underſtood, that no Horſe 
which does a deal of Work ſhould have leſs than 
the Quantity I have ſet down, although it may, to 
ſome Hide-bound Gentlemen, appear a little mon- 
ſtrous and ſuper- abundant. . 
As to thoſe Horſes which are kept only to look 
at, leſs Corn may ſerve; but then they will look 
very poorly, I mean, unleſs they get Three or Four 


| Quarts a Day; for altho' a young Horſe may look 


pretty fleek upon Hay only, I am ſure he is little 
fit for Service, for he'll ſweat upon any Exerciſe, 
as if he were rid by the Britch-Daughter ; neither 


will the Sickle, Hor/e-Shoe, or hollow-Stone be of 


any Service towards making him perform better, 


E ght Quarts 


of Oats, and 
a Quart of 
Split Beans, 
a proper Al- 
lowa nce for 
a Day. 


Horſes that | 


do but little 
Work, 
ſhould yet 
have three 
or four 
Quarts of 
Corn per 
Day. 


unleſs he has a good deal of Corn, and Exerciſe 


along with it; altho', as J have already hinted, the 


ignorant and vulgar Part of Mankind, may attri- 
bute the Recovery of the Horſe to the inactive 


Stone or Piece of Iron that hangs over his _ 
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The. Art of FAR RI E R 
When a Horſe ſweats from eating Hay only, he 


is often ſaid to be foul, and that there is Danger of 


the Greaſe falling down to bis Limbs; but, as to 
this Way of Speaking, it is incongruous, as I have 
ſaid, by reaſon it does not carry along with it, I 


mean it does not convey along with it a true Idea 


of the Thing; for the Farriers themſelves do not 
know what they would be at, when they ſay, a 
Horſe is Foul in his Boay; indeed if you aſk them 
farther to the Point, they tell you he is full of Hu. 


monrs, Which is all the ſame Thing, and you are 


never the nearer, tho? you ſhould aſk to Eternity. 


The ſound- 
eſt Horſe is 
full of Hu- 
Mours. 


A Horſe 
who lives 
on Hay a- 
lone, the 
Inconveni- 
ence of it. 


Why now theſe Fellows would ftare ſtrangely if 
they ſhould hear me ſay, that the ſoundeſt Horſe 
in Chriſtendom is full of Humours; yet let them 


ſtare as they pleaſe, I affert it for Fact, and can 


as eaſily make it appear to any unprejudiced Per- 


ſon that has but two Grains of Common Seuſe; 


ſo that as to the Word Humours, itis the common 
Cloke for Ignorance and Stupidity ; I mean, when 
it is uſed in the ordinary Way, according as the 
Farriers expreſs themſelves. 
When a Horſe lives on Hay alone, unleſs the 


ſame is exceeding ſweet and fine, he fills his Belly | 
with it to that degree, that the Blood-weſels, as well. 


as all the Glands, or Strainers of his Body, are 
ſtuffed and obſtructed, in ſome Degree at leaſt: On 


this Account, he is obliged to drink a great deal 
of Water to dilate, as we call it, the Hay in his 


Stomach ; this again increaſes the Preſſure mention- 
ed, and the Lungs themſelves can ſcarcely be ex- 
panded ſufficiently to ſuſtain Life. 333 

I have ſaid, that unleſs the Hay is very ſweet 
and good, a Horſe will ſtuff himſelf too full of it 
if he is kept conſtantly to it. This may ſeem a Pa- 
radox, becauſe one may imagine a Horſe would 
eat more good than bad Hay; fo he will for a 
while, yet when he is grown pretty fat with green, 
juicy Hay, he will not require a large Quantity, 
that is, he will not eat ſo large a Quantity 2 5 
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Anothei 
tho' this is 
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did at firſt; for conſider, a (mall Quantity of good 


be ſuſtained; or rather, as Nature is always ſtriv- 


vice; yet T muſt own, I think there is nothing in Gibſon 
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Hay contains as much Nouriſhment as a large 
Quantity of bad; and as the Horſe's Body muſt 


ing to bring the Creature to the higheſt Point of 
Health and Vigour, ſhe craves a conſtant Supply 
of nouriſbing Food; and therefore if a Horſe be 
kept with bad Hay, he muſt conſequently eat more 
of it, otherwiſe he could not be ſuſtained, yet this 
bad Hay has the Inconveniencies ſpoken of; be- 
ſides that, by it the Blobd becomes ſo viſcid, poor, Viſcid poor 
and diſpirited, that the Fibres of the Body are not Blood, how 
ſupply'd ſufficiently. to drive it round in due time Produced. 
_ order; from whence ret d Legs, &c. pro- 
ceed. | | 

From hence it appears, that the more juicy Hay 
is, or the more it approaches to the Nature of 
Graſs, the more healthful it will be ; therefore 
the Hay that is dry'd under a Shade is moſt natu- 
ral; for the Sun extracts from Vegetables moſt of 
the nouriſhing Juice, I mean, when ſuch Vegeta- 
bles are cut down and ſpread abroad in the Sun for 
a Time. This has been made appear by the learned 
Boerhaawe, late Profeſſor of Phyſic at Leyden ; and Boerhaave- 
any Apothecary can tell by Experience, that the green mentioned, 
Herb yeilds moſt Salt. pn b 
I think Mr. Gn has told us, that it is a Vice Pulling the 
in Horſes when they pull their Hay out of the —_ _— 
Rack under their Feet, as ſome are apt to do, and , ſ% bad 


fays, that ſuch Horſes will not perform much Ser- Sign as Mr. 


it farther than what is common to Mankind, viz, wou'd have 

to pick and chuſe what they like beſt, or elſe eat 28 

hat is ſet before them, as we ſay; but as to their 

not proving good Horſes, I am ſure as good as any 

Lever had, were ſubject to this Vice, if we muſt 

call it one, _ 1 | 
Another Vice is, when a Horſe eats his Litter; Litter, the 

tho* this is not a Vice originally; for when a Horſe Reaſon why 

eats his Litter, it is a Sign his Stomach is depraved pg: eats 
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(as we expreſs it) and that Nature requires ſome 
ſuch Thing to correct the ſour Juices upon it; ſince, 
when he eats Litter, he is generally addicted to eat 
Clay out of the Wall, or Duſt and Dirt any where, 
when he can get at it; nay, I have ſeen ſome 
Horſes very fond of Turf, efpecially when ſuch 
Horſes have been long at hard Meat; and this, 
no doubt, is what Nature requires, juſt in the ſame 


Green Sick- manner as young Girls, when they have too much 


neſs uin 


and their 


Acid upon their Stomachs, are ſubject to eat what 
is of a quite contrary Nature, ſuch as Pipe Hoppers, 


eating Clay, Lime, Aſhes, with other Ab/orbents of like Quality; 
Cingers, &c. and yet the eating of theie Things does not oeca- 


accoun'ed 
for. 


Dogs, the 
Reaſon of 


ſion their looking fo pale and wan, as is common- 


ly, tho' erroneouſly imagined ; for Nature craves 
ſuch Things, as Oppoſites to the Redundancy of 


acid Juices upon the Stomachs of ſuch {nrwalids ; 


and many a time have I brought young Children, 


from : pale and and wan Complection, to a ſanguine 
and florid Countenance, by the ſole Uſe of Oyfer- 
foells in fine Powder 3 which are, in my Opinion, 
as good as any of thoſe called the Shelly Powders, 
dittinguiſned under the Names of Coral, Crabs 


Eyes, Pearl, and the like. In fine, if a Horle eats 


his Litter, give him Chopt Siraw among his Corn, 
and ſome poxwdered Chalk, or ſuch-like Abſorbent, 
and he will ſoon leave it off, or at leaſt, eating 
Litter will not harm hin. | 

I might here inſtance Dogs and Cats, which, 


when ſurfeited or over- loaded, betake themſelves :0 


their eating 


Graſs. 


eating rough Blades of Graſs, or green Blades of 


Corn, which, by tickling their Throats, cauſes | 


0 them to diſgorge and throw up what is offenſive to 


Nature, and if Mankind would follow the ſame 


Rule, that is, if they would tickle their Throats 
with a Feather when they have been intemperate, 


and ſpew up the Load of Liquor that has been 


ſenſeleſly gorged down, they would not feel the Pain 


of an aching Head next Morning; but inſtead of 


| This ſalutary Method, the Stomacli is left to itſelf; 


and 
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and if it is able not thro* Strength of Nature, to | 
deal with ſuch J. oad, then it is that Crapu/as and Crapulas, 
Indigeſtions ſucceed; from whence Scirrhous Livers, 3 EI 
Jaundices, Dropſies, and what not; but I muſtde- Tumours of 
fiſt, or I ſhall be blamed. by thoſe who ſtyle them- + he Liver, 
ſelves the Sociable Part of our Species; however, how produ- 
before I depart from this Subject, let me recom- ed. 
mend the Study and Peruſal- of a Paragraph in 
Dr. Short's Book on the inward Uſes of Water, 
which 1s a very Juſt Encomium upon Temperance, 
and ought to be admired and practiſed by every —-- 
Body. | | 
The Learned Dr. Stephen Hales, Author of the 
Vegetable and Hemaſjtatical Experiments, who I. 
mentioned befure, has thought it ſo much to the 
Purpoſe, that he has. tranſcribed it, and inſerted it 
in his very ingenious, as well as uſeful Book, lately 
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' publiſhed under the Title of Phi/o/ophical Experi- Dr. Stephen 


ments, ſhewing how Sea-Water may be made freſh Hales's ex- 
and wholeſome, as well as Corn, Biſcuit, &c. be os 
ſecured from the Weewil, Maggots, and other In- Sea Water 
ſets. This Piece has been juſt publiſhed by the &e. Ma 
Doctor, and, I am ſure, he deſerves Ten Thou/and tioned, 
Pounds for the Diſcoveries he has ſo frankly and _ 
freely made, better than Mrs. Stephens deſerves Ten, 

for publiſhing her Ga/limafray, or Hotch-Potch for 

the Cure of the Stone and Gravel; ſeeing the Doc- 

tor's will ſtand the Teſt of the preſent, as well as 

future Ages; whereas her Medicine, as ſhe calls it, 

will not be heard of after the Revolution of Thir- 


teen Moons, notwithſtanding there is at preſent ſo 


much Noiſe made about it; ſo that according to 
tie old Haage, Here's a great Cry and but little 
* as the Fellow ſaid when he ſhear*d- his 

ons. Fes rs 

What I mean is this, (viz.) The Medicine is a 
very ill contrived one, and there is nothing in it 
bat what we knew before, ſuch as the Soap, Egg- 
Hells, Haws, &c, but ſhe ſpoils the Daucus Seed 


| by burning it to Blackneſs; and the reſt of the Pre- 
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feription is only Pomp, Farce, and Shea, as I ſhall 


make appear hereafter, in a ſmall Piece I deſign to 
bliſh as a Sequel of my Lithiafis Anglicana, which 


has lately given the ſaid Mrs. Stephens ſo much 


Diſguſt. In that Piece, I ſhall point out ſeveral 


People who figned their Names to Certificates of | 


Cures which never were performed, nay, nor were 
ſuch People troubled with the Stone, altho' they 
imagined ſo: But if we 1 to take the Patient's 
Deſcription of his Caſe, I mean if we draw our 


laſt Concluſions from the Accounts of our Patients, 


more eſpecially where ſuch. Accounts come by way 
of Letter, I ſay, if we do this, we moſt frequent- 
ly err; becauſe a Man may have moſt, nay, I will 
ay, all the Symptoms of the Stone or Gravel, and 
yet neither Stone nor Gravel be in his Kzidneys, 
Ureters, Bladder, or Urethra; but of this more 
may in a little Time be expected from me; there- 


fore I cannot cloſe the preſent Diſcourſe upon the 


Stone better, than by a Repetition of Dr. Short's 
Eucomium before · mentioned, ſeeing it will be found 
the greateſt Preſervative for us againſt that fatal Di- 
ſtemper, provided we duly follow the Precept; and 


by the Way, I muſt tell the Reader, that V iſtem- 


pers of all Kinds, but more particularly the Sone, 
Gout, &c. are much ſooner prevented, then cured, 
when they have once taken Poſſeſſion of the Tene- 
ment ; therefore, Reader, behold and ſcan over the 
following Lines, for they ought to be writ in Let- 
ters of Gold upon every Church Door in Chriſten- 
dom, ſince they will not only be our Preſerver 
from Pain in this World, but, if duly attended to, 


the moſt likely Means or Preparative to a devout 
and oy Life, Here follows the lively Deſcription 


ſpoken of : 


* O Temperance! Thou Support and Attend- 
c“ ant of other Virtues ! Thou Preſerver and Re- 


6 ſtorer of Health, and Protector of Life! Thou, 


Maintainer of the Dignity and Liberty of 3 
| - 5 tiona 
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% tional Beings from the wretched inhuman Sla- 
very of Senſuality, Tafle, Cuſtom, and Example! 
Thou Brightner of the Underſtanding and Me- 
% mory ! Thou Sweetner of Life and all its Com- 
« forts! Thou Companion of Reaſon, and Guard 
* of the Paſſions! Thou bountiful Rewarder of. 
“thy Admirers and Followers! How do thine Ex- 
cellencies extort the unwilling Commendations 
of thine Enemies, and with what rapturous Plea- 


** ſures can thy Friends raiſe up a Panegyrick in 


« thy Praiſe!” 


From what J have obſerved with relation to the 
Cravings of Animals after Things foreign to their 


common Food, it will appear, that abundance of 
thole Things which are looked upon to be Vices in 

a Horſe's Feeding, are often no other than what 
he is prompted to by Nature, from ſome Diſorder 
he feels in himſelf ; and if we would only obſerve 

this Point a little more ſeriouſly, we ſhould be the 

better enabled to proceed in the Cure of Diſtem- 
pers, as well as to- pitch upon the moſt likely Me- 

thod for the Recovery of the Sick. IE 


þ 1 


* — — a * 


en 


Contains ſome Obſervations upon Running-Horſes, 
and Directions for the Choice and Management 
of them, „„ „ 


Have, in the foregoing Pages, taken ſome little 
Notice of the Running-Horſe, tho' not ſo much 
as he deſerves, for, from him, we ought to draw 
the Breed of all our /ight Horſes for the Road or 


Hunting; therefore, in this Chapter, I ſhall lay | 


down Rules relating to him in particular. But as to 
the Horſes proper tor Farmers, and thoſe People 
that work them hard, yet give them ſhort Allow- 


5h Le ances, 
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n ances, or elſe coarſe and bad Food, I ſay, as to 


theſe Horſes, I think a Strain from the hardy 


Black Breed would be better than from the Run- 


ning Sort, notwithſtanding the latter might- be 
ſtrong enough for ſuch Country Service; and the 


only Reaſon J can find for my Opinion, is, that a 


Strain of Horſes from the Running-Horſe requires a 
more warm and generous Management than that 
which is generally allowed by the Country Far- 
mer; neither ſhould ſuch a Breed be uſed in oy 
Service in which they cannot move quick, ſeeing 
they would have their Buſineſs ſoon over, and not 
hang for many Hours, nay, I may fay from Morn- 
ing till Night without Food. OR 
| TI muſt now inform the Reader, that if he will 
only give. true Attention to what I am going to 
write, he will be able to judge as truly, with rela- 
tion to Hunting and Road-Horſes, as Gallopers ; 


for a Galloping-Horſe, as I have ſometime ago ex- 


preſſed myſelf, is no more than a Horſe of Strength 
and Action, of good Wind and great Speed, not- 


- withſtanding ſome of Sir Francis's Family are of a 


different Opinion, and reckon them a Spindle- 
- Shank'd, Spider-leg'd Race. a, 
Mir. Gibjon, who has writ the beſt upon Horſes 

of any that went before him, I mean as to their 


Diforders, not the Manage, I ſay, this Gentleman 


15 generally in the right, where he reaſons upon 
Things he has been acquainted with, but in ſome 
others he is miſtaken ; as for Inſtance, when he 
ſays, that © the Running-Hor/e ſhould be of a /er- 
der Mate; whereas they ſhould be ſtrong, nay, 


very woug as I have now, and formerly hinted; . 
t 


and were I to chuſe a Horſe, or rather, were I 
to have a Horſe of this Kind, of my own chu- 
ſing, I would wiſh him of the following Shape. 
But before I go about to deſcribe him, I beg leave 


to have the Pleaſure of tranſcribing an Encamium 


upon him, as mentioned in the Fir/? Volume of that 


excellent Book, intitled, Nature Delineated, a fine 
| | Tranſlation 
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Tranflation of which is fold by Mr. James Hedges, ö 1 
at the Looking-Glaſ5, over-againſt St, Magnus 1 5 10 
Church, London-Bridge ; it is this, (vix) 5 1 
«© Tf Cuſtom had not dignified the Lion with An Enco- . jdt 1 
« the awful Title of King of the Beaſts, Reaſon, nium upos 1 M 1 
« jn my Opinion, would beſtow it upon the Horſe. Herde. Ii bl bc 
« The former, in reality, has no manner of Right | Fi 10 
« toit. He is rather an Uſurper, and a Tyrant; S118 
- for he makes no other uſe of his Prerogatzve, [ JN \ 
1 WH © than either to devour his Subjects, or inſpire 12 
p them with Horror and Amazement. The Hor/e, | Jl 
t « on the other hand, neither injures his Fellow- | Jr 
Creatures in their Perſons, nor attempts to in- | 6 
« yade their Properties. He does nothing to ren- 
11 « der himſelf the Object of Hatred or Contempt. | i I! } 
0 No bad Qualities can juſtly be aſcribed to him, 1 


and, in Fact, he is poſſeſſed of all ſuch as are 


; « Amiable, and Praiſe-worthy. There is no Ani- 
-mal whatever ſo complete, with reſpect to the 
h «. Symmetry and Proportion of his Parts ; has a 
- more generous Spirit, is more liberal of his Ser- 
a „ yices, and more abſtemious of his Diet. Caſt 
Z your Eyes on all other Animals, of what Spe- 


9 « cies ſoever, do you find one that has ſo beauti- 
es « ful a Head, orEyes ſo ſparkling and full of Fire? 


Ir «* One whoſe Net is cloathed with equal Thun- 
n - Wi © der, and whoſe Mane waves in the Wind with 
n “ ſo much Grandeur? One, in ſhort, who has a 
i more ſtately Cheft, a finer Body, or more curi- 
e e ous Limbs? Whether he be under the Direc- 
3 tion of his Rider, or at his own Liberty to range 
7 * the Fields without Controul, you'll obſerve, in 
5 all his Attitudes, a noble Deportment, and an 


Air which ſtrikes the Eye of every Beholder, 
oe“ inſenſible of all his other Perfections, with 


e. * an agreeable Sur prize. . 

ye *« His Inclinations are ſtill more engaging. He 
"mn WW can properly be ſaid to have but one, and that 
at "1, to be as ſerviceable as poſſible to his Maſter. 


ne If it is expected he ſhould drag the Plough, or 
: 55 1 | © carry 
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% carry any Burden, how heavy ſoever, he is al. 


«© ways ready and willing, and would ſooner ſink 


* under the Weight, than decline it, or complain, 


Does the Owner propoſe to ride him, he ſeem; 


* conſcious of the Honour, uſes his utmoſt En- 
% deavours to pleaſe him, at the leaft Signal al. 


© ters his Pace, and either Walks, Trots, or Gal. 


ec {ops, as required. Neither the Length of his Jour: 
"© ney, the Badneſs of the Road; neither Hedges 
* nor Ditches, nor even the moſt rapid River, 
« diſcourage him; he flies like a Bird over every 
«© Obſtacle that would give a Check to his Career, 


As there any further Service expected from him? 


« Ts it incumbent on him to defend his Maſter, or 


bear him to an Engagement? He goeth on to 
e meet the armed Men. He mocketh at Fear, and 


« is not afraid. The Sound of the Trumpet and 
« Drum inſpire him with freſh Ardour, and he 
« turneth not back from the Sword.“ 

The Author of the Encomium, I ſee, has ended 


with a Quotation from Jeb, who has deſcribed the 


Creature yet more lively than any ſince himſelf. 
I ſhall now give the Reader my Thoughts of the 
Shape of a Running-Horſe, according as I would 
chuſe one myſelf ; and though I may not hit every 
one's Taſte, I will tell my own Mind freely; 


I would chuſe a dark Bay, with black Eyes, and 


as to any Marks, I ſhould not value them; tho, 


in a Hunter or Road-Horſe, a Star and Snip makes 


them look more lightſome ; yet I have obſerved, 


that the beſt-bred Running. Horſes had not any Marks 
at all, unleſs artificial ones. | 

As to his Size, I would have him full Fifteen 
Hands, nay, I would not differ for his being 9:x- 
teen, provided he was ſtrong in proportion to ſuch 


Height, altho' it. is often ſaid a Horſe may be too 


Tall for ſuch Sport; but this Opinion, I imagine, 
proceeds from hence, (vix.) Very large Horſes are, 
for the moſt Part, clumſy; and ir that be 5 Caſe, 
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I agree that he may be too big; for if I muſt fall, 
had rather chuſe to do it from a little, than a 
large Horſe; yet if he move light as a Galloway, 
and lineable withal, I don't care if he's Sixteen 
Hands high, by reaſon, when a Horſe is above his 
Work, he muſt, of conſequence, perform the ſame 
with moſt Eaſe and Pleaſure to himſelf; and, for 
this Reaſon, we ſhould chuſe our Hunters of a large 
Size, that they may carry us ſafely over the Fences, 
and be leſs liable to bang and knock their ownLegs 


againſt Stubs, Stones, £c. but I would adviſe thoſe 


who value their Necks, to ſatisfy themſelves well 


of the Movement of ſuch Jarge-fized Hunters, be- 
fore they venture upon their Backs over a Five- © 


barr'd Gate: for a Hunter ſhould au, trot, and 
canter nimbly, and with as much Eaſe to himſelf 


as a Ponny, otherwiſe he will do his Buſineſs by main 


Force, as we ſay, and be apt to have the Scratches, 
Greaſe, &c. | | 


* 


The Head of a Running-Horſe ſhould be ſmall, Head, Eyes, 
and free from Fleſh; the 'Forehead rather flattiſh Noſtrils, &c, 


than raiſed in the Roman Way ; his Ears ſhould be 
large and long, yet not placed at too great a Di- 
ſtance, and he ſhould play them backwards and, for- 
wards alternately, which is a Sign he's healthy and 
well; his Eyes ſhould be fall and ſprightly; his 
Noſtrils very wide and diſengaged of Fleſh ; the 


. Jaw-bones, towards the Thropple or Windpipe, 


ſhould be a good Diſtance aſunder, that when his 
Noſe is pull'd in, he may not {queeze it, and there- 
by hurt his Wind; tho? I have ſeen ſome Horſes, 
which had the Jaw-bones narrow, run well, andin 
good Wind ; but this I attributed to their running 
with the Noſe boring out, and to a looſe and diſ- 
engaged Thropple; which laſt is an excellent Per- 
fetion. 
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The Neck ſhould be a moderate Length, for a 3 


very long Neck, with a fine Rainboau Creſt, is not 
the Horſe I would chuſe for the Courſe ; becauſe a 
Horſe with a long Neck has his Wind _—_ _ 
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fetch, therefore he cannot breathe ſo quick as one 


with a ſhorter Thropple; and befides this, the Make 


of ſuch a Neck gives a circular Turn to the Wind- 


pipe, which again hinders or checks the free ngre/; 
and Egreſs of the Air in Breathing ; fo that, I ſay, 


a Horſe with a Neck of a moderate Length, and 
well-ſhaped, that is, a little raiſed from the Vithers, 


but not over-much, is moſt likely to prove long- 


winded, provided his Thropple be large and looſe 


from the fleſhy or muſcular Parts of the Neck. I 


muſt repeat the laſt Particular of the Looſeneſs of 
the Thropple, by reaſon it is the moſt certain Mark 


that a Horſe may, by length of Time and good 
Keeping, be brought into good Wind; and the next 
Thing, no doubt of it is, the Make of the Lungs ; 
for if theſe be not capacious and ſound, it will be 


impoſlible for a Horſe to run through a Four Mile 


Courſe with any . tolerable Speed, notwithſtanding 
his Windpipe is ſufficiently wide. Yet I muſt own 


that, in general, the Parts of the Body of every 


particular Animal agree and correſpond with one 


another, that is, if the Vinapipe be large and looſe, 


as before obſerved, the Lungs are formed accord- 
ingly, ſo that they may the better deal with che 
Air admitted in Inſpiration ; and theſe Sort of 
Horſes, vis. thoſe, with large Windpipes,are the leſs 
liable to Conſumptions, 1 mean, of the Lungs ; for 
it is the ſame in Horſes as in Men, (vix.) a narrow 
ſtrait Thropple gives ſuch Hindrange in Expiration, 
when the Lungs, &c. contract to drive the Air out, 
that their membranous Diviſions are beaten, and as 
it were hammered out ſo thin, that, at laſt, the 
End of the Blood-Veſſels become ungarded and 
broken, from whence Ulcers, &c. And that this 
in the Caſe, is plain, for People that have the up- 
per Part of the Windpipe narrow, have a ſqueak- 
ing Voice, and theſe frequently die of Conſumption! 
of the. Lungs, from the Cauſe I have aſſigned. Nei- 
ther is there any Help e e avhatſ0- 
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ne : fuch Diſorder well continue as long as the Creature 
ke lives ; altho* I muſt own, I have ſeen fome of 


our Profeſſion racking their Brains, and preſcribing 
Courſes of Phyſic to People with Hump-backs, who 


matic Symptoms: Yet theſe Adeprs never conſi- 
dered, that ſuch Complaints were natural, and, of 
Conſequence, muſt happen to ſuch People whoſe 
Lungs were compreſs'd by the bending in of the 
oyine or Back- bone; if they had, they would ſurely 
have deſiſted from preſcribmg Medicines, ſeeingthey 
could do no more Service, in ſuch Caſe, than the 


call'd Stammering; and which Defect the {aid 
Mr. Perry undertakes, and, I believe, can cure; 
for there is not any Thing extraordinary in per- 
forming it, provided the Perſon will keep to Direc- 
tions. But that is the hardeſt Point of all; for we 
are naturally over-fond of diſplaying our Talents in 
Talking, which infallibly occaſions a Relapſe, after 
the Stammering Doctor has ſeemingly performed a 
ure; but, perhaps he might leave it ſhort for 
want of a Purge or two more ; yet thus the World 
is deceiv'd, and, I believe, ever will be. 

From what I have ſaid of the Vindpipe and 


or that part of a Horſe which contains the Hear? 
and Lungs, ſhould be ſufficiently large, to give room 
for the Expanſion of the latter ; ſeeing nothing can 
be a 2 Means to carry a Porſe through his 
Courſe, than a great deal of room for his Wind, 
« the Jockeys term it; for let a Horſe be ever fo 
irong, and otherwiſe likely to make a Running- 
birſe, it will not be ſufficient, unleſs his Vinapie 
und Iungs be large, in proportion to his Size; and 


— Il theſe are ſo, Exerciſe and proper Keeping will 
* eo him perform well, notwithſtanding he be a 

5M [1der-l->'4 Animal, as we call em. DEL 

; „ 


uch 


„  _ - It 


complain'd of a Difficulty of Breathing, and Aﬀth- 
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Purges, Ec. preſcribed by Mr. William Penry, to Stammering 


his Patients troubled with the Defe& of Speech 8 oof 


Lings, the Reader will eaſily infer that the CH, Chet 
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The Art of FARRIERY 


It is generally ſuppoſed, that when a Horſe is 


well let down in the Girth, he is a good-winded 
Nag ; yet I have known this fail now and then, 


more particularly in the Cheſnut Horſe which be- 


long'd to the late Sir Edmund Bacon, call'd by the 


Name of Spanking- Roger, which won the Six Years 
Old Plate at Nor4, Lincoln, and other Places, in the 
_ Year 1738, for he was a Round. Barrel d Hor ſe, and 
did not look much let down in the Girth, or of the 


Make of a Grey-hound about the Breaſt; yet he 
was a good winded Horſe, as well as a ſwift one, 
But altho' he was not much let down in the Place 


mention'd, he might take as large a Girth as if he 


D 


had been more ſo; therefore the true Eſtimate is to 
be made by the Number of Inches that will go 


round at the uſual Place where we fix the Girth, or 


rather, let him be meaſured over the higheſt Part 


of his Breaſt where the Ribs join; and, by this 
Means, you will ſce whether he take a longer Girih 


than Horſes of his Size commonly do; but you 


muſt conſider the condition you meaſure him in, 
for iſthe's fat, he muſt, of Conſequence, take a 


longer Cirth. 


Another Thing is this, (viz. ) We often ſay, 
ſuch a Horſe is a good-winded one, when, perhaps, 
his Performances are owing to his Manner and Way 
of getting off the Ground; for if he bring his 
Haunches well in when he gallops, and that he runs 
with Eaſe to himſelf, he has leſs Occaſion for mak- 
ing ſo much Uſe of his Lungs, as he otherwiſe 
would if he mov'd heavily, and, 2s we ſay, dawelt 


upon the Ground. 


Again, we often ſay, ſuch or ſuch a Horſe is a 


good. aoinded lor ſe, becauſe he is a good. auhip dHor/e, 
that is, he will anſwer the Whip well; whereas, 


his anſwering the Whip may proceed from the 
length of Meat he has had; for it is poſſible to 
make, almoſt, any Cart-horſe run Four Miles, 
at the Rate he can ſet out; that is this, if you take 
a Cart. horſe, and give him the Airings and Une 

N 0 


* 


IMPROVED. 


of Gallopping Horſe, you may, by Length of Time, 


(viz.) in a Year's Lime, make him a good-whip'd 
Horſe ; for he will run thro” at the Speed he be- 
gins with, or nearly ſo, beciuſe every Horle, you 
know, requires to have a Pull. 

What J would from hence infer, is, that Length 


of Time, together with good Keeping, Exerciſe, on 
is the only Means to make a Horſe run thro” his 


Courſe ; and that, notwithſtanding Horſes may al- 
ter as to their Speed or Foot (as 'tis called) yet a 
flow good-one is what I ſhould not be fond of; for 
as the well known Mr. Frampton uſed to expreſs 
himſelf, (viz.) D „ theſe ſlow good ones, I hate 
them, for they are not able to run faſt enough to tire 
themſelves. So that-what I would chuſe, ſhould 


be a large, nimble, ſtrong, well-moving Horſe, that 


would run a pretty good Foot when out of Condi- 
tion, and then I ſhould not fear but he would per- 


form well, when he was put into proper Order; and 


if he would not be a Sap- Rar ch, he het be a 
Sling at any time. 

I think I have mention'd, that when a Horſe 
brings his Haunches well ander him in his Gallop, 


it is a good Sign; ſo, I think, it is really one of 
the beſt, becaule no Horſe can gallop, with Eaſe to 
himſelf, that leaves his Legs behind him (as the 


Jockeys phraſe it). Moreover, he ſhould put his 
Fore-feet forwards in ſuch .a manner, as that he 
would crop @ Daiſy, tho* I know Daiſ-Cutters are 
not much in Vogue, but that is for want of judg- 
ing rightly ; ſince (as I have obſerv'd) if a Horie 
perform with Eaſe to himſelf, it is moſt likely he 
will hold out the longeſt ; yet it 1s ſuppoſed, that 


in ſoft Grounds he will not take up his Feet high 
enough to get eaſily thro? ; however, let that be as 


it may, I ſtill inſiſt upon it, that the Way I have 
mentioned is the moſt eaſy and ſwift Way of run- 


ning; and if the Horſe was ſtrong enough, I durſt 


engage to drive him thro' deep Ground as faſt as his 
| G 2 Neighbours, 
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The Art of FARRIERY 1 5 
Neighbours, altho' they took up their Feet half a 

—_ Yard higher. | s 
Shoulders. As to the Shoulders of a Galloping-Horſe, I think 
= they ſhould be moderately thin and narrow, upon 


have ſometimes ſeen Horſes ſo thin in that Part, 
that they have been too weak to ſuſtain the Rider 
ſufficiently, or, in other Words, their Fore Quar- 


will obſerve, that the Rider is ſeated more towards 
the Fore, than Hind Quarters; and it is therefore 


Saddle, which he may without being thick-ſhoul- 
der'd; for theShoulder-blades ought to come fairly 
and equally up to the Top of the Hardle or Wi- 


| fince, in ſuch Caſe, they are quite too looſe and 


_ _ thing betokens more Weakneſs in the Fore-parts of 
The Shoul- a Horſe ; therefore chuſe one which has bis Shou/- 


= _ Fleſh, and then, if they meet fairly near the Top, 
ing up and the' his Shoulders be no thicker than a Knife-back, 
down under do not think the worſe of him; for he will perform 
the Skin, no leſs, but the more for it, provided his Counter 


be not too large and full, which if ſo, would throw 


that belong'd to Mr. Thomas Makin of Preſcot in 
Lancaſhire, lately deceas'd, that run with her Fore- 


| Size, which was all owing to bringing in her 
Haunches quick ; for they muſt needs go when the 
10 driœes. | | | | 
Back, The Back, I think, had better be long than 
' ſhort, altho', I am ſenſible, the Reader. ſeems 
amaz'd at my Choice; for a long ſtrong Back, that 

has the muſcular Fleſh full upon the 8 or Fil- 


if this be ſo, and that the Back be ſtrait withal, 
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the Chine ; I ſay, moderately narrow, becauſe I 


ters have been too ſlender for the Hinder; for you 
a Horſe ſhould have tolerable Strength before the 

 'thers, and not play up and down under the Skin, 
diſengaged from the Ribs, than which, I know no- 


der-blades ger-blade held cloſe to his Ribs by the muſcular 


his Fore-legs too wide; though I remember a Mare 


j feet as wide as a Barn-Door (according to the com- 
1 mon Expreſſion) yet ſhe ran as faſt as moſt of her 


lets, which is what we call Broad filletted; I ſay, 
ſuch - 
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IMPROVED. 


ſuch Horſe muſt naturally make longer Springs 


than one with a ſhorter, tho* of the ſame Size as to 


his Weight. However, for a true Pattern of what. 
T am. deſcribing, the Reade needs only call to 


mind the Mare that belonged to the late Mr. Brew- 
fler, which went by the Name of Mzf5 Neeſom, 


and afterwards by the Name of Mother Neeſom, 
and he will find an Original. Sy 


"225 


The Ribs of a Running-hor/? ought not to be Ribs. 


round, ſo as almoſt to touch the Huggon- bones; for 
when a Horſe is made after this manner, he 1s, for 
the moſt part, bad winded, becauſe there is not ſuf- 
ficient room for his Guts to fall from the Mrar:if, 
whereby his Lungs are preſſed upon, and Inſpira- 
tion, in ſome meaſure, impeded ; yet the Round- 


barrel d Horſe is the handſomeſt for the Road, and 


may do well enough, by reaſon he is not puſh'd on 


forwards ſo hard as to require ſo much Room for 


the Lungs to play. 


Beſides this, the Flat-rib'd Horſe has another Ad- 
vantage, which is, that of bringing in the Haunches: 
- farther than one that is rib'd up to the Hip-bones ; 


and this Conſideration, no doubt, is ſufficient for 
directing our Choice to the flattiſn Rib, rather than 
the round. 1 | | N 
When I reaſon in this manner, I would defire the 
Reader always to take my Meaning in a Medium; 
for I would not adviſe him to chuſe a Galloping- 
horſe with a great Bog-belly, and Ribs as flat as a 


. Swine; altho' good Feeding, and Exerciſe, would 
make a great Alteration for the better, I mean as 


to the Shape of ſuch a Horſe : No, what I would 
be at, is this, (viz.) Be not over-fond to run in 


with the Opinions of the Yulgar, ſeeing Yox Po- 


puli Vox Dei does not always hold good, neither is 
a round- barrel'd cloſe-rib'd Horſe the beſt for all 


Services, any more than for running. 


The Haunches ſhould be large and wide, for ſuch Haunches, 
Situation betokens Strength, and that the Horſe Kc. 
will ſpread himſelf well on the Ground in running; 
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'Croupe. 


Thbighs. 


Limbs, 


© The Artof FARRIE R Y 


neither ſhou!d I be afraid of their ſtanding high, in 
the manner of thoſe «ve call Raw-bon'd, ſince many 
Horſes of ſuch Make prove good. 5 
The Cronpe, or that Part between the Dock and 
Reins ſhould be pretty {trait ; for if it has too quick | 
a Fall, it is not handſome, neither is it ſo good, 
becauſe the Hind-Quirters of iuch Droup' d ars d 
Horſes are, for the moſt part, ſlenderer than thoſe 
which have ſtrait Crozpes. | 8 
The Thighs ſhould be full and ſtrong, tho? not 
over-laden with Fleſh, as I have ſeen ſome; yet 
the generality of Horſes are ſhaped in the other Ex- 
treme, having a thin Capon Thigh, inſtead of a 
plump, fleſhy one, which 13 partly owing to the Fo- 
reign Breed, eſpecially to the ſlenderer Sort, ſuch 
are the Spanih Jennets, c. Yet Length of Time, 
and full Keeping, ſtrangely alters moſt Parts of 3 
Forſe for the better, Gince, as the Buttocks of a 
Horſe muſt drive him forward in the laborious Ex- 
erciſe of Running, therefore Nature, who always 
contrives for the beſt, ſends a proper Supply of Nou- 
riſhment to thoſe Muſcles which have the greateſt 
Occaſion ſor it; and, for this Reaſon, a Horſe in 
Exerciſe will grow fuller-thigh'd and thinner upen 
all the Parts forward, as if he was deſigned to cut 
the Wind; yet now and then, we meet with a 
Horſe that will not part with the Load of Fleſh off 
his Shoulders, Head, &c. and notwithitanding this, 
will perform pretty well. 5 5 
The Limbs ſhould be very ſtrong, tho? the Pa- 
Hiern- bones be a good Length; and therefore I mull 
ſay, with relation to this Point, what J have faid 
ſome time ago, where I told my opinion upon the 
Back, (vix.) they cannot be too long, ſo they 
be but ſtrong, and the Body in proportion; how- 
ever, he ſhould ſtand firm and upright upon the 


. » Paſterns, ſeeing it is by the Length of the P- 


ftern-bones that a Horſe makes longer or ſhorter 
Strokes in his Gallop, when et the Top on t, as he 
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| I have ſaid the Limbs ſhould be ſtrait, that is, 


they ſhould not be of the S7c4/e-hoof'd Sort, ſeeing 
thoſe are only ſuitable for Padding ; and as to the 
Joints of the Hoofs, Paſjierns, &c. they ſhould 
proportioned to the Size of the Bones. 
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Sickle 


hoof'd 
Horſes not 


proper for 


Running, 


The Hoofs of a Running-Horſe ſhould be black, ccf 


of our Foreign Breed have Hoofs too much lite 
thoſe of the A and Mule, which would be an In- 


ſmooth, pretty large, and flattiſh ; yet I know moſt 


convenience, if ever {uch Horſe was turned to 


Hunting or the Road; for when the Hoofs are 
ſhaped in ſuch manner, they grow narrower and 


narrower at the Heels, and in a little Fime are 


quite beaten and foundred. When I ſpeak of the 


Hoof in this Way, J mean the Fore-hoof5, no 
Horſe being ever beaten or foundered behind, which 


proceeds from the Eaſe they have, in Compariſon 


of the Fore-hoofs, which lead and mark out the 


Way, ſerving as Pioneers to the Hind-Feet. Add 
to this, the Fore- parts of a Horſe carry moſt of the 


Rider's Weight, and this muſt ſtrain the Fore-hoofs 


more than thoſe behind ; neither do the Heels of 
the Hinder-Fret naturally preſs the Ground ſo much 
as the Heels of the Fore Feet, which is a very 
firong Reaſon why the LZatter ſhould be ſooner 


worn out than the Former. 7. 


I imagine, that what I have ſaid, if duly at- 
tended to will be a ſufficient Inſtruction to any ſen» 
ſible Man, ſo far as. to direct him in the Choice of 
a Road-Horſe, Galloper, or Hunter; J ſhall now 
therefore proceed to give my Opinion of breeding, 
breaking, and training up of a Running-Hor/e, 


whereby the Reader will be enabled how to manage 


with relation to Horſes in general. And, 
Firſt, It is neceſſarily allowed, that a good Sal- 
lion, deſcended from a Race of Horſes of the ſport- 


ing Kind, is, of all others, the moſt requiſite, in 


order to produce a good Strain of Running-Cattle ; 
and this Horſe ſhould be formed (as near as poſſi - 
ble) according to the Deſcription I have ſet down; 
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neither ſhould he, in my Opinion, have above ore 
Mare, or two in a Day, during the Leaping Seaſon; 
for J am ſatisfied, that the greateſt Cauſe of the 
Badneſs of our Breed of Horſes, proceeds, moſtly, 
from our Fooliſhneſs in reſpect to the too great 


Number of Mares allowed to be ſerved in a Day 


by the ſame Stallion. And, indeed, one would be 
ſurpriſed (if it was poſſible to be ſurprized at any 


of the Follies to which Mankind are ſubject) to fee 
a Parcel of ignorant Country Boobies run Head- 


long with their Mares to be ſerved upon Market- 
Days, inſomuch that we often hear of Tex or a 
Dogen being ſerved the ſame Day by one and the 
{ſame Horſe, I do not ſpeak this in a ſtrict Senſe, 
with relation to the Gallopping- Breed, but to ſhew 
how ſtupidly 1gnorant People are when they pro- 


ceed after ſuch a manner; for how, in the Name 
of Goodneſs, can they expect a hardy Race of 
Horſes from ſuch Proceedings? No, the laſt Colts 
| pot by ſuch Horſes that have leaped eight or ten 


imes a Day, muſt (in general) prove unhealthy 
and jadiſh ; which gets the Sire an OY al- 


though at the ſame time he little deferves/it. £ 


I have often thought that the Country-People 
flocking in with their Mares on a Market-Day to 
have them covered in this Manner, refembled, in 
ſome ſort, their applying for Cures to the Mounte- 
bank, who alſo appears only one Day in a Week, 
IT mean at the ſame Town; for whether the Di- 


ſemper be Acute or Chronical, go they muſt, on 


the Market-Day, to the Doctor, who harangues 


them out of the little Senſe they have, then takes 


the Fee, and ſends them home in a worſe Condi- 
tion than they came. | 2 
It would be tedious, as well as inconvenient for 


me, at preſent, to enter into a Detail of this Kind, 


I mean, the Ad of Generation, and Formation of 
Animals, from their Animaculz, Ova, &c. where- 
by I might farther illuſtrate my Opinion, with re- 


lation to the common Error of thoſe who ſend their 


Mares, 
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Mares, on Market-Days, to the Horſe ; but I ſhall 
content myſelf with a Repetition of what I ſaid 
before, (vix.) no Horſe ſhould ſerve above one 
or two Mares in a Day, if you would expect a 
healthy ſtrong Colt. N 


What I have ſaid relating to Sallions proper to 


breed of, may ſerve as a Specimen for chuſing fit 


Mares. For theſe ſhould alſo be well bred and 
ſtrong, as well as what we call good Milch-Mares. 

A full-aged Mare, in my Opinion, that has had 
ſeveral Foals, is moſt likely to breed a ſtrong Colt ; 
for it may be ſuppoſed ſhe has more Room, or, in 
other Words, ſhe has a larger Mould to caſt a Foal 
inzand beſides, her Vader has been already ftretch'd 


with Milk, ſo that ſhe will likewiſe have more 


room ther. 


I have obſerved very often, that though the firſt 


Foals were ſmall and puny, yet afterwards a Mare 
ſhould breed pretty ſtrong from the ſame Horſe ; 
and, in my Thoughts, there is no Reaſon for it, 
beſides what I have juſt now aſſigned; ſo that, in 
the main, People do not judge quite right when 
they put their Mares to very young Horſes, eſpe- 
cially if ſuch Mare be young likewiſe ;: and as to 
the Notion of old Stallions not getting ſo good Colts 


as young ones, I think there is not much in it:. 


For pray, what Horſe got better Colts than Bay- 
Bolton, belonging to the Duke of: Bolton, when he 
was above Twenty Years old ; nay, indeed, when: 
he could ſcarcely rife without Help to. ſerve a. 
Mare ? ES. | 5 

I could inſtance feveral Horſes that have per- 
formed well as Stallions when they were old; pro- 


vided their Keeping was accordingly ; therefore do- 


not fear putting your Mares to ſuch Horſes on ac- 
count of the common Objection; for, as J ſaid be- 
fore, there's nothing in it; neither is there more 
Truth in a Colt's looking with an old Head, and 
having the Holes above his Eyes very deep, when 
got by an old Stallion; no, I have obſerved many 
| | „ | Colts,. 
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Colts, nay full as many that have been fo, thoygh 


got by young Horſes ; therefore this is another com. 


mon Error, m my Opinion, and, I believe, will 


be eaſily proved, upon a faithful Enquiry into the 


Thing: For altho' Lile begets Like (as the old Pro- 
verb has it) yet an old Horſe never begets an old 
Horſe, neither will he beget a Colt that will look 
old before his time, any ſooner than a young Stal: 


lion. 


Lying in 
their oẽꝗõn 


Dung bad. 


When you have got a good Foal that is well bred, 
you ſhould let it run with its Dam a full Year, and 
then take it off, and keep it in the Houſe, either 
with Graſs or fine ſweet Hay, for at leaft ten Days, 


or a Fortnight, in which time it will have forgot 


the Dam ; then you ſhould turn it out with Com- 


pany like itſelf into a roomy Paſture, that has 417 
Hills and fine Lawns for it to ſkip about and take 


its Airings, if it be of ſuch Diſpoſition. Here 
it ſhould run the Summer Months, but before cold 
Weather ſhould be houſed, and kept the Minter 


with ſhort ſweet Hay, and a moderate Quantity of 


Corn; and if you give it now and then a little Corn 
while at Graſs, it will do well, for it will be more 
eaſily handled when it is old enough to break, eſpe- 
cially if you put your Hand about its Neck, 

ead, c. 1 5 

I have known ſome Men argue, that if a Colt, 
can only lie down and rife in the Spring, he is in 
good Order enough ; and that the harder they are 
kept in Winter, that is, if he lie in his own Dung, 
the more he will thrive in Summer ; but this 1s an 


abſurd Way of Reaſoning, for no Creature what- | 


ſoever will thrive ſo well in Dirt and Naſtineſs, as 
they will do when kept clean and ſweet. 
I own it, that Swine will thrive beſt when they 


have the Opportunity of covering themſelves in a 
hot Horſe-midden, or ſnuzling about, and pick- 


ing up the Oats, c. which they find there. But 


a Horſe is of a quite different Nature; for altho' 
Warmth be good for them, yet clean Straw, and : 


Indeed, 
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IMPROVED. 
good deal of it, will be more agreeable to theirCon- 
ſtitutions, than to lie in their own Dung; and al- 
tho" it may he ſaid that Colts will look well when 
they do lie in their Dung, I am ſure they would 
look much better if a mcre proper Courſe had been 
taken ; and as to ſaying that they will thrive bet- 
ter in the Summer, when they can only lie down 
and riſe in the Spring, I am of Opinion, that ſach 
- fooliſh Notion proceeds from a very ſuperficial Ex- 
amination of Things, that is, from the Judgment 
of the outward Senſes, rather than any ſtrict Scru- 
tiny; and for this Reafon it is, that a Colt turn'd 
out poor and lean, when he is fatten'd a little, 
ſtrikes the Eye and Imagination more deeply ; or, 
in other Words, the Alteration is ſo great, that 
even any Perſon may perceive it. This, I muſt 
confeſs, is the common Way of Mankind paſting 
their Judgment, but it is very erroneous ; yet 1 
never expect to ſee Things upon a better Footing, 


I mean in general, fince, if Natural and Experi- 


mental Philoſophy, together with other Parts of ne- 
ceſſary Learning, do not, of themſelves, fall into 
Peoples Brains, they will not be at any Pains to ſeek 
after them; therefore what poſitive Aſſertions of 
downright Falſhood may we not expect? Or can 
we even expect ever to get rid of Smoaking-Chim- 
neys, (fc. while both the Puilders and the Ozvners 
of the Houſes themſelves, are intirely unacquaint- 


ed with the Properties of the very Air they breathe 
in? And the Reaſon why Mankind are ſo ignorant 


of the Properties of the Air, is, becauſe they can- 
not ſee it; for was Air as plain to their View as 
Water, they would judge better of it, and be ſur- 
priz'd at its peculiar Properties. Yet this Know- 
ledge is attainable without much Learning, and that 
too in a very {mall Time, altho' the Study of it, as 
well as other Branches of Experimental Philoſophy, 
be almoſt intirely neglected. But to proceed; 
After a, Colt has been brought up, according to 


what J have faid, till he is chree Years old, he may 
: = be 
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be ſet upon his Bit, and the true Way is to do 


Things gently, and with as much Temper as pofli- 
ble : for your Hot- headed Fools, ſeveral of which [ 
have ſeen, are not at all fit to be concerned; no, 
they are like the paſſionate pedantick Schoolmaſter, 


that laſhes his Diſciples into Learning, without any 


Regard to their different Capacities, for they mu} 
all be Bakers, tho their Heads be of Butter. 


During the Time he is breaking, or rather 


Mouthing, I would advife that ſomething of a light 


Burthen ſhould be tied upon his Back now and then, 
in order to habituate him to carry the Rider: For 


really, ſome Colts are very ſtubborn and untraRable, 
inſomuch, that they are ready to kill themſel ves, 


or the Rider, at the firſt Onſet; and yet, even this 


Sort may be tamed, and made guidable, with Pains 
— > ; | 
There are different Diſpoſitions in Horſes as well 


as in Mankind; for it is not every one of the Fr 
can boaſt all the good Qualities of the Species; no 


more than each Particular of the Iatter can turn out 
a Tully or a Demoſthenes; and, for this Reaſon, the 
Man that undertakes to break Horſes ſhould be of 


a ſingularly quiet and eaſy Temper; ſince, if he 


is apt to be fired; and put into a Paſſion, upon 
every unruly Action of the Creature, he will be in 
great Danger of laming either himſelf or the Colt, 


or both; and the beſt that can happen, in my 


Opinion, is Cuts, Bruiſes, and Blemiſbes: There- 


fore, as you value your Horſe, you muſt take Care 


of a good and temperate Hor/e-breaker, who, if 
he underſtands his Bufineſs, will not be longer about 


it than the other ah pretends to perform it in an 


Inſtant. | | 
As ſoon as your Colt or Filley is broke, and uſed 


to the Bit, the moſt common Method. is to turn 
them out __ ; by which Means they ſoon forget 


* 


all they had learned before. I remember a Gentle- 


man who had a Filley that, in a Fortnight's Time 
after the Hor/e-breaker had done with her, ſhe 5 
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the ſame as if ſhe had never been ſet upon the Bit 


before. This. was one of the Arabian Breed,. 


which is apt to do fo, if they are not of the dull 
heavy kind; for their Skins. are ſo thin and tender, 
and they are ſo ſenſible of the Touch, that the leaſt 
Thing in the World is apt to make them leap from 
under you, without great Care. 

The beſt Way therefore, eſpecially when Colts 
are of this Temper, is to keep them often in Exer- 
ciſe after they are broke, and by that Means they 
will take every. Motion you require of them, 
kindly. For this Reaſon I am of Opinion, that 
the beſt and ſafeſt Time to break or train up Colts 


to the Bit, is the firſt Seaſon after they are taken off 


their Dams, nay, even while they are yet Foals: 


for then they are ſo light, that we can eaſily maſter 
them, neither can they hurt themſelves in a Colt. 


Halter, provided the fame be placed any where near 
the back of the Ears. Whereas, when we do not 


break them till they are Four or five Years old, 


they are not only more conſcious of their Strength, 
but alſo more liable, by their Weight, to receive 
Injuries, This I have known ſeveral Times, that 
is, I have known ſeveral large, ſtrong, ungovern- 
able Colts run back in the Colt-Halter, and break 
their Necks; whereas, had they been only Foals, 


it would ſcarce have been poſſible, for the aforeſaid 


Reaſons. Eb ek 
I am not only of Opinion that Foals ſhould be 


uſed to the Halter and Bit, but alſo to carry now 


and then a proper Weight upon their Backs, in 


order to accuſtom them to the Touch in that Part; 


for the Reaſon why a Colt of Four Years old is ſo 


unwilling to carry the Rider, at firſt ſetting off, is, 


becauſe that Part has not been preſſed upon before, 


ſo that in reality one might uſe a Horſe to carry a 


Load tied under his Belly almoſt as ſoon as upon 


his Back; therefore, I ſay, it is beſt to teach a 
Foal what he may expect, when he is more able to 
carry heavier Burdens. As to the common Hos 
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184 
| of ſwaying the Back, or making it grow Hello, 
by trying fuch Method, it is utterly falſe, for! 
know the contrary by Experience, and that's the 
ſureſt Guide: Yet I believe it poſible, to make a 
Horſe grow Hollow-bact*d, by laying too great 
Weights upon him while he is very young; hon: 
ever, there is a wide Diflinftion to be made of the 
Weight to be ſet on a Foa/'s Back, and that to be 
ſet on him when Four Years old, or, upwards. 
Again, I do not think it atall amiis, if one had an 
Image ſtuffed in the Shape of a Boy, and to ule 
the Foal, now and then, to carry it about upon his 
Back ; but he fhould be led in Hand when this is 
done, otherwiſe he will be apt to run and frik 
about with it, and perhaps get a Trick of running 
away with his- Rider. Es. | 
This Doctrine of Hor/e-breaking, I don't expect 
will -take Place with many, becauſe Cuſtom and : 
common Uſage are againſt it; yet, I hope, ſome WM. inſomt 
of my Rea ders will prefer Reaſon to common Cuſ- am #4 
_ tom, and to thoſe it is that I write ; but, as for the unſeaſc 
other Part of Mankind, they are ſo untrattably Cart, 
ſullen and ſtupid, that I am determined not to à Very 
loſe much Time in cultivating them, but ſuffer any M 
them to be Slaves to Error and Stupidity. a Habj 
Reafon of I have known ſeveral Horſes would carry a Sad- Horſes 
"Horſes fiart- dle, and a pretty heavy Weight upon it, when they probab 
re were firſt mouth'd, provided ſuch Weight lay in a But 800 
inn Compaſs, as a Bag of Wheat, or the like; every 
yet, when the Rider las mounted, the Colt has EOF 
play'd his Tricks : and the Reaſon, no doubt, is with ar 
becauſe he has not been uſed to ſee the ſame Kind Fron 
of Sight above his Head, nor feel his Back preſſed Foals w 
in the like manner, therefore he ſtrives to rid him- lame M 
ſelf of the Burden, _ . Manag 
Why Cart- I fancy moſt of my Readers may have ſeen avail to 
Horſes do Horſes that would draw any reaſonable Weight in 4 Proper 
the ſame Cart, provided it did pot ſtand high, yet when they litton © 
3 . : of were foaded with Hay, or ſuch like, they would 2 a 
. run away with it if poſſible. And pray what eagers 


Reaſon 
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Reaſon can be given for this, more than their being 
unaccuſtomed to draw Loads ſo far above their 
Heads? e N 
I have often conſidered with myſelf, whether a A Horſe's 
Foal divides its Legs in the ſame Way at thatAge, awe e. be 
as it does when grown up to a Horſe; and am of „ben he is 
Opinion, that a great Gueſs may be made, when a Foal, 
we ſee a Foal Walk and Trot, whether it will move 
truly, and in a Line, when it is fit to ride ; for 
they do not alter a great deal in their Way of Trot- 
ting from a Foal upwards, tho? their Gallop is not 
to be minded when ſo young, becauſe at ſuch Age 
they are in general light and friſky. ph 
What I infer from hence is, that if a Foal toſs Rithergrow 
and throw its Legs about in a Trot, when it looks worſe than 
right forwards, it will generally do ſo when grown 32 wo 
up to Horſe's Eſtate ; for they ſeldom mend; but pg 4 885 
rather move worſe and worſe as they grow older; 
inſomuch that even thoſe Foalt, which moved well 
in a Trot, have afterwards, by coarſe Paſturage, 
unſeaſonable Uſage, and drawing in the Plough, 
Cart, Sc. been brought to toſs their Legs about in 
a very unbecoming Manner; neither do I know of 
any Method will rectify it after they have once got 
2 Habit of it. However, I think turning ſuch The bet 
Horſes to Pad, if they will take to pace, is the moſt Method of 
probable Method to make them move agreeably. <vring of 
But good Pads are very ſcarce, notwithſtanding p77 1 Fa 
every. Dealer in the Kingdom pretends that he has 1 
one or more of that Sort, which will roll along them Pads. 
with any Pad in Chriſtendom. = „„ 
From what has been juſt hinted, it appears, that The Motion 
Foals which moves ill are likely to continue in the of Fals 
lame Way when they grow older, for all the good I kel to 
Management we are able to apply, will be of little _— N 
avail towards making a Horſe move well, and in a grown old. 
Proper Line, unleſs his natural Make and Diſpo- His Motion 
tion of Parts incline him thereto ; therefore, if J depends up- 
might adviſe, I would never have any of my en his atu- 
Readers entertain too good anOpini gon 
e good anOpinion of a Horſe's an Diſpoſi- 
8 | growing tion, | 
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growing better, or improving in his Way of going, 
whatever Cant Terms, or curſory Speeches, the 
Dealers may make uſe of, in order to force 2 


5 Trade. 
— 8 Three Years of Age it will be proper to take 
en your Colt into the Houſe for good and all, if you 


into che deſign to run him at Four; that is, he ſhould be 


Houſe. taken about Auguft after he's turn'd Three. Vet 


Why moſt Tam of Opinion moſt of our Running Cattle are 
Running: ſpoiled by beginning with them too ſoon, befor: 
Cattle are their Sinews are become firm and ftrong ; for, if 
ſpoiled. _ we would only let them alone till they were turned 
| Five, they would not be ſo apt to Claps of the 
Sinews, (as improperly termed) and much leſs to 
Wind-galls, or Bog-ſpawins, both of which are 
moſtly produced from over-flretched Sinews, as 

ſhall be ſhewn in its proper Place. 
Three Years If you order your Colts in when they are turned 


old a proper of three Years old, their Stalls ſhould be large in 


Time to Proportion to their Size; that is, a Horſe of Fif- 
r : 

Running teen Hands ſhould have a Stall of two Yards, or 
Horſes. thereabouts, and that too paved on an eaſyDeſcent ; 


The Man- for if the ſame be too m_ forwards, it will be apt 


ner the to make his Hind-Legs ſwell ; and J am very well 


Pavement convinced, that the Greaſe is produced more fre- 
mould be Iv fi | ill : 
quently from narrow ill-contrived Stalls, together 


Sine with the Slothfulneſs of the Grooms, than from any 


tempers in Diſpoſition in Horſes to ſuch Running at the Heels, 


the Heels, which, as I have hinted ſome time ſince, is very 
improperly called Humours fallen down, But to 

return, ; = | | 
The Choice When you have a proper Stall and ævarm Stable, 
of a Groom, &c. your next Thing is a careful Groom, that is 
_ , ſober, diligent, and underſtands his Buſineſs ; yet 
* Sno theſe are harder to be met with than good Horles, 
tho' indeed they are either of them very rare to 
find; for there is ſo much required in a Boy of this 
kind, that he ſeldom anſwers every Point; yet if he 
is /ober, honeſt, and willing, he may ſoon acquire 
the reſt, I mean, he may ſoon underſtand how to 
| manage 
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manage a Horſe as to his Feeds, Airings, and 
Dreſſings. But as to his ſtudying how to cure 
Diſeaſes in Horſes, he had better content himſelf 
with only keeping my Cordial-Ball always by him, 
for that alone will be of more Service than all the 


Tribe of Receipts we may meet with, ſince theſe 


only puzzle him more and more, becauſe he can- 
not be ſuppoſed to have Underſtanding ſufficient to 
digeſt, I mean to ſift out the Grain from the 
Chaff; and without that Piece of Knowledge Re- 


ceipts are no more than as ſo many bad Books, LittleUſe of 


137 


which are more beholden for their Sale to the Book- Receipts to 


better Knack at toſſing ap a Title. h 
I fay, it is Folly and Madneſs to be fond of 
Receipts (as they are called) fince there 1s ſcarce 


one in five Hundred of thoſe we ſee in Gentlemens . 
Hands of any Value, notwithſtanding the great 


and elegant Encomiums that are paſſed upon them 


and their Infallibility ; therefore, I would rather 
my Groom knew no more than the Uſe of the 


Cordial-Ball, ſeeing what he learns, or, rather 
what he would learn farther of inward Medicine, 
ſerves only to make him more ignorantly imper- 
tinent, and inſiſt upon ſuch Abſurdities, as are 
entirely ridiculous. = 2 

From what has been ſaid, the Reader will diſ- 
cover my Meaning, which is, that the Groom 


| ſhould be directed by the Maſter; ſince the latter 


has, or at leaſt ought to have, more Underſtanding 
and better Judgment, eſpecially if he reads and 
digeſts the Doctrine here advanced; for I have 
almoſt the Vanity to ſay with Horace, Exegi monu- 
mentum, Se. | : | | 5 

As to outward Application, T muſt confeſs, a 
Groom may have a little larger Latitude; becauſe 


| theſe Ailments are more within the reach of the 


Vulgar. However in this I would not have him 
over knowing; for *twill only add to his Inner- 
tinence, ſince, where the Knowledge of Anatomy, 

8 . Mechanics, 


. 


fellers than to the Author, by reaſon the fi had a Srooms. 


They ought 
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Mechanics and Natural Philoſophy are wanting, 
Nonſenſe and Stupidity take Place. And bew 
ſhould-it be otherwiſe, ſeeing many of the Diftem- 
pers to which Horſes are ſubject, are wholly owing 


Diſtempers to the horizontal or prone Poſtare, in which the 


in Hdrſes all-wiſe Creator of the Univer/e has pleaſed to place 

owing to them: And there is ſcarce any one Diſtemper in 

their hort- either luman or brute Creature, but ſome Regard 
zontal Poſ- 9 ˖ 

ture, Thould be had to the different Situations of the 

| Bodies; otherwiſe the carative Indications will be 

very indifferenthy calculated; yet ſo ignorant, nay, 

ſtupidly ignorant, are the generality of People, 

with relation to this uſeful Study, that they leave 

it quite out of the Queſtion, contenting themſelves 

rather with the occult Qualitits, innate Ideas, ſub. 

ftantial Forms of inanimate Beings, with the reſt 

of the Reoficrucian Philoſophy of the Ancients, who 

buſted themſelves in {pinning Cobwebs and hunt- 

ing the Hirco cervus. | | = 


Dangerous I have ſaid, a Groom may be allowed more Lati- 
to truſt tyde in the Uſe of outward than inward Medicines ; 
Groomswith 


the Diſpen- becauſe outward Ailments are before his Eyes: Yet 


ation of in- à good Family Salve or Ointment, together with 


ternal Re- the Method of preparing an emollient or ſoftening 
medies -Cataplaſm, or Ponltis, and a little Oil of Turpen- 
tine, Spirits of Wine, together with a very few 
more Et-cætera's, ſhould complete his Catalogue 
of Drags for ſuch Purpoſes ; ſince, if he has got 
the Knack of Reading, he will more probably poi- 
fon or lame than perform Cures upon Horſes ; be- 
cauſe, as I {aid before, there are few or none of em 
able to judge of what they read, ſo that they ſuck 
in every idle Pre/cription, provided it has only the 
= ſignificant Words probatum eft at the Cloſe 

OI it. | | | | 6 
The neceſ® As to the Food which may be proper, when a 
cou e _ e gr 997 running is taken from 2 = 
\m Graſs, good and all, I think dry faveet Oats and ſplit 
har Loan . about a ſixth Part I * latter will be as 
good a Proportion as any; and this, together with 
| | A 
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a Handful of Wheat in each Feed, will in Time, 
make him fit to ſtart for a Plate, without ſo much 
Noiſe of the Virtue of this or that Drug or Com- 


g 


poſition to carry off Greaſe, and mend his Wind; he illcon- 
for, in my humble Opinion, the Fockeys are too ſequence of 
fond of giving Purges to Horſes, whereby they Purges in 
weaken their Conſtitution, by cauſing the Fibres of Jockeys 


the Stoma ch and Guts to become lax and flabby. 


When this is the Caſe, the Meat is diſcharged 


crude and indigeſted, and the Horſe may then be 


has been phyſicked or purged ſo frequently, and at 
ſuch ſhort: Intervals, that the Mucus of the Bowels 
15 waſhed off, and the internal villous Coat of the 


Inteſtines is left io bare and undefended, that the 


mall capillary Veſſels ſpew out Blood among the 
Excrements, which, by its Stay there, occaſions 
a Putrefaction of the Humours that neceſſarily paſs 
along the inteſtinal Tube ; and this brings on ſuch 
convulſiveT witchings and Irritations of the Nerwes, 
called the eight Pair, or par wagam, which ſpread 
themſelves upon the Stomach and Guts, that a Gan- 
grene and Sphacelus of thoſe Parts is very often 
produced; as is the Caſe in human Bodies, where 


the Mucus of the Bowels is worn off by an obiti- 


nate Diarrhea or Looſeneſs, by which the Diſtem- 
per turns to a Dy/entery, or Bloody-flux, and the 
Guts mortify ſoon after their inward Excoriation. 

From hence it may. be obſerved, how well they 
underſtand the animal Oeconomy, who keep purging 


ands. 


The Reaſons 
3 A me of it deduced 
ſaid to be of a waſhy Conſtitution ; for perhaps he from Anato- 


my, and the 
Knowledge 
of Animal 
Oeconomy. 


their Patients, whether Mex or Horſes, to ſuch a 


Degree, that they expend too much of this neceſ- 
ſary Mucus, which is deſigned by Nature to defend 


the Inſide of the Guts, as I have before hinted ; 


yet this flimy mucous Diſcharge pleaſes the Doctor 
and his deluded Patients, "till ſuch time as the 
Loſs may be irreparable, tho' a more knowing 
Perſon was imployed.6o —- © 
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140 | | ; de warn 

TheMiftake The Farriers and Grooms call this Mucus, wen Wort of V 

* ee it comes off with the Dung after a Horſe has taken Work off 

"adithkers- * Purge, by the Name of Greaſe; and are apt to No occaſic 

ad in purg- believe they are doing the Horſe a great Piece of me $/9-14 

ing Horſes. Service in carrying off this ſlimy mucilaginous Nireſinous 8 

| Subſtance, altho" the ſame is ſo abſolutely: neceſſiry WMlr-idiurr, - 

to line the Guts, as the Saliva is to keep the Nhe like; 

Mouth, c. moiſt, and to aſſiſt in Digeſtion. But Wllthe Guts, 

to return to my Text. oe ” Contrati 

The proper When you have a Hor/e and Groom ſuch: as I Wand often 

| — — of a have deſcribed, tho' I think I forgot to ſay that II do not 

doom the latter ſhould be only about eight or nine Stone I Horſes ef 

Weight, for Reaſons too plain to be inſiſted on; [ Thirty V. 

ſay, when a Gentleman is in Poſſeſſion of theſe, With the x 

he may begin to train his Horſe for a Race, by Wine for | 

ordering the Boy to keep him to walking and gal- Wt the Sid 

Manage- loping Exerciſe, as is very common in ſuch Cates ; }Wiſchief. 

ment of the but, before he has been too long in Exerciſe, that I know 

Horſe's EX- is, about a Month or thereabouts, after he has Hrany reſi 

erciſe, and been at Hard-meat, he may be purged with the Whurging N 
= proper - . | | urging 

Purge for ollowing Ball. | bh dthers 3 1 

him, Tae Barbadoes Aloes, one Ounce and half; Calo- Hometimes 

mel prepared, two Scruples; Gallangal and Cloves Volume 

in Powder, of each two Drachms: Mix and make Mid, that 

it into tau Balls, with Syrup of Saffron as much pet altho' 

as is neceſſary, and roll them about in Flower of Wkveral N: 

Brimſtone. 8 ji ould not 

How tobe Give theſe two Balls for one Doſe about Six o N in tl 

taken, Clock in the Morning, and let him ſwallow them Wave ſeen 

with the Help of about a Quart of warm Ale, ere and | 

Treacle and Ginger, and keep him tied up to his id with: 

Rack for an Hour, taking care to thruſt a good ind; a 

Quantity of Straw into his Manger, to keep the feſe Ho 

Slabber which may diſtil out of his Mouth from lime an; 

falling into it, which would make him refuſe his Hr Greaſe 

Feeds; for no Creature is more nice and cleanly in Hence 

| Eating than a Horſe. o white 

His proper The Day he has taken his Purge he ſhould not irabic So, 

Feed after be ſtirred out, but eat his uſual Foad ; only his 
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little warm'd, with Oatmeal or Bran in it; which 


ſort of Water, is, in my Thoughts, the beſt to 

work off the Medicine, becauſe cold Water is apt 

to occaſion Gripings, and convulſive Diſorders of | 

the Stomach and Guts, eſpecially if there be ax 
refinous Subſtance in the Purge; ſuch as the Dia- — ” = 
eridium, Reſin of Scammony, Refin of Falap, and Sos tis 
the like; for theſe ſo vellicate the internal Coats of accounted 
the Guts, that they force the Fibres into convulſive for, : 
Contractions, and occafion intollerable Gripings, The Reaſon 
and often a Mortification itſelf ; ſo that in general h _ 
do not think re/inous Purges ſafe to be uled, in 
Horſes eſpecially, whoſe alimentary Tube is above 
Thirty Vards long; for this great Length, together 
with the prone Poſture of the Creature, gives more 
time for the reſinous Particles to adhere and ſtick 
to the Sides of the Guts, where they do ſo much 

Miſchief. 7 ©) 5 1 

I know it will be objected, that Diagridium and 
many reſinous Subſtances, are very common in 
purging Medicines preſcribed by Mr. G:b/on, and 

Ithers; nay, for ought I know, I mylelf may 
ſometimes have ordered one of that ſort in my Firſt 

'olume on this Subject, and it may likewiſe be 
Jad, that ſuch Purges have ſucceeded very well; 
vet altho? T confeſs all this to be true, I have known Many 
leveral Nags kill'd by ſuch Purges,and their Deaths Horſes are 
ould not be attributed to any one Thing beſides the RO ” 3 
een in the Compoſition; for on opening them, I appeared up- 
bave ſeen the Gut, of a livid or blueiſh Colour, on Diſſec- 
dere and there inflamed, or of a gangrenous Red, tion. 
nd withal very much inflated or puffed up with 

ind; and, upon enquiry, I have found, that 
heſe Horſes had evacuated - a large Quantity of 
ime and Naſtineſs, which the Farriers miſtook 
Ir Greaſe, . as I have formerly hinted; .. _ © 7 
Hence it may be ſeen how neceſſary it is to al- A Remedy 
W white Water warm, as well as a little Gum- againſt Irri- 
rabic Solution mixed with it, in order to defend tations of 


e inner Lining of the Guts from the Irritations of . Quade 
| the a Furge. 
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the Purge; therefore I ſhall ſet down a Compoſition 
which ought to be prepared before giving ary of 
the refinous Purges, ſuch as Gamboge, and thoſe 
before mention'd. _ | 


The Method Take of Gum Arabic and Tragacanth, of each 
of preparing one Ounce and half; Juniper Berries bruiſed, and 


it. 


The Evils 


Caraway Seeds, of each one Ounce; Cloves bruiſed, 
half an Ounce. Boil theſe in two Gallons of Water 


for ſome Hours, till the Gums are diſſolved wery | 


Sal. MS, | 
I can't ſay it ſhould be conſtantly boiling the 
whole Time, but it muſt be kept ſimmering, becauſe 
the Gum Tragacanth is long before it will mix right- 
ly with the whole. be 
Let this be uſed warm, by putting about a Quart 
into every half Pail-full of white Water ; and if 
the Horſe will drink it after you have tried him 
ſeveral Times at due Diſtances, I think in ſuch 
Caſe you ſhould give him the Solution in a Horn; 


for we cannot guard too much againſt the Evils 


that are often brought about by Nefinous Purges. 


And yet if it were not for this Inconvenience, I 


ariſing from dare ſay, Reſinous Purges are moſt beneficial, be- 


Refinous 


Purgss can- 


not be too 


cauſe they ſcour away much more of the Juices and 
Humours than any of the other Kind, therefore 


much guard they are not unaptly term'd Draſtic Purges. 


ed againſt, 


Lixivial 
Salts 
proper to 


correct the 
Acrimony o 


They are generally qualified, by adding ſome 
of the Lixiwial Salis; ſuch as Salt of Wormavobd, 
Tartar, &c. Theſe are ſuppoſed. to correct the 
griping Quality, and make them paſs thro' the 
Guts wirh Jeſs Uneaſineſs. However, Refinous 


« Purges are always to be ſuſpected, unleſs the Horſe 


ſuch Purges, be fat and full of Juices ; in which Caſe indeed 


Reſi nous 


there are Humours ſufficient to work upon; but if 


Purges may the Body be lean and dry, as thoſe are who have 
be uſcd to fat beer long at Exerciſe and Hard- meat, then I am 


Cattle, but 
are prejudi- 


convinced we run great Hazards, if we put Dia- 


cial to lean. gridium, Refin of Scammony, Reſin of Jalap, ol 


any ſuch like, into the Purge. I ſpeak more feel- | 


ingly in this Matter, becauſe one of my 5 
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4 kill'd the beſt Running Mare Lever Was Maſter of, The ill Con- | 
by one of theſe. Kind of Purges, which he had ſequence of _, 


one of theſe _ 


prepared and given her while I was abroad, in purges to a 


order, as he told me, at my Return, to carry off Mare of my. 


ſome cruſb d Blood, which he thought was lodged own. 
about her Shoulders on account of a Fall. 
I had this Mare open'd after ſhe died, having 
Reaſon to believe her Guts were either mortified, 
or tending towards it, becauſe ſhe had purged ſix - 
or:{even Days with the Doſe he had given her, 
which was only two Drachms of Diagridium, 
mixed with about an Ounce and half of Aloet. and 
the other common Ingredients ; yet it purged her he Symp 


to ſuch a Degree that ſhe parted plentifully with toms before 


the Mucus of the Guts, and was terrible fick and her Death. 
faint, inſomuch that ſhe would ſcarce touch a + | 
Morſel of Hay all the while, altho' ſhe would drink .. 
white Water pretty often. Upon opening her Car- þ dane 
caſe I found her Guts in the order I expected them, uponopening 


(vic. ) The Colon was of a livid Red thro? its the Carcaſe, 


whole Extent, and much inflited, and here and 


there the Duodenum, Fijunum, and leon, which 
Mr. Snape accounts but one Gut in Horſes, altho' 


it is generally Twenty-ſix Yards in length, I ſay, 
theſe Guts, which Mr. Snape calls the ſnall Gut, 
where here and there tending towards a Mortifica- 
tion, which was perceivable by the Colour before 
ſpoken of, as well as from their being exceedingly 
tender, and, as it were, rotten, The Cæcum, or 
Blind-gut, as it is called, becauſe it has but one 
Paſſage, was much inflated, and interſperſed with 


_ livid Spots in the Manner of thoſe before menti- 


on'd; but the Rectum, or ſtrait Gut, which is a- 


bout half a Yard in length, and next. the Funda- N 


ment, ſcarcely ſhew'd any Marks of the Enemy. 


Hence it may be obſerv'd, that the Scene of The ill Ef. 
Action of one of theſe dangerous Purges lies in the 
Stomach and Alimentary Tube thence ariſing, for jn the Sto- 
the Space of Thirty-five or Thirty-ſix Yards, for mach. | 


Purges are 


that is the computed Length of the Guts of an 
ordinary 
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The Art of FARRIERY 
The Diffi- ordinary Horſe, except the Rectum. And we may 
we Pr g alſo hence take notice how difficult it muſt be to 
Horſe this adminiſter Relief to a Horſe in the Condition, 
Condition. Which one of theſe Purges may, very probably, 
make him; nay, I believe there is no Remedy; for 
the exceeding great Length of aHorfe's Guts, toge- 
Which pro- ther with the prone Poſition of his Body, hinders 
ceed from any Medicine ſo long from taking Place, and it is 
ag ta of this, I mean the length of the Guts, and Horixon- 
gage Ot tral Poſture, which is the Reaſon, that Purges do 


hisBody and | | x, | 
Horizons) not operate ſo ſoon in Horſes, as Men ; and, that 


Poſture. Neſinous Purges are much more likely to do miſ- 
chief to the Fir than the. Latter ; ſeeing the Reſi- 
nous Particles have more Time to act in the Man- 


| ner I have mentioned. | | | 
The judici- What J have ſaid relating to this Point, ſhould 
eus Part of not deter the judicious Part of Mankind from the 
Mankind Uſe of Refinous Purges ; I mean, either preſcribing 
not tobe de- them to Man or Horſe. No, I am well ſatisfied 
terred from , x 28 
the Uſe of they are neceſſary in ſome Caſes where there is a 
fuch Purges, Redundancy of the Humours, or where a Leuco- 
phlegmacia, as the Phyficians call it, is apparent: 
Oughtnot to Yet Iam of opinion the common Farriers had bet- 
be entruſted ter be forbid the Uſe of Refinous Purges, and kept 
in theHands to their Aloes, Diapente, Cream of Tartar, and 
of Farriers. ſuch like: And really this is the reaſon, that I 
have not in my former, neither ſhall in this Volume 
ſet down a great Number of Formulz, or Receipts 
(as they are called by the Yulgar) for this or that 
Diſtemper, {ſeeing they would be often, nay very 
often miſapplyed. And in my humble Opinion, if 
ſome ingenious Pen would write a Proper Diſſua- 
Abiſſuaſive five againſt the too general Uſe of Drugs and Com- 
aint the pounds, the Publick would be more indebted for ſuch 
11 e bd ſingle Performance, than for all the whole Tribe of 
ee Books which have been publiſhed by Hippocrates 
would be of or Galen, or any of their Diſciples ſince, for many 
publick Ser- Ages; they having only been cutting out Work for 
«rs one another, as the incomparable Butler has ex- 
preſs'd it; (win) | | : 
1s | Dives 


TMPROVED. | 
y 1 Divines of all Sorts and Phyficians, i 
: | Philoſophers, Mathematicians ; FF 
n, The Galeniſts, and Paracelſian, - it 
Fa. Condemn the way each other deal in, tl 
Ir Anatomiſts diſſe and mangle, | BY 
e- To cut themſelves out work to wrangle ; Th 
rs | Aſrologers diſpute their Dreams, 7 F ; 
15 That in their Sleep they talk of Schemes i 
8 And Herald ftickle who got who, © * 
lo So many bundred Years ago. : | fl 
at — = N 5 | 3: 
i- One would wonder why the Poet has not intro- IF 
ſi- duced the Lawyers ; fince if the Law did not admit 1 
n- of Diſputes, there would be leſs Occaſion to ſpend 10 
| Money in it; yet he has given ſuch a lively Repre- Z 
= ſentation of them in a different Shape, that I can- 
he not forbear a Repetition of thoſe beautiful Lines 
Ng amongft the reſt of that admirable Performance. 
ed The Lines are theſe, | | 
1 1 27 
co- For Law's the Wiſdom of all Ages 
t: And managed by the ableſt Sages ; 
et- | Who, the' their Buſineſs at the Bar 
pt Be but a kind of Civil War, © 
nd In aobich th' engage with fiercer Dudgeons, . 
$8 pan e er the 3 did the Trojans, 
me | Dey never manage. the Conteſt 
pts T' impair their public Intereſt ; 
nat Or by their Controverſies leſſen 
Tr) The Dignity of their Profeſſion ; 
if Not like us Brethren ts 
14- * „ »» „ „ „ «„ * 
- W # m S e #* # | ; 
ich „* * # > % W „ 75 : 
2 of Hpile Lawyers have more ſober Senſe, 377 
tes Dan t argue at their own Expence, | | 15 
ny But make their beſt Advantages - Oo | 4 
for Of others Quarrels, like the Swiſs z CC re kt 
ex- Ind out of foreign Controverſies, | , FF 

By aiding both Sides, fill their Purſes; FA 9 

nes Vo x. II. . Bat „ 
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The Art of FakRIERY 


But hawe no Intereft in the Cauſe, 
For which th' engage and wage the Laws ; 
Nor further Proſpect than their Pay 
Whether they loſe or win the Day. 

And tho th abounded in all Ages, 
With ſundry learned Clerks and Sages; 
Tho all their Buſineſs be diſpute, 
Which away to canvas ev ry Suit; 

Th" have no Diſputes about their Art 

Nor in Polemicks controvert,. © 


pile all Profeſſions elſe 


There are a few more very pithy Lines to the 


tion 


| | 
ſame Point, a little after thoſe I have tranſcribed, 
the Cloſe of which run thus: . N 6 
PT F 
I hile in all other Sciences, 4/7 _ 
They ſwarm like Inſects and increaſe. 1 
Theſe laſt are much in favour of what I advance, tl 
| viz.) There are ſo many ignorant Phyſicians, a 
Tenorance of that the great Number of Recipes, or Formula's of he 
Phyficians a Preſcription, it is certain, do more hurt than. good, h 
| ee dif fince all that is done by the greateſt Part of the ſhe 
+ El Practiſers, is ne more than plundering the Apo- an 
thecaries Shops, and running from one Receipt to of 
another; in the ſame manner as the ignorant Part be 
x of Mankind do, when they find one Thing mils, bur 
they think another muſt hit; and by this means the 
they had better have left the Affair to Natur, Ciſe 
who is always ready to aſſiſt us in Diſtreſs, provided WI mee 
| ſhe is not put out of the Way by ignorant Phyi- Nect 
Clans, as I have before hinted. | Ten 
I might in this Place take upon me to ſhew the not | 
ſeveral Abſurdities and ill grounded Conceits, which may 
the common People entertain, with relation to the off t 
Specifie Qua- Specific Property of this or that particular Drug for t] 
lities in Mc- or Simple; but my Time at preſent will not allow have 
dicine ex- jt: However, thus far I muſt ſay in general, the and v 
pen. Notions commonly received relating to the Opera- Airin 


um 
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IMPROVED. 147 
tion of Medicine, are very erroneous, and deviate 
from true Philoſophy, without which all that we 
do is mere Conjecture. 5 | 
From hence it is plain, that a great Number of 


Recipes or Receipts only ſerve to puzzle and bewil- Kavi in 


der the ordinary Reader, and that if a few ſelect general 
and well-choſen ones will not perform the Cure, only proper 
it will be in vain for any common Capacity to look Þ wars 
farther, although I muſt own, I have often heard . 
People ſay, ſuch or fuch a Medicine cared their 

Horſes, after all other Methods had failed ; but 

theſe Adepts were not wiſe enough to know, that 

it was what we call Nature, together with Time 

and Patience, which perform'd the Cure: And in- 

deed thoſe three perform more Cares than all the 

Phyficians, whether they be in a higher or lower 

Station of Life. This Truth is well known to the 

wiſeſt Prackitioners; tho? if they were to tell their 

Patients ſluch a Tale, it would leſſen their F2es, and 

they would be in Danger of loſing their Buſineſs, © IS 
When your Horſe is well purged, that is, after What is to 


he has taken t or at moſt three of the Sort I be done after 


have already ſet down, at a Week's Diftance, he purging the | 
ſhould in a little time after have ſharper Exerciſce 


and cold Water by degrees, according as Strength Exerciſe 
of Conſtitution will bear it; for ſome Horſes will prejudicialts 


be too full of Fleſh, notwithſtanding they are almoſt ſome Horſes, 
hurried off their Legs in Exerciſe, whilſt others es 

there are that one can ſcarcely give ſo much Exer - 
ciſe to, as will keep them in Wind, but they are 
meer Skeletons ; ſo that it is more than commonly 
neceſſary for a Groom or Jockey to find out a Horſe's 
Temper this Way, ſeeing there are Horſes which will 
not bear much Exerciſe, and yet, at the ſame Time, 
may perform well, provided they are not hurried 
off their Feet with travelling from Place to Places; 
for this laſt is the moſt ſearching, inſomuch that I 
have had fome Horſes of very hardy Conſtitutions, 
and which would bear a deal of Exerciſe upon their 
Airings, yet when they came to travel about from An Inflance 

| 1 „ TY Place of it, 
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148 EEE FA KNIERY 
Place to Place to run, they made a different Figure 

inſomuch that I have been often afraid to itart 

them. We need not therefore wonder, when we 

hear of Horſes being beat by the very Horſes 

or Mares that they themſelves maſter'd a while be- 

fore, ſince there are ſo many Incidents fall out in 

MH a ſmall Space of Time, and theſe together with the 
The Reaſons Difference of Race-Ground, make Alterations ſuffi- 

why, cient to cauſe a Horſe to loſe a Plate, without our 

| having Recourſe to the common Expreſſion, of be- 

| ing a Bite, | ; Sy 

A Horſe A Horſe that gains Fleſh in hard Exerciſe, 

r eh ſhould be ſweated at leaſt twice in ten Days; and 

Exerciſe, he ſhould run near five Miles in Puſhes, that the 

ſhould be of · Sweat may have Time to diſcharge. Thoſe Horſes 

ten ſweated. which are ſweat without Covering, or with a very 

| thin one, ſhould run a long Sweat, as we call it, 

and ſtand a conſiderable while afterwards with a 

thick Blanket or two over them, from Head to 

Tail; otherwiſe the Sweat will not come out well. 

White It is obſervable, that the white frothy Sweat, 

frothySweat js a Sign that a Horſe is not in good Condition to 

a bac Omen. ſtart; but, if he ſweat out well, and that the ſame 


A thia wa- be thin and watery, it betokens him in good Wind. 


tr ſweat Vet, I believe I could force any Horſe to make a 
betokens a 


| good Wing, White clammy frothy Sweat, by puſhing him on 
3 furiouſly quite thro', and not giving him many Pulls; 

for it is running a Horſe in Looſes or in Puſhes that 

makes the Sweat come out beſt. And, altho? it 1s 


/ Thita the vulgar Opinion, that a Horſe has not been 


Horſe is not pinch'd, or pinn'd down, in a Heat when he does 


1 Pinched in a not ſweat out; yet I can aſſure them he is the moſt 


— Heat when likely to be hardeſt run for ſuch Reaſon ; for, as 1 


14 | he does not 


ſweat a vul. Juſt now ſaid, if a Horſe is run above his Wind, 
gar Error. the Sweat will not come out much, neither will it 
appear ſo plentiful, provided he is quite run within 
himſelf; therefore it requires ſome Nicety in Judg- 

: ment, to tell, by looking on a Running-Hor/e after 


| i ; | any of the Heats are over, whether he has been 


44 | Pinched or no. | 


1 


I have heard many Country Fellows cry, Lord / 
how the Horſe ſaueats; ſurely he cannot run ano- 
ther Heat. But theſe People judge from the Ex- 


perience they have had upon Cart-horſes, and the 


like, which the more they ſweat, the more weak 

and faintiſh they are.. | „„ 
If a Horſe's Tail ſhake and tremble, after any Tail ſhak- 
Heat, it is a Sign he is hard pinch'd ; or if he ſhift ine, or 
and change his Feet, it denotes he is Leg-tired, or 


: Feet, a dad 
that he has been at what he could do, according as * 


Omen. 


the Zeckeys expreſs it. Vet the ſhaking of the Tail, 


I mutt o vn, is not always to be looked on as a very 
ill Omen; becauſe I have now and then ſeen a good But not al- 


Horſe that was ſubject to it, when he had run only wayr aRvic. 


a moderately hard Heat, but then theſe ſort would 
{till look briſc, notwithſtanding the trembling of 
the Tal, Ko. 0 | 


Ik, on the contrary, a Horſe looks lively, and 


prick up and play his Ears, after a Heat, it is a Sign 


he will run another to the ſame Hole, or better, 


When a Horſe makes frequent and fruitleſs at- s leing af. 
tempts to ſtale or piſs, it denotes he is hard run; ter a Beat. 
tho' if he ſtale with Eaſe, and without much ftriv- | 
ing, it indicates the contrary. | 

I need not inform the Rede, that ſome Horſes 


will look as thin, and out of order, with only run- 
ning two Courſes, and travelling a moderate Diſ- 


tance, as others will do after running half a dozen. 
There is no curing this Impediment, for it is 


rooted in the Frame and Conſtitution "ab origine. 


I take that White-wine and Water, equal Quan- hat is 
tities mixed together, is the propereſt Liquor for moſt proper 
Horſes; I mean to waſh their Mouths with after to wath the 


each Heat; tho' I have known ſome People give a Mouthwitk 
Pint of ulld Sack ; but that is more unnatural, 1 
and whatſoever is ſo, is moſt improper. And for 2 


after rua- 


this Reaſon it is, that Gentlemen, who imagine 
they can make Horſes run. harder and harder, by 
giving Purge after Purge, are egregiouſſy miſtaken ; 


| tor they purge them ſo often, that the Crafts of the 
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130 be Art ef Fanny 
Blood is thereby deſtroyed, and the Horſe is after 
wards ſubject to Swellings or Weak neſſes in this or 
that Part of the Body, and then the Owner begins 
to think his Harſe is full of Humours; whereas 


had he kept the Purges out of his Belly, be would | 

| HY have been well enough. ts ans f | 

" Purging J am far from ridiculing all manner of purging ; 

1 recellaiy no, I think it neceſſary to purge a Horſe now and <q 

it SY ER then, according to the Rules I have given before, 1 

I but not after he has been hard run, and his Body f 

4 as dry as a Kiln-ftick, For altho' it is believed, 151 

1 that Horſes may be ſtrained and over heated by 

4 hard and frequent running; yet it is a very errone- EH 

i} ous Way of thinking, if we imagine that purging F 

| will carry the Humours out of the Body, and purge, y 

| or cleanſe the Blood in ſuch Caſes ; and although I ” 

1 own that a Horſe's Limbs may ſwell, and that a 

4 Humours may ſeem to fall down; yet theſe. Symp- Ie 

! tons are not ſo happily and ſafely relieved by purg- 7 

1 lng, as by Care, ſoſter Food, and moderate Exer- 1 

| tie, together with Graſs in the Day-time. * n 

i I well remember to have run a Mare fix Years | ti 

#: with only two Purges ; neither had ſhe an Ounce 0 
1 of any kind of Medicine during that Time, except 

LK ever Morn, and moſtly every Evening, about the 1 

| fl Bigneſs of a Piageon's Egg of my Cordial Ball, de- I 

EF ſcribed as follows, and, I fancy the performed as a 

h þ # well as the reſt of her Neighbours ; for ſhe won eight ta 

1 Plates out of nine, and four out of fix every Year. fie 

yt Receiptto Tale Aniſeed, Caraways/eed,. and greater Car- - 

make Cor- damoms, finely powdered, of each one Ounce ; N 

Gaal Balls. Floæuer of Brimſiane, two Ounces; Turmeric in D 

fine Powder, one Ounce and half; Saffron ar 

in Powder, tao Drachms ; Sugar-Canay, 2 

four Ounces ; Spaniſb Juice difſokved in Hy/- ſe 

ſoprabater, two Ounces; Oil of Anijeed, half th 

an Ounce ; Liquorice Powder, one Ounce and 8 

half; Wheat-flower, a ſufficient quantity to fa, 

th 


make it up into a ſtiff Paſte, by heating 25 the 
5 2 | | ” ngrt- 


more Harm than Good is done by t 
tion of Drugs or mixed Medicines, either to Man - ” 
= 22 . "Rea cal. 
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Trgredients very well in a Mortar of Marble 


rather than Braſs. 


| This is the Phyſick, and the only Phyſick al- 


moſt that I ever preſcribe to either Running-Hor/e, 
Hunter, or Road. Horſe; for if a Man has any No- 
tion of the Benefit of Exerciſe, and what kind 


of Food is required, he will not have much Occa- 
ſion to run to Apothecaries Shops for this or that 
avhimfical Slip-/lop, which may be told him as a 


I Nefirum or never-failing Remedy for any or even | 


all Diſtempers, | LS 
From this Way of reaſoning, the Reader may 
perhaps imagine, that I have not been much con- 
verſant with a Number of Receipts and Noſtrums, 


Which have been well recommended; but, I can 


aſſure him of the contrary, and that I have been 
long acquainted with the Materia Medica, and 
Modus Operandi of different Compoſitions ; yet, 
upon fumming up the Account, I am ſatisfied, that 


or Horſe. | TE. OBE 
I would not from hence have the World believe, 


that J undervalue the Pro/e/fon in general. No, 


I am thoroughly convinced of the Power and Effi- 


cacy of Medicine, and that great Good may be ob- 


134 


by the Adminiſtra- Many Medi 


ines pre ju - 


tained by it; notwithſtanding, I am as well ſatiſ- 
tied, that more Phyficians get Eſtates by telling 


Hes than true Tales; for, I am ſorry to fay it, 
Honefly and Plain-dealing are not the eſſential Re- 
queen towards obtaining an Eſtate. No, no, it is 
Dreſs and Addreſs, Artifice and Cunning, Subtilty 
and Deceit, are the moſt effectual, as well as moſt 
common Means made uſe of -to obtain large Poſ- 


ſeſſions; and therefore a well meaning Phyſician, 
that underſtands his Buſineſs thoroughly, muſt be 


content with a {mall Patrimony, unleſs he were ſo 


the Beau moude; and even there he would be out- 


tar befriended by Fortune, as to be placed amongſt 


"= 0-4 8 
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far from thinking, that Humowrs are falling down, 
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done by the Autterring empty Coxcomb,juſt arriv'd 
from the College, with his Head full of Nonſenſe. 


Vet theſe Gentlemen, becauſe they happen to have 


more Aſſurance and Impudence than their Neigh- 
bours, mult paſs for very cleaver Fellows. And I 
ſincerely declare, that thoſe People, who have got 
only what we term a Mother-W:t, enjoy morePlea- 
ſure and Satisfaction in this Life, than the deepeſt 


| e J mean as Children of this World, 


by reaſon Mankind abound in Abſurdities and mil- 
taken Notions of Things, which an underſtanding 
Man muſt be obliged to hear, altho' he ſweats and 
is ready to faint with Impatience. 

From what has been ſaid, it may be obſerved, 
that I am more for Length of Time and goodMeat, 
due Exerciſe and proper Dreſſing, than Purge after 
Purge, or any other Sort of Phyſick that is given 


to Horſes with an Intent to purify the Blood, accord- 


ing to the common Phraſe. 
I would not be underſtood, that a/terative Me- 


dicines, or ſuch Medicines as are ſaid to purify the 


Blood, are never required. No, I know they are, 


and that too very frequently; yet not ſo frequent. 


ly as People may imagine: For there are ſome odd 


People that cannot be eaſy, unleſs they are giving 


their Horſes one Slip-flop or other; and when, by 


this Means they have fo diſorder'd their Horſes 
Blood and Juices, that the Legs begin to ſwell and 


grow hot and fiery, they preſently cry out, Hu- 
mours are fallen down ; whereas, I abſolutely de- 


ny the Propriety of the Expreſſion, becauſe it is con- 


trary to the Rules of Human Mechaniſm. | 

I own it to be true, that if Wounds happen in 
the Limbs, they are moſt difficult to be cured ; and 
itisa Maxim in Surgery, that the lower any Wound 
happens, ſo much the- more difficult of Cure. And 


for this Reaſon it is, that Wounds of the Pericra- 


nium heal ſo quickly, and that Wounds of the Legs 
are ſo tedious and painful. Yet all this while I am 


but 
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1v'd but rather that they cannot ſo well riſe up in per- The Rea ſon 
enſe. pendicular as diagonal Canali; for there is only one 
have and the ſame moving Force of the Heart apply'd _ 
igh- to raiſe the Column of Blood, whether we are in 
nd I an upright or horizontal Poſture. And for this Rea- 
e got ſon, when any Animal is erect, or when a Horſe 
Plea- ſtands upright, the Blood-veſſels in the Legs are 
epeſt more upon the Stretch by far, than when ne lies 
orld, down; for, all Fluids preſs undiguague, on all fides, 

miſ- and according to their perpendicular Altitude, not 
ding according to their Quantity. Therefore, whoſoever 
and will confider the mechanical Laws, will be able 

to explicate, without any abſtruſe Reaſoning, the 

ved, Cauſe, (tho I don't ſay the Firſt Cauſe) of the 
leat, Blood's Motion and Effects in this or that Part of 
after an Animal Body; neither will there be anyNeceſhty 
iven | of flying to the Word Humours (as commonly un- 
ord- derſtood) that being only the ſubtle Subterfuge or 

5 Cloak of Ignorance. | | 
Me- There are few People, who have had a Bleeding 
dhe at the Noſe, but they may have experienced the 
are, Effect of holding down the Head at ſuch Times; 
uent- for, in an erect Poſture, that is, when the Head is 
odd held quite up, neither the Sides nor Extremities of 
iving the Blood - veſſels are preſſed with ſuch Violence; ſo 
n, by that the Difference is this, vix. as the Parts above 
orſes the Heart are ſupply'd with Blood by the aſcending 
land Trunk of the Horta, or great Artery ; ſo on the 

Hu- other hand, the Parts below that Bowel, arefurniſh- 
y de- ed from the defcending; therefore of conſequence, 
con- great and ſudden Alterations muſt happen to an 

. animal Body according to the differentSituations and 
en in Poſtures it paſſes thro.” And from this Theory alone, 
and it is, that we muſt account for the common Ph 
ound nomena which are obſerved in the Grea/e,and other Steaſe, &c. 
And Allments of the Limbs of Horſes, as well as eg 
icra- the different Symptoms which happen to the Parts * for, 
Legs above the Heart, when ſuch Parts are any way * © 
I am difeaſed. LM | 5 
loan, I hope the Reader will fo far take my Meaning. 


but | H 8 48 


— 
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as that he may make proper Allowances for the 


Blood's Preflure againſt the Sides of the containing 
Veſſels, according as Animals are more or leis 
prone or erect; and if he do fo, I am ſure he need 


not be at a loſs to account for the Greaſe, &c. in 


Horſes, nor be obliged to run in with the vulgar 
Notion of Humour falling down to the Heels. 
Indeed People in general are fo much at a loſs to 


account truly for the Operation of Body, or Matter, 


in all its Shapes and Figures, and fo unacquainted 


with the mechanic Powers, thit they not enly cry 


out, there are Humours fallen down to the Limbs, 
but uſe the ſame Expreſſion when the Eyes or other 


Parts of the Body are affected. For, in fine, Hu- 


mours (with theſe ſhallow Reaſoners) muſt fall down 
to the Head as well as to the Heels. But, in order 
to ſhew the common Way of reaſoning from our 


outward Senſes, I need only name one ſhort Paſſage 


that happened to me, out of many of the like kind, 
while I was more intent than common upon ſuch 
Subject, which was this. | * 
A Gentleman, who apply'd to me for the Cure 
of a diſtempered Leg, after he found I had done 
him Service, was fo rejoiced at the Succeſs, that 
out of his abundant Kindneſs, he would teach me 
how to cure (what he termed) a High Scuruy; for 
he ſaid, his Daughter had been afflicted with that 
Diſorder, particularly in her Face, for ſeveral Years, 
and that at laſt ſhe was cured by the. following Me- 
dicines, after ſhe had been with Dr. Moor, late of 
Wakefield in Yorkſhire, and ſeveral others, who had 


preſcribed her as much Phyſick, he ſaid, as would 


have poiſoned a Horſe. ' 


She took a Pint of Crab Verjuice, and a Pint of 
new Milk, and boil'd them together till the 
Milk avas broke, and the Whey clear ; after 


ewhich ſhe took as much Garden Scurvy-graſs as 


foe could hold between her Finger and Thumb, 


and boil dit a little in the Whey, then ftirained 


it 


IMPROVES: 
it thro' a Cloth, and drank half a Pint of it 
very warm in the Morning, and at four in the 


Afternoon. 


there's Luck in an odd Number, and more eſpecially 


in the Number nine) after which ſhe was to uſe 


the following medicated Whey. | | 


Take of the Herbs Fumatory, Agrimony, Ground. 
Toy, Goofe-greaſe, or Cleavers, and Sage, of 
each one handful ; Balm, Spear-mint, Ale-coaſf, 

' feveet Sis, Strawberry-leaves, Violet-leaves, 
blue-Borrage, Marygold-leawes, Thyme, Hyſſop, 
Fennel, and Parſley « Boil theſe in a ſhort time 


in about three or four Gallons of the aforeſaid 


Whey, then tun it ap in a Spigot-pot for uſe: 


This was alſo to be drank twice a Day before 
Meals, half a Pint each time or oftener, if the Pa- 


tient pleaſed, and to drink Ale, or fix Shilling Beer 
at Dinner, =, | | 


I forgot to mention, that the Preſcriber gives us ö 


a great Caution not to boil Herbs too long in 
the Whey, for fear of loſing their volatile Salts ; 
which ſhews (no doubt) that he was an excellent 


Chemiſt and natural Philoſopher, or rather that he 


was ignorant of both ; fince if the welatile Salts 
would fo readily fly off, they would certainly be all 


gone before the three Gallons of Whey could be 


uſed in the Doſe preſcribed. But, without dwelling 
any longer upon the thing, I muit pronounce the 
latter Part, wiz. the medicated Whey, a Piece of 
meer Pomp and Shew, more than any way ſervice- 
able in the Cure of the Scyrwy. And, in this, it very 
much reſembles Mrs. Stephers*s Medicines, as they 


are called; for, the Soap and Calæ of Fog-/bells, 


are the only ſerviceable Ingredients in that inju- 
dicious ii-contrived Hotch-potch, the reſt are meer 
Farce and Shew, eſpecially as ſhe orders them to be 

Do . managed : 


This ſhe wes 'to drink nine Days together (for 
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| managed; and in a little time I hope to have fo 
much Leiſure as to publiſh a Supplement to my Li- 
thiafis Anglicana, lately ſent abroad into the World; 
which ſmall Tract was pretended to be anſwered 
by ſome Perſon under the Name of Omnelio Pitcairn, 
tho' I muſt leave it to the Publick to judge how 
well that Perſon has behaved himſelf with his ful- 
ſome Advertiſements, that make up two thirds of 
the Pampblet, and the Remainder is only a Set of 
 common-place Raillery, ſuch as might be the Pro- 
duce of a School-boy juſt come from Farnaby's Iro- 
ere, BS 1 or Ry I TE. 
Indeed I muſt own, that taking thoſe Medicines, 
I mean the Calx of Ezg-fels and Soap, for a long 
time together, and in large Quantities, as Mrs. Ste- 
hens orders, may have ſuch Effect upon the Urine, 
as to cauſe it to be voided in a highly alcalized or 
putrid State; and ſuch State, of all others, is known 
by Experiment to cauſe it to reſorb its own Tartar, 
which Tartar is the Calculus Humanus or Stone in 
the Bladder : Yet, as the Nucleus or Kernel of the 
Stone, is of a harder and more firm Conſiſtence 
than the outward Laminæ, it is ſcarce probable 
that theſe Medicines will have any ſenſible diſſolvent 
Power upon it. But enough of this at aer 3 
therefore to reſume the Thread of my Diſcourſe. 
J have told the Reader, that Length of Time, pro- 
per Food, in Quantity as well as Quality, together 
with Exerciſe and clean Dreſſing, is better than a 
number of Drugs from the Apothecaries * to 
preſerve or reſtore Health in any Animal whatſo- 
ever; for we are only Nature's Vicegerents (as it 
were) and therefore we ſhould be e to 
ber Deſigns: Vet, inſtead of this, the generality or. 
Doctors rather obſtruct, than any way help her Ef- 
forts or Attempts to diſlodge the Enemy. 
I think I may have alſo ſaid, that when a Horſe 
is full of foul Feeding, and has little. Exerci/e, 
the Country People imagine he is rid by the 
 Bitch-Daughter ; but I believe I forgot to * 
| | Ut 
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that the ſame whimſical Notion happens when any 

Horſe has been rid down by an idle Fellow, that 

neglects to ſee the poor Creature fed that carries him 

upon his Buſineſs ; however, as the firſt is cured 

with Exerci/e, in a great meaſure, without the help 

of the Horſe-Shoe or hollow Stone hung over his 

Back, ſo is the other by a better and more gene- 

rous allowance of Cora, and more moderate riding; _ 
for, if the Maſter will not feed hard when he rides Horſe:Fege 


' hard, the Horſe he rides may truly be ſaid to be rid ſhould be 
by the Pitch-Daughter, or a worſe Fiend. But proport im- 


to return to my Story, about the Cure of the Scur- 3 en 
5, and the Notion the Gentleman entertained of 4 

> the manner how ſuch Cure was effected by the Ver- 

juice-M hey, &c. why, ſays he, you know, Doctor, 
the Verjuice-· M hey muſt certainly break the Blood, 

f ud the ſweet Herbs muſt of Conſequence ſweeten 

k and purify it, therefore from hence my Daughter 

: receiv'd the Benefit. 0 

5 Now this is what Lcall arguing from our outward 

. Senſes ; for as the Verjuice had a Power of coagulat- 

8 ing or breaking the Milk, ſo the Gentleman ima- 

bs gined it would do the ſame by the Blood; and as 

we the ſweet Herbs were apparently fragrant. to the 

4 Smell, ſo he thought they muſt affect the Blood in 

ſuch manner as to ſweeten it. 5 

5 This is frequently, nay, I am ſorry to ſay it, 

cha this is the moſt general Way of accounting for the 

"2 Operation of Medicine ; wo ich a very erroneous 

_ one; ſeeing, had the Gentleman known any thing 

MY of the matter, he would have ſaid thus: ws. 

"— The Acid Whey, order'd in ſuch Quantities, muſt The Mas- 

to promote Perſpiration, or rather what we term, ſen- nerby which 

of fible Perſpiration, which is Sweat ; for it acts, in Adds ope- 

1 ſome meaſure, like Finegar, which I ſuppoſe every ** _ 
Body muſt have had a feeling of, if ever they eat it — : 

re when they were pretty warm. And altho' I have s 

iſe, | heard a Perſon ſay, Lord, how this Roaft-Bref makes 

che me feat, yet I rather apprehend it was the Finegar 

on, that the Beef was eaten with, chat promoted ſuch 
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Diſcharge, and not the Beef, as the Man imagin'd, : 


for Vinegar acts in like manner with other vegara- 


ble Fuices, which have acquired an wege and 


the Crab Verjuice Paſſet, juſt now ſpoken of, muſt 
operate in the ſame way, tho' in the milder degree, 
therefore as Vinegar aſtringes the. Fibres of the 


manner of Whole Body, when it is taken in Food, medici- 
operating nally to any conſiderable Quantity, for ſuch reaſon 
they cure jt will ſqueeze out what is near the Surface, and 


op! net occaſion Sweat, whereby the offending Matter of 


the Scurvy might be carried off; for that Diſtemper 

is, in my Thoughts, one of the cutaneous Tribe, 

therefore at the extreme Point or Verge of Circu- 

lation. And from hence we may ſee how difficult 

it is to reach it by Medicines which only operate in 

the prime Viæ, or firſt Paſſiges ; nay, nor even by 

many of the a/terative Medicines, altho' they are 

believed to carry their Efficacy farther than moſt 

other Preparations of the Shops. From this ſlight 
Hint we may learn, why many of the chronical 
Ofchronji. Diſeaſes which afflict Mankind, are too much the 
cal Diſeaſes. Opprobrium Medicorum, or Scandal to the Profe//ior; 
and, the fole Reaſon is, the want of nechanical 

| Knowledge. If Phyſicians were well acquainted 


with this Science, they would not trifle and beat 


about the Buſh >: But, where the Viſcera wouid bear 


it, give the whole animal Sy//em ſuch a Shock as 


would diſlodge the Enemy, whether it were the 
Gout, Rheuma ti ſin, Scurvy, or any other fix'd chro- 
nical Diſtemper. | . 


It is for theſe Reaſons, I mean the Phyfician's not 


duiy 3 to the true Nature of the animal Ma- 
chine, that fo many empirical Pretenders, ſuch as 
that with his Pill and Drop, and the other with her 


famous Lithontriptic, perform Cures which none 


of the Faculty care to meddle with. 

J would not have the Reader miſtake my mean- 
ing, and think I from hence infer, that Mr. Ward 
and Mrs. Sf. ph. us underſtand the Materia Medica, 
and Modus Operandi of Medicine, becauſe one hap- 
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pens now and then to cure, or rather relieve, ſome 
of the Diſtempers ment ion'd in the Public Papers; 
and the other perchance, diſſolves one of the ſofter 


kind of Calculi. No, I am far from being of ſuch 
Opinion; therefore what I mean is, that ſuch Peo- 


ple often perform Cures, which a Phyfcian does not 


care to undertake, becauſe, either the Medicine re- 


quired, is rough and dangerous in its Operation, 


or elfe the Time is long before ſuch Cure can be 


affected; and, it is therefore, I ſay, that a Phyf- 


cian's Buſineſs is to judge rightly when he ought to 


lay Water to the Wheel (as the common Phraſe is) 
and then Mankind would be better, nay much bet- 


ter off, than to truſt their Health and Lives with a 


Set of wz/e Pick-pockets, almoſt as numerous as the 
Caterpillars of the Law, . © wh | 
| I fancy the learned Reader will eaſily ſee how the 
Verjuice-Poſſet might affect a Cure of the Scurwy'; 
but as to the Number of fweet Herbs in the Medi- 


cated Whey, J do not apprehend there is any fingu- 


lar Virtue in thoſe Herbs, for the purpoſes the 
Preſcriber might infinuate. Yet ſtill the Patient 
drank more and more Acid Whey, tho' the Herbs 
boil'd in it had no antiſcorbutic Virtue ; ſo that the 
Sick muſt undergo a kind of continual D:aphorefis,or 
ſweating, for ſome time together, and this indeed 
might contribute largely towards the Cure. 


The ingenious Reader ſhould not be diſpleaſed at 
me for this Digreſſion, ſeeing I very well knew the 


Lady that receiv'd a Cure from the Uſe of the afore- 
ſaid Whey; and I am as well fatisfy'd it was that, 
and that only, which affected it, after a grand Train 
of Medicines had been taken, and it is therefore I 
have inſerted it, not only to confirm what the great 
Boyle ſays, in one of his learned Diſcourſes upon the 
Uſefulneſs of experimental Natural Philaſophy, which 
is; * That as great Cures may be perform'd with 


* ſeemingly ſimple and infignificant Things, as 


with thoſe that carry a more pompous Name; 
but alſo for the Uſe and Benefit of Mankind in 
So „ gene- 
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| 2 ; for I really believe it an excellent Method 
for curing the Scarwy, provided the bey be drank 
warm Spring and Fall, and the Patient 5 to Bed 
and ſweat upon it, altho' it do not quite break the 
Blood in the manner my Friend imagined. 

I have ſaid that good Meat, and a great deal of it, 
together with length of Time, proper Care, and 
d ſtrong Exerciſe upon eaſy Grounds, ſuch as 
 Midlam-moor or New-market, is more likely to pu: 
a Running-Horſe in ſtarting Order, than all the N.. 
rums in the whole Kingdom; and that more Harm 
than Good is done by croudingBooks full of Receipz: 
or Recipes, ſeeing moſt of the People, nay not one 
in five Hundred, are in the leaſt able to judge whe- 
ther they are rightly calculated for what their Titles 
expreſs ; ſo that in this, they are ſomething of kin to 
Books, which are puffed off by the Help of a few 

fine Words rightly diſpoſed in a Scarlet Dreſs. 
The Reader may imagine, by my reaſoning a- 
gainſt the Uſe of Drugs, that I ſhall not look for 
the Ladle till the Pot runs ever: But if he do, he 
is miſtaken ; for I think it beſt to nip Diſtempers 
in the Bud, before they have taken too great Root, 
ſeeing it is much more eaſy to prevent than heal 
Diſeaſes. Yet a great deal of this preventive Phy- 
ſic lies in the Underſtanding and Management of the 
Owner and Groom, I mean as to keeping the Horſe 
from Colds, Surfeits, &c. which are the Parents of 
The Danger moſt Diſorders. For as the once fam'd Dr. Rad- 
of Cold,Sur- cite expreſs'd himſelf, when a Gentleman ſaid to 
Fin. Lord, Doctor, I have got a Cold, what muf 
I ds to cure it? A Cold, ſays the Doctor, why, What 
worſe Diſorder would you have, unleſs the Plague? 
So that, in the main, it is ſome Error in the 
fix Nomnaturals (as they are called) which in gene- 
ral is the Foundation of moſt Diſeaſes in Brutes, as 

well as Human Creatures. And I am nearly 

Opinion, becauſe I have experienced it upon ſeveral 
of my own Colts, that it is poſſible to bring up a 
Horſe ſo, as to prevent his ever having the Stran- 
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thod | 
rank manner, as that he ſhall have the Diſeaſe much j 
Bed ſooner than he otherwiſe would. e i 
© the Solleyſell, J know, has compared the Strangles in The Stran- i 
Horſes to the Small Pox in Mankind ; therefore he gles in | . 
of it, imagines that Colts muſt bring the Seeds of the Diſ- Herſe: com 1 
and temper along with them from the Dam's Belly; er eee if} b 
ch as and that theſe Seeds, if I may fo call them, or, this 4 i436 
o put Tendency of the Blood and juices to produce the 1 
e No- Strangles, lies dormant, only ſo long as the Con- 3 
Jarm ſtitution of the Air and Seaſon oppoſe, but as ſoon 4 
cripts a5 theſe favour the Expulſion of the peccant Matter, 
t one the Glands, and ſometimes the muſcular Parts of 
EY the Throat, begin to tumefy, and at laſt either ſup- 
Titles | purate inwardly or outwardly, unleſs the Thing hap- 
-in to pens to be taken in time, and ſuch things apply'd 
a few as by their genial Warmth, contribute to diſperſe 
the Tumours. SMES, | 8 
ng 2. This looks like ſound Reaſoning ; but, on a The Abfer- 
k for ſtrict Scrutiny, it will be found only flouriſhing upon dity of this 
o, he the Matter, as is too commonly the Practice with Compariſon. 
mpers long-winded Authors, For, the Strangles are pro- 
Root, duced from catching Cold, or from — we term 
heal Preſpiration obſtructed; and, as Colts are more ſuſ- 
> Phy- ceptible of Impreſſion than old harden'd Stagers, of 
of the conſequence the firſt muſt be more liable to ſuch 
Horſe Diſorder ; tho* I muſt confeſs there are ſome old 
ents of WI Horſes which are ſubjeR to catch cold, and have 
Pad. lwell'd Throats, unleſs great care be taken of them, 
aid to {0 that they paſs not too haſtily out of one extreme 
r nu into another. ES 
„What We ſee this ſort of Doctrine fulfill'd even in the Reaſon why 
lague? difference of a young Horſe's Back from that of an a young * 
in the old one: For the fr will fret, gall, and be full of Hor ſe galls 
gene- Warbles, with even the leaſt Journey, provided he —_— — 
tes, as carry any conſiderable Weight z whereas the old ** 
rly of Horſe never complains in the leaſt. Now what is 
ſeveral all this, but from the different Texture of the Fibres? 
pa Or, if the Fibres of each be of the ſame Texture 
Strains originally, yet thoſe of the old Horſe are become 


gies, | 


harder 
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harder and more rigid by Preſſure and Uſe, therefore ter, 

they will not fret or inflame ſo ſoon as thoſe of a Vet 

young one. And it is the ſame with reſpect to the cold 

whole animal Machine, wis. that thoſe Parts of the Kh 

Body which have once ſuffered under any Diſorder, it is 

IT mean theſolid Parts, will be the leſs liable to be Boy 

affected again in the ſame manner. For example, any 

if the Back of a Horſe has been once cruſh'd or | Hor 

heated, and has had Warbles all over it, when theſe. Bign 

are heal'd, Nazure guards againſt the like Injuries, diſſo 

by covering the Places with a kind of callous Sub- meg 

ſtance, which hardens as well as adds a greater to th 

[Thickneſs to the Hide. And it is not only in this clear 

Particular, but in many more which I could men- him 

. tion, if I was not reſtrainꝰd by Brevit x. Wat 
Manage-. When your Horſe has run his Courſe, he ſhould 3. 81 
ment of 2 be walked about with his Clothes on for ſome time; or ty 
mr tho? not too long, if it be towards the Evening in the! 
the cold Months, for when the Pores are open, xy tit 

he'll ſoon take harm. 1 . is ve 

| I would have him walk till he is dry; for when ſhew 

| a Horſe is taken into the Stable wet with Sweat, it befor 
. makes him faintiſh and ſick, ſo that he refuſes his ing; 
|. e bas 8 and 7 
HMo de I think he ſhould not have above a Pint of Corn the ever 
4 ſhould be Evening he has run, more eſpecially if he has run T] 
| fed. three Heats; altho' ſome People will not give any Horſ 
L Corn at all that Night, thinking they guard againſt retur 
4 > ſurfeiting by ſuch Abſtinence, The Water ſhould be little 
1 little ſhort of Milk-warm, and a good Quantity of“ preſe 
. it; for 3 is more grateful to a Horſe's Sto- mon 
= mach, than Water when he is thirſty, which he from 
1 His Water generally is after he has run a Courſe. Neither Com) 
if ſhould not be will it in the Jeaſt harm him, provided it be the of, ay 
1 too warm. leaſt warm, or, as one may ſay, coldiſh, for I ne- or er: 
ver gave Water ſo warm as is the common Practice ture; 

on theſe Occaſions, neither did I ever obſerve my Hide 

p Horſes any worſe but better, from my obliging them little 

in this particular; for the Oatr-meal, of which we make 


were not ſparing, qualified the Coldneſs of the Wa- Horſe 


ter, 
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ter, and alſo made it more agreeable to the Stomach. 


Yet I would not have the Reader be too bold with 
cold Water on ſuch Emergencies 37 
As to the fartherManagement of Running · Hor ſes, 
it is ſo much in the Knowledge of every Jockey- 
Boy, that I need not trouble myſelf to mention it, 
any farther than to inform thoſe who keep ſuch 
Horſes, that I generally uſed to order about the 
Bigneſs of a Hen's Egg of the Cordial. Ball to be 
diſſolved in a Pint of White Wine, a little Nut- 


meg, and a Spoonful of Treacle, and then given 


to the Horſe Milk-warm, when he was cool and 
clean in his Stable after he had run, and then tie 
him up for about an Hour, before he has anyHay, 
Water, or any thing elſe. © | 5 


the Horſe's Legs 


+ 
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I had like to have forgot the recommending one His Heek 
The firſt is, that of waſhing ſhould be 
and Heels with warm Water eve- waſhee with 


ry time he comes from Exerciſe ; for cold Water warm Wa- 


is very bad on thoſe Occaſions, as I could eafil 
ſhew. The other Thing, 1s rubbing the Heels bath 
be fore and behind with what is call'dCurrier* sDub- 
ing ; which, I believe, is a Compoſition of Tallouu 
and Train Oil mix'd up to a due Confiſtence, how- 


ever it may be had cheap enough of the Curriers. 


ter. 


An Oint- 


mens Tor 


* 


This oily Mixture ſhould be uſed every time the Method of 


Horſe goes out to exerciſe, and waſh'd off when he 
returns, and when his T.egs are dry and clean, a 


uling i. 


little more ſhould be rub'd on; for nꝰthing ſo much 


preſerves againſt the Scratedes, which are the com- 
mon Fore-runners of the Greaſe. This is plain 
from Experience, as well as Reaſon ; for; as oily 


Compoſitions, ſuch eſpecially as that now ſpoken 


of, are of ſervice to preſerve Leather from breaking 
or cracking, when'tis off the Back ofa Brute Crea- 


Hide is on. 


ture; even in like manner will it do fo, while the 
And if Gentlemen would but take a 


little better Care of overlooking their Grooms, and 


make them obſerve what I have lately hinted, their 


Horſes would be pretty ſafe from the Scratches and : 
1 Greaſe, 
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Greaſe, as well as other Diſorders of the Legs and 
Heels; for the Scratches and Greaſe are moſtly oc- enten 
cahon'd from Laxineſ and Naſtineſi, together with ever 
a narrow bound-up Stall, which pinches the Horſe Virti 
ſo, that he cannot lie down to reſt himſelf, without | ſuch 
hitting his Huggon-bones againſt the Poſts ; or, if fore | 
thoſe, I mean if the Stall be not ſo long as that the gine 
_ Horſe's Hips be equal with the Poſts, yet if it be a it is t 
narrow one, he is afraid to lie down; neither if he So1 
do, can he ſhoot out his Fore-legs fo as to let the Hoof 
| Blood and Juices paſs freely in Circulation. But, and t 
What Stalls if the Stall be large, the Horſe well-bedded, and Autho 
are moſt his Legs clean waſh'd with warm Water, he will cauſe 
aac > uh lie down and reſt /i#e a Grey-hound upon a warn But I 


that ti 
and af 
greaſy 
horny 
mals, 
the He 


Hearth before a good Fire, If People will be ſo 
careleſs, and heedleſs of this Advice, tis ten to 
one but the Horſe's Legs will ſwell, and more eſpe- 

cially if he is ſubject to cut, for that will cauſe pain 
and anguiſh, which may prevent his lying down; 
however if he do cut, he cannot be eaſed more than 

5 by waſhing with warm Water. | dkin fr 

Whatwater What I mean by warm Water, is not the warm to be ſ 

"moſt | oc Diſh-waſh ſo much in uſe amongſt the Vulgar for (and m 


3 


die ne theſe Purpoſes. No, I would adviſe Rain or River that th 
"TY Water wrrmed pretty warm; and if you put a Wi on'd, v 
little blue Milk to it, it will not be improper. The er be þy 
Heels, and all around the Fetlock-joints, ſhould be diſpute 
well waſh'd and ſoak'd with it, and then wip'd act acc 
down with clean Straw a little; and when the Legs. for, I! 
are almoſt dry, they ſhould be rub'd with a clean when t] 
Linnen Cloth, that is free from wet, and then an- the gre: 
ointed with the Carriers Dubing, as I have already and are 
V | 2 Lai 
The Feet may be ſtuffed with Cow's Dung, and if he ca. 
greaſed with Hog's-Lard round the Outſides, and nutes w 
upon the Soles ; for ſtanding in the Houſe long Guineas 
will make them grow ſo hard, without this ſtuf, 
ing, that it will tet the Smith to drive a Nail n 
| ſhoeing. „ ont ee , 
What here is na better Greaſe or Liquor for Horſes | 


Greaſe is, Hoof : 


nd Hoofs than Hog's-Lard, whatever Notion. may be beſt for 
oc. entertain'd of Dog's Grea/e, or any other whatſo- Horſes 

ich ever; for all kinds of Greaſe are nearly of the ſame Hoof. 
Ile Virtue, only ſome are more penetrating than others, 

out | ſuch as the Fat of Vipers, and Gooſe Greaſe ; there- 

\ if bpore the latter is not proper, and the former I ima- 

the gine never will be uſed to Horſe's Hoofs, by reaſon 

f he Some Horſes have naturally ſuch a ſhort brittle Oily Medi- 


the Hoof, that they will hardly bear a Nail, as we ſay, eines moſt | 


But, and there are various kinds of Stuffing order'd by Proper for. 
and Authors, as well as ſeveral Noftrums in Families, to Hools, 
will cauſe theſe fort of Hooſs to grow tough and hard. 
arm Zut I have no opinion of ſuch things, farther than 
e ſo that the Greaſe they contain may ſoften the Hoof, 
n to and aſſiſt its Growth, as I before hinted ; for oily or 
-ſpe- greaſy Applications are certainly very good for the 
pain horny Parts, as well as the Hides or Skins of Ani- 
wn; mals, I mean, where the Hair is very ſhort, as in 
than the Heels of Horſes, ſince it helps to prevent ſuch 

Skin from Cracks or Chinks when a Horſe happens 
varm to be ſprung out at his full Speed; for it is then, 
- for (and more eſpecially if the Ground be firm and hard) 
ver that the Hide cracks, and the Scratches are occaſi- 
Put a on'd, which, as I have ſeveral times ſaid, may ſoon- 
The er be prevented than cured. Therefore let no one 
Id be diſpute the Truth of what I advance, unleſs they 
vip'd act according to my Directions in every reſpect; 
Legs for, I know Advice is often ſaid to be erroneous, 
clean when the Perſon has perhaps neglected to perform 
n an- the greateſt Part of what was propoſed for a Cure, 
ready and are tired before they have half begun. 

| Lafily, as to a Horſe's running, I am of opinion, 
„ and if he can run over a four Mile Courſe in eight Mi- 
„ and nutes with ten Stone, he is worth one Hundred 
e long Guineas, if he be an aged Horſe, and ſo in propor- 
| tion, if he is a younger, or has a Chance for any of 
ail in bis Majefly's Guiness. ted 

| fay, if he can run over a four Mile Courſe, but 

Jeri = | dan't mean any Courſe that is commonly call'd. 
Hoo!s | | | a. 


ſo. 


Manner of 
Riding. 


Meigght has ſunk him ſo much, that he has been in 


them do; but where the Horſe is young and fond of 


be underſtood in general of good Riders, ſince there 


be allow d to lift and work him along, by moving 
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fo. No, I mean four meaſured Miles, upon good run 
ion Ground; for many a Courſe is called lay) 
four Miles, that is not above three and a half; bis 


and inany a Horſe is likewiſe faid to have run four 8 Y* 
Miles in ſeven Minutes, that will not do it in nine, whi 


Provided he is truly try'd by a ftop Watch. And late 
the reaſon People make miſtakes in theſe Calcula- Spa 


tions, is their being intent upon the Sport, inſomuch par 

that they frequently overlook à Minute or two. to 1 
Indeed, I own, there may now and then turn out oth 
* one, that will run four Miles in ſeven Minutes with Ane 
ten Stone upon his Back, as I have been credibly diſt; 


told the Duke of Devon/tire's Horſe call'd Childers He⸗ 
would, over the long Courſe at New- Market; yet, muc 


where there is one will do it in ſever Minutes, there real 


are an hundred will not perform it in' eight, and Fill. 
yet prove good Plate-Horſes too. And as to Peoples | heel 
imagining that moſt Courſes are run over ſooner by tan 
the Ga/loways, than the fi d Horſes, I think it hay 
is a miſtake, provided the hd Horſes don't carry him 


above ten Stone, and that they are as good in Na- even 
ture as the Ga/loways ; for as far as I have obſer- Ho 
ved it has proved the contrary ; yet where the /z'd_ need 
Horſe has carried twelve Stone indeed, there the =P 


the Hole with the Ga//owvays, as the Forkeys phraſe | 
it. 5 | * | 
As to the Manner of Riding, or keeping a Seat 
when a Horſe is running, I am pretty well con- 
vinced that it is the way of running that the Horſe 
has, which makes the Rider either keep a ſteady 
Seat upon the Saddle, or ſhift and work his Arms 
and Legs, as if he were at a// he could do. I would 


are ſome that pretend to that Buſineſs, tho* they 
are not fit to ride a Mule. For Example, if a Horſe 
has a Sully boring way of running, the Rider may 


his Arms, Legs, &c. according as we often obſerve 
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running, it would /p/int him, or hnock him up (as we 
ſay) if the Rider were to make his Flouriſhes upon 
his Back like .a Repe-dancer. The preſent Lord 
Weymouth has an excellent Horſe at this time, 
which about a Year ago was the Property of the 
late Sir Edmund Bacon, he goes by the name of 
Spanking Roger, and has, or at leaſt had, ſuch a 
particular way of runnin 
to uſe a Pelbam- bit, or a ſort of half-check Bridle, 
otherwiſe the Rider could ſcarcely manage him. 
And when he won the forty Pounds at York, and 
diſtanced three or four Horſes and Mares the firſt 
Heat, I well remember the Rider lean'd back fo 
much to hold him thro' moſt of the Courſe, that I 


really think his Shoulder-blades touch'd the Horſe's 


Fillets, Now if this Horſe had been rid by a zic#le 
beel'd Fellow, I imagine he would have been diſ- 
tanced himſelf, tho* no Man in his Senſes but muſt 
have eaſily felt his way of pulling, even on riding 
him upon his watering Exerciſe, which, I think, 
every Rider ſhould do, that is to mount a ſtrange 
Horſe, ſeeing, he 2vho ſails with a bad Wind, had 


need tounderſtand tacking about well, | 
From hence we learn, that notwithſtanding Foc- 
keys may oftentimes be found fault with, for wrig- 


ling and moving their Arms, Legs, (Fc. as the Horſe 


is running, yet if they do the thing with Judgment, 


the Horſe ſinds the —— of it. However moſt 
People will differ from me, I am ſenſible of it, be- 
cauſe they judge erroneouſly from a Horſe's. car- 


rying a dead Weight, which if it move and ſhake 


about is more troubleſome to deal with ; but a 
nimble Rider moves as quick, and in the ſame Di- 
rection that his Horſe moves, ſo that he may, in 


he rides. 


ſome ſort, be | laid tO be of a Piece with the Horſe | 


Is fine, a Rider ſhould be of a. ſober and ſedate Ihe per fag 
Temper, not eaſily ruffled or mov'd, altho' his Ad- beft qualified | 
verſary's Horſe make a Spring, and run, paſt him; for Riding. 


ſince there are few Courſes that do not admit of an 


open - 


that they were forced. 
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open Place to take the Lead again ; et- he ſhould 
take care, that his Antagoniſt's Horle do not run 
paſt him at the Ending- pot, while he is looking 


over the wrong-Shoulder, as I have obſerv'd it 
ſometimes fall out, even when a great Sum has been 
depending upon the Heat. | 


ſhall not enlarge = the Qualifications neceſ. 

Rider; ſeeing if he is only of a proper 
Weight, Strong, Bold, Agile, and of quick Appre- 
benſion, together with that moſt excellent Requiſite 
Sobriety, I ſhould not ſcruple, nay I ſhould venture 
to let him ride my Horſe, altho' all the Matchan 
Tims's, Tom. Jackſons, or Stephen Fefferſons in the 
Kingdom were to ride againſt him, for notwith- 
ſtanding theſe Fockeys are expert Fellows at the 


Buſineſs, yet I have ſeveral times ſeen them look 


very ſheepiſh, when they happen'd toride a diſtanc'd 
Horſe ; for all their Art cannot make a thick- 
winded Horſe run as long Puſbes, as one with (what 


we call) a better Wind. Notwithſtanding I allow, 


there are ſome Men who can bring a Jade over a 
Courſe better than others; but this is all owing to 
Experience, and the Coolneſs of the Head-piece: for 
if a Fellow be of a hot and fiery Diſpoſition, he 
is neither fit to break a Horſe, as I have ſaid be- 
fore, nor to ride a Race, LV (211k 3 

I weuld compare a Rider upon a Race-Horſe, to 
a Man's Ai ing his Wife at the Market Croſs ; ſeeing 
I fancy he will have every whit as great a number 


of Teachers; for it is tot Homines quot ſententiæ, 


and ten to one, there are more in-the wrong than 
the right Way of thinking, which is either owing 
to the want of Experience in ſuch. Diverſions, or 
elſe from the, unaccountable Prejudice Men enter- 
tain againſt the Honeſty, or ' Probity of Jockeys in 

eneral; yet if I my ſelf might ſpeak farther than 


I have already done, upon this Point, without being 


guilty of too many Egoti/ms, I could declare, that 


to far as I have been concerned, the Fockeys are 
more honeſt than People of moſt other Prof ions, 
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wg for, upon the whole, I am of Opinion, that Man- 

run find, Mankind devours. Permit me now to men- 

ing | tion a few Particulars, in a mi/ce/laneous Way, and 

1 it. to finiſh my preſent Deſign with an account of 

cen | Drugs, by way. of Supplement to the Catalogue of 

| that Sort, in my firſt Volume upon Farriery. 

ceſ. | ; 

oper The common Wound Ointment to be kept always The com- 

pre- 132 Readineſs. | mon Wound 

inte 5 5 CC SIGs Ointment 

tare Take Rofin and Burgundy Pitch, of each half a w_ we l 

Ks Pound; of freſh May Butter, or for want of 5 

the hat, common freſh Butter clarified, tauo Pounds; | 

the Bees: auaæ two Ounces ; common Turpentine four 

the Ounces ; French Verdigreaſe, in fine Powder, 

ook ix Drachms. Melt the hardeſt Subſtance firſt, © 

ad then add the Butter; and when it is taken 

RY From the Fire, ſtir in the Verdigreaſe by /ittle 

hat | and little, and ſo keep doing till the whole is 

ow, - near cold, or, at leaſt, till it is of ſuch Con- 

4 ſcſtence as will hinder the Powder from finking 

> to down to the Bottom of the Pot. „ 

: for 3 | 

| be The above Ointment will cure any freſh Wound, Its exce eat 

be⸗ either in Man or Beaſt, provided the ſame has not Walities. 
touched the Vital; but if fo, it is what we tem 

| to a mortal Wound; tho' there are many Inſtances, 

eing | wiere People have been run thro' the Langs, and 

aber brute Creatures pierced thro' the Body, yet have re- 

tie, covered; however, when theſe happen, they are of 

han the utmoſt Danger, ſeeing they are out of the reach 

ving of Medicines, inſomuch, that little can be done, 

„ or wore than extracting any foreign Subſtance which 

won. may be carried into the Cavities of the Body 

5 in by Balls, or otherwiſe ; for no Subſtance has yet | 

than been diſcovered, that will lie in any Part of the Whatextra- 

eing body, without occaſioning Suppuration, except Gold neous Sub- 

that and Lead; but a Wound will heal over theſe, pro- ſtances ere 

5 are vided they are not entered along with other foreign e Gai 

oak Matter, and even then the Place will heal when Fem. 


for Vor. II. [ > ſuch 
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ſuch foreign Matter happens to be diſcharged by 


ſtances, I don't queſtion, of Bullets lying covered 


Nature will qperate in a hale and ſound Body. 


as well as a ſmall Puncture thro” the Pleura into the 
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the Orifice of the Wound, This is eaſily made 
evident in reſpect to Lead (unleſs it is poiſoned) 
for the old Soldiers, or rather the old Warriers, tho“ 
J believe ſuch Gentlemen are now very ſcarce in 
England, but if there are ſuch, they can give In- 


in ſeveral Parts of the Body for many Years with- 


out Damage ; nay, there are not wanting authentic f 
Accounts of theſe fatal Meſſengers, paſſing in at the 0 
Neck of a Man, and many Vears after, they have tl 
been taken out about the Hip, having fallen down 5 
by their Weight, and the Motion of the Mz/- 7 
cles together; therefore, in a great many internal g 
Wounds, we are ſaid to perform Cures, nay, exceed- wn 
ing great Cures too, which, I am very well aſſured, wy 
might have been cured by an o Woman, provided 5 
ſhe only had a good Family Salve like that J have a 
mentioned; for it is not a little ſurpriſing how far = 


Yet notwithſtanding what I have hinted about 
old Women curing internal Wounds, would not ad- 
viſe any Man to truſt too much, either to his own, 
or ſuch Peoples Judgment ; for altho' there is little - 
beſides a good Weound-Ointment to be apply'd to 
the outward Orifice, the Symptcms may ſo vary, that 
ſounder Knowledge may be abſolutely neceſſary. 

1 remember a Caſe formerly in my Neighbour- 
hood, where a Surgeon was believed, by almoſt the 
whole Country, to have performed a ſurpriſingCure 
upon a Boy that was hurt with a Plough-/bare ; al- 
tho' any old Woman with a good Salve might have 
done as well. The Caſe was this : 

As the Boy was driving Plough, the Cattle 
happened to go wrong, and theLad (as is common) 
was ſtepping over to turn them right, by ſetting 
his Foot upon the Plough-beam, but he happened 
to be thrown down, and the Irons ran into his Side, 
inſomuch that there was a large Wound externally, 
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Cavity of the Thorax. Now, in the Time of dreſſing 
ſuch Wound, the Air got in at the Orifice into the 
Cavity of the Breaſt between the Lungs and Pleura; 
and when the firſt were diſtended in Inſpiration, ſuch 


Air of conſequence ruſhed out, and this happening 
ſeveral times to blow out the Candle that was held 


by ſome Aſſiſtant, the Cure was, as I have ſaid be- 


fore, judged to be extraordinary. Whereas there 
was not any great Skill required in the Doctor more 
than ordering the Patient to reſt upon the wounded 


Side, and not to preſs the ſame too hard, leſt the 


grumous Blood ſhould be too long detained in the 
Thorax ; I ſay this, together with a due Appli- 


cation of the common WoundA)intment, was ſuffici- 


ent to perform the Cure, altho” the People imagined 


indeed that the Man's Breath paſſed in at his Mouth 


and out at the Wound. From hence we may learn, 
how fit moſt People are to judge of the Value of 
our Performances. 


The common Wound Ointment is proper for the The Wound 
Cure of Scratches, if they are raw and ſore ; and Ointment 


e Ss gre” - good againt 
the Method of applying it, is to cut away the Hair e e 


very clean, and rub it in warm with a few Feathers 
tied together, and now and then waſh it off wi th 
Lather of Soap and Water. *= 

1 ſay, it is proper when the Scratches are raw and 
run ; becauſe, if they are dry, the Curriers Dubing 


will do better, by reaſon it is more oily and ſoftening, 


therefore it will cauſe the Scabs to fall off ſooner. 


A Groom ſhould never rub down a Horſe's Legs, Directions 
but he ſhould feel with his Fingers, whether the for Goms. 
Horſe's Heels be clear of Scabs, c. for Lazine/5 


and S/orhfulneſs are the Cauſe of moſt cutaneous 
Diſtempers, as I have before hinted, notwithſtand- 
ing, forſooth, we are fo full of Humours fallen down 
and the like nonſenſical fooliſh Expreſſions, in uſe 
with thoſe who are unacquainted with the animal 
Mechaniſm. N . 8 
In fine, T am of Opinion, I could cure the Grea/e 
or Scratches without giving one Ounce of Phyfic 
| 12 | inward- 
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inwardly, and this, by turning the Horſe out at 


proper Times, even in Winter Weather, provided 


he is well covered all over excepting his Legs. So 


pray, what occaſion is there for Purge upon Purge, 


for want of a large Stall, or elſe for want of Judg- 


till the Horſe is nearly purged out of his Life for 


the Cure of the Grea/e ; ſceing a little good Ma- 
nagement, without any inward Medicines, will ef- 
fect it ſafely ? Therefore, Reader, take notice of 
this wholeſome Receipt, (wiz. ) IF ever your Horſe 


is greaſed, or has the Scratches in the Stable, it is 


ment, and the Application of it, in your Groom. 


And altho' I own there are ſome gummy-leg'd Horſes 
very apt to the Grea/e and Scratches, yet ſtill in 


my Thoughts theſe Diſtempers may be prevented, 
provided the Groom be not /azy, and fonder of 
his Bottle than he ought to be. | | 

I have called the Grea/e andSeratches Diſtempers, 
altho' I think I ought not to have given them ſuch 


Name, by reaſon they are not Symptoms of any 


Diftemper ſubſiſting in the Blood and Juices, but 


rather the Symptoms either of Ignorance or Careleſſ- 


neſs; and whoſoever ſhall pretend that ſuch Diſ- 
orders in Horſes, are Humours fallen down to the 


The Effet 
of cold Wea- 


ther upon 
| the Sk.nof 
Man or 


Horſe. 


AnotherRe 


medy for the 


Scratches. 


Limbs, I muſt tell him he argues without Conſide- 
ration. „„ 

The Kibes in Peoples Heels are ſomething of Kin 
to the Scratches in Horſes ; for as the firſt happen 
moſtly in Winter Weather, ſo do the other; and the 
Reaſon's plain, if we only conſider the Effect of 
Froſt upon the Hide of a Horſe or Sen of a Man. 
Moreover, as Diſeaſes are cured by their contraries, 


ſo by Experience we find, that holding the Heels 


over hot Embers will frequently cure the Kibes in 
Children as well as older People. 5 
The common white Ointment of the Shops, is 
alſo a good thing to cool and eaſe the Scratches, 
and the Method of uſing it is to rub it on with one's 
Finger when the Heels are waſh'd clean, and wiped 


* 


dry. 


Some- 


FF ¼ . A EIT 


E 


with clean Bedding, and a great deal of it, are moſt 


Weather forbids turning the Horſe out in the Day- 
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Sometimes it happens that the Scratches are fo 
very painful to a Horſe, that they cauſe great Heat 
and Inflammation about the Fetlock-Joint, and a 
little higher. In this caſe, indeed, the Groom may 
rub the Legs too much, and make the Inflamma- 
tion N therefore, moderate rubbing, with 
warm Waſhing, proper Ointment, and a large Stall, 


likely to effect a Cure, when the Inclemency of the 
time. | | 8 

I am ſenſible, that it is inconvenient for a Ran- 
ning-Horſe to be turned out for the Cure of the 
Scratches, either ſoon in the Spring, or late in the 
Seaſon, by reaſon of the cold Winds; but if he is 
covered very warm, and watch'd, ſo that he be not 
ſuffered to reſt long upon the cold Ground, I think 
it the moſt eligible Method of Cure: For, he need 
only be turned out fo long as till the Inflummation 
be cool'd, and the Scratches hardened, and then, 
with Care, he may be kept well. | 


— 


As to purging, or any other Medicines for the Purging wie 


Greaſe or Scratches, I am of Opinion ' tis quite need- leſs, 
leſs, unleſs the Horſe be fat and full of Fleſh : In 

which Caſe, indeed, Evacuations ſhould be uſed, 

provided you aredetermin'd to have theHorſe cured 

without turning out. But if you give purging Medi- 

cines, I think you cannot, for ſome conſiderable 


Time afterwards, turn him out with Safety. 


As to this or that kind of Purge for the Greaſe What Purge 
or Scratches, T am of Opinion, that the common is neceſſary. 
Aloes Purge —— is the fafeſt and beſt of any; en there 


is Occaſion 


ſeeing,. what has by ſome over- ingenious Men been for one. 


ityled Elective Purgation, is now generally explod- 
ed, as ſenſeleſs and inſignificant, for Reaſons too 
plain to be inſiſted on. | | WM 
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have ſome Time ago deicanted upon. 
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T7 H E A L OE S of U K O E. 


Take E Aloes. . and half ; 
Cream of Tartar in fine Powder, half an 
Ounce ; Clowes in Powder, three ee FOBY ; 
Powder call d Dias ſenna, two Drachms ; Salt 
of Tartar, one Drachm and half; Syrup of 


Buckthorn, as much a+ ſufficient to make the 


coole of a proper Confijlence : Aﬀter which, 
wy it in two Balls, and ſprinkle them over 
avith Floaver of Brimſtone, or Liquorice Pow- 
der ; to be given in the ordinary Way, and 
dawg off ith abarm White-water. 


I might have added ſome Mercurizs-dulcis in 
Powcer, or {ome of the purgin g reſinous Subſtances; 
but theſe ſort of Purges are not ſo ſafe for Horſes, 


becauſe of the Length of the alimentary Tube, or 


Gut, which, as I have ſaid before, 1s near about 


1 hirty- five Yards. long, in an ordinary Hoyle ; 


therefore this Conſideration, together with the prone 
Poſture of the Creature, ſhould caution us from 
giving ſuch Purges as velicate and twitch theNer es 
which are ſpread upon the Lining of the Guts, ſee- 
ing they muſt of conſequence cauſe intolerable 


SGripings, and convulſive Contractions of the Inte- 
final Fibres. 


I do not ſay that theſe ſort of Purges are never 
neceſſarily adminiſtred. No, I know they are ſome- 
times of the greateſt Service, where there is a Re- 


dundancy of Humours (if I may once uſe the Word 


ſo often abuſed.) But tho? this be Fa, yet I don't 
believe there is one Farrier in five hundred, that 
js fit to be truſted with them, I mean with refinous 


- Purges, by reaſon ſuch Fellows have no Notion of 
the Hazard they run in killing the Horſe outright, 


or elſe of doing his Buſineſs, as effectually, by a 
long and continued Super- purgation; which Term! 


As 


RR” 7 7. r 2 
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As the Greaſe and Scratches are generally ſup- S-raicheswo nl 
poſed to be Diſeaſes ſubſiſting in the Blood, I P: ge OE iq 14 
thought I could not do better than to ſet the Matter ey 1 
in a true Light, and undeceive the World; for I- 14 


I ES IS — 
SITES Sn 
4 hag a * 
* 


on am ſure at preſent, there are feww Men in a right + i 
2.3 Way of thinking with relation to that matter. 4 
alt J have given the Reader a Receipt for a common Oily Medi- 
) of Wound Ointment which 1 think ſhould always be in eines not to : $ 
the ; | 7 be applied to i 
readineſs to apply to green Wounds (as they are e oneus 5 
ich, called) when ſuch Wounds happen in fleſhy Parts; parts. 1 
ey but as it has ſomething of Greaſe in its Compoſi- . 
9 tion, it is not to proper to be applied where the 1 
and Tendons or Sinews are divided, nor to Fifulcus " 
Wounds, thit have been 1ail open to deſtroy the 1 
| Callus, or horny Subſtance which generally attends iP! 
1 82 upon ſuch ill- natured Sores. | 1. 
aaa I ſhall therefore ſet down a proper Ointment | "| 
ries, and Water for old Wounds, and then proceed ac- 4 
„ or cording to my Promiſe, 7: 
bout 11 
Tic ; The Ointment for old Wiunds, fac as Fiſtula $ 1 
wa and the like. 5 
from 14 I 
e Take common Nee one Pound; Yelbs 1 An Oint- ) 38 
 lee- Eggs in number twenty ; and as = Honey ment for old hl 
rable | as the Weight of the two former. Melt the Wounds. [; 1 
Inte- Turpentine and Honey ſlovoly and well together; 1 
and when it is taken from the Fire, and ſtir' d il | 
never till *tis about as warm as*new Milk, put the 1 
lome- Yalks of Eggs to it ( when they are well beaten 1 
a Re. together) and fiir it a good while : Then add | 
Word . 4 Quarter of a Pound of Wheat Flower, 
dont and three Ounces of Soot ſtraped off” the Bot- 
„that tom of old Braſs Pans, in fine Powder, Stir 
_— all avell together, and keep for uſe. 
ion 
right, The above Ointment is one of the beſt in 1 
by 4 for the cure of old Wounds, after the Callus, or 
erm! horny Subſtance, which generally infeſt ſuch Sores, 
we is — ed by che 8 Fire, or £/carotic Neues 


14 ders; 
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ders; but unleſs this be conſumed, it will not be 
poifivle to heal the Wound, without one or more 


Cavities remaining; therefore be careful to conſume 


the Callus, or hard horny Subſtance, which may 
be eaſily felt with one's Finger, when any Fiſiala 
is laid open, otherwiſe your Labour will be in vain, 
for the Sides of the Wound will never join, or, in 
other Words, the B/ood-weſſels can never inoſculate 
in the manner the Yerns and Arteries do thro? the 
reſt of an animal Body, till ſuch time as the hard 
Subſtance, called the. Callus, be entirely deſtroyed. 

The beſt Method, no doubt, of conſuming ſuch 
Callus, is to cut it out with a proper Knife, where 


it can be come at by ſuch Inſtrument; but if this 


cannot be effected, either by reaſon of the Situation 


of the Part, or the Vicinity of ſome conſiderable 


Branch of the Blood-veſlels, then indeed we ſhould 


uſe a coraoſive Powder, ſuch as the Lapis Infernalis 


of the Shops, or the like. But I ſhall mention a 
Powder that is not quite ſo painful, and yet every 
wit as effectual as that already ſpoken of; which is 
this : $I. He 5 


Take equal Parts of white Vitriol and Allum, 
and calcine or burn them well” together in a 
Crucible; and when they are near cold, poau- 
der the Calx, and add it to as much Red 
Precipitate as it weighs, and grind all together 

a while ; then keep it cloſe [topped in a Bottle 


for uſe. 


'Tkis tho tf be ſprinkled pretty thick over the 
Callus zx$dRepeated as the Eſchar falls off; which 


may he i abònt two or three Dreſſings, provided 
you apply the Blac 


Particles, yet till theſe are 
2 


put in Action by the Force of Fire, they will have 
little Effect upon Wounds, more eſpecially old 
1 | ED ones, 


— __— — ů—3—.S—d —— 


Antment- very hot to the 
ound: ut if this is negleRed, it will not have 
uch Impreſſion upon it: for altho' Turpentine is 
compoſed of fine active 


IMPROVED. 


ones, where the natural Heat (as we term it) is very 
deficient: Therefore, I ſay, warm the Ointment. 
well, after you have ſpread it upon Pledgets pro- 


perly ſhaped. But you ſhould not heat it in a Pot, 
for if you do fo, it will run into Lumps, and 
curdle the Volks of Eggs. 

I could eaſily write a whole Volume in Praiſe of 
Turpentine, I mean in Praiſe of the ſeveral kinds of 
 Turpentines, ſuch as the Balm of Gilead, BalſamCa- 
pivi, diſtinguiſhed by Mr. Ray, Arbor Balfimifera 


Brafilienſis Fructu Manoſpermo, or the American 


Bilſam Tree, from which this excellent and very 
cheap Balſam is produced. Then the Balſamum 
Tolutan um, Brought to us from the American Pro- 
vinces which lie between Carthagena and Nombre 
de Dios, in Shells, is an excellent Turpentine for in- 
ternal uſe, where the Lungs are threatned with a 
Conſumption. Again, the Terebinthina de Chio, or 
Cypreſs Turpentine, which 15 ſomething thicker than 
Honey, 1s by many preferable to the former. But 
it would be endleſs to recount the whole of this 
excellent healing Tribe, ſuch as the Terebinthina 
Veneta, or Venice Turpentine, produced from the 
Larch Tree, which grows on the Alps, and in the 


Tirol. From the Caput-mortuum of this laſt, after 


Diſtillation, the reſinous Subſtance, of ſuch ſingular 
Service in Compound Fractures, is made, vis. Colo- 
phony. Then the Terebinthina Argentoratenſis, or 
Straſburg Turpentine, 10 much in uſe through the 
Dominions of the Emperor of the Romans, 1s 
ſearcely equall'd in its healing Virtues. And, laſtly, 
the common or Farrier's Turpentine, is not outdone 
by any healing Drug whatſoever ; tho” this is ſel- 
dom preſcribed inwardly, becauſe there are other 
kinds which are more ſpiritous and penetrating. 
The Gum Thus, or Frankincenſe, together with 


the Gum Maſtic, Sandarach, and the like, are a 


Species of Turpentine; therefore Braſilius Valen- 
tus had full as much Reaſon to have writ in 
Praiſe of Turpentine, as Antimony ; the latter of 


1 ; which 
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which he has extoll'd very handſomely, in his Book 
intitled Currus Tr iumphælis Antimonii. 


The Diffe- The Turpentines for inward or outward Uſe, 
rence of em. are ſcarcely, if at all, to be equall'd in their ſalutary 


— animal as vegetable Subſtances, As to the 
well known that the Trees and Shrubs, 


1 ? 

3: 1 Is the Cauſe lat 

or E. er- ſuch as the Pines, Tuniper-forubs, Savin, fc. are 
11 Greens. of the Tribe of f#wer-greens, which Verdure is 


maintain'd and preſerved, by an oily tenacious viſ- 


14 . 4nſomuch that they bid defiance to the moſt incle- 
| ment Froſts. 
LY 1 Analogy be. There is a very great Analogy ben Plants and 
1 tweenP'ants Animals in many reſpects, but more particularly 
TN and Animals. with relation to the Effect of 7. urpentines : For as 
Woods become carious, or rotten, in a longer or 
ſhorter Space of Time, according to the Quantity 


' | 1 of Oil that is within theie Pores ; ſo Animals mult 


FR! | likewiſe periſh, when the Balſam of the Blood is 
1 waſted and gone, either by Age or Diſea/es. 
| Es This Doctrine is evident with reſpect io Yege- 
131 tables; for they rot according to the Quantity "of 
14 L; | Oil which they contain. Thus we ſee the Alder, 
1 Poplar, Willow, Elder, Vine, and the like, are 
ſoon rotten, becauſe they yield a very ſmall Quan- 
tity of this Oil; for the Worms feeding upon it, 
as it is contained in the little Follicle, and oily 
Dudts, ſoon devour it, and then it is that theſe 
Woods fall into a kind of Aſhes. But it is other- 
wiſe with the Orange Tree, Arbor Vitæ, Berja-— 
min, Box, Cedar, Citron, Snake-tree, Guaiacum, 
Roje- avood, all kinds of Juniper, the Lemon, Sa- 
win, St 
lee the Balſam Capivi, Balſam Pers, Tolu, 
and Gum Elemi; theſe as well as the Oak, contain 
ſuch Quantities of Oz/, that they endure a long 
time before the Worms can devour it, or the alter- 


nate Actions of bot, cold, 8 and ary Air, can 
affect 


Properties; for they have as great a Share in pre. 


13 * cid Subſtance, reſiding between the Bark and Trunk, 


rax, and the other Balſamic Trees, which 


them 


whet 
Num 


wet. 


that! 
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affect it ſo, as to leave it nothing more than a kind 


of friable or brittle Earth. 
The Reader will wonder, perhaps, now I am 


upon this Topic, why I ſhould not extol the Oi 


of old Engliſh Oak ; ſeeing I have mentioned it de- 
ſervedly among the very durable Woods, and have 
agreed that it contains a great deal of the Oil ſpoken 
of: But he will be undeceived when I tell him, that 
altho' the Weight of any fort of Wood is according 


to the Quantities of this heavy compact Oil, which 


connects and binds them together; yet ſuch Oi is 
produced in the greateſt Quantity, and of a more 
hot and penetrating Nature, from the Ewer-greens, 
than from thoſe Irees which ſhed their Leaves, 
But enough of this for the preſent, tho' Lam not 
without hopes of having (one time or other) ſome 
leiſure Hours upon my Hands, to ſpend in Praiſe of 
that moſt noble vegetable oily Subſtance we call 
Turpentine. For in the main, I am of Opinion, 
both the Phyficiansand Farriers, as well as Painters, 
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Ule of 'T ix 
pentine. 


and /ea faring People, would be very lame without 


it; ſince Tar and Pitch are Turpentines only made 


black by Fire: So that Turpentine is almoſt, if not 
quite, as necciT: ry and uſeful as Iron. 


I have taken the Liberty to ſpeak fo. much in | 


Praiſe of Turpentine for ourward or inward Wounds, 
by reaſon the Farrie:s are ignorant of its real Vir- 
tues ; for they prepare a parcel of bad Ointmen ts, 
with a great deal of Greaſe, or fat Subſtances, in 
tiem, which they apply to all ſorts of Wounds, 
whether recent or otherwile ; ; and mix up fach a 
Number of fooliſh Ingredients for inward Wounds, 


whether of the Zungs, Stomach, Guts, or eliewhere, | 


that I could not avoid recommending the Uſe of 
this noble Simple, and the Preparations from it, to 
their more ſerious Conſideration. | 

need not ſet down any other Forms of O7zt- 
ments, or eſcharotic Powders, than thoſe already 
mentioned ; ; only fo far 1 muit inform the Reader, 


that as the Fibres which compoſe the Bod / ofa Hor/*, 
are 
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are more firm and ſtrong than thoſe of a Man, by 
ſo much the more it is required that outward Ap- 
plications, as well as inward Medicines, ſhould con- 
tain ſuch Ingredients as will be able to act upon 
them with Force. And for this Reaſon it is that 
Ointments prepared with Turpentine, are preferable 
to thoſe common ones with Hog's-lard, Oil, and +» 
the like, which are apt to generate fungous, or what 
the Vulgar call Proud-feſb. h 
I ſhallnow beg leave to ſet down a Phagadenic 
Water, or a liquid Preparation to eat down fungous 
or Proud-fleſh ; altho', in the main, there is no ſuch 
thing in Fact, as any Application that will eat 
Fleſh, nor is it required ſo often as imagined, ſee- 
ing all Wounds, when they begin to heal, muſt 
RK generate new Fleſh; or, in other Words, the Fleſh 
hi muauſt granulate, otherwite ſuch Wound could never 
Good Fleſh heal: Yet this the Vulgar call Proud fb, and are 


Fl, miſtaken moſt terribly afraid of it; tho' if the common Ap- 
fi l. for proud. plications were continued a while, ſuch Proud-ficſh 
| _ would vaniſh ; I mean, where the Granu/ations are 
it not too luxuriant ; but where this is the Caſe, the 


Wound ſhould every Dreſſing, be waſhed with the 
following Phagadenic Water. | 


Wl  AReceipt Take half a Pint of Verjuice, or for want of 
[l tor Phaga- that, white Wine Vinegar, and difjolve in it 
| 
[ 
| 


Mi l hats of green Vitriol, or Copperas, and Sablimate 
? | | Mercury in fine Pewaer,of each two Drachms; 

1 boil it a little, and keep it for uſe. | 
Wilt: | | quite 
[Nil Me hud of You may tie two or three {mall Feathers toge- | are 1 
Wm uling it. ther, and by dipping them in the above Solution, hic 
Ft apply it to the fungous or too luxuriant Fleſh now pern. 

and then, as you ſee Occaſion. But there is moſt Force. 
room for the Application of theſe Things, when lifts 
ſuch Proud- fleſ is near, or cloſe to the Edge of the | great 
Wounds : For if that is not taken down, the Sore more 
cannot heal, nor a Cicatrice be formed. _ 
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IMPROVED. 

Lafily, J muſt adviſe the Reader againſt the Uſe 
of Tents, as they only ſerve to make Wounds grow 
fiftulous ; for a Fiſtula is no other than a hollow 
Wound, which is ſkin'd over, as we may ſay, on 
the Infide, ſo that the Vezzs and Arteries cannot 


inoſculate with one another, to make the Parts ad- 
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Nat ure of 
Fiſtula's. 


here; and Nature is ſo provident in defending the 


Parts againſt the Injuries they might ſuffer from the 
corroſive Ichor which paſſes over the Ends of the 


Blood-veſſels and ſmall zermοuu⏑,,,ñu,/ ibrillæ, that the 


produces this Shield of Defence againſt it, which 
the Surgeons call a Callus, or thick and inſenſible 
Skin; and unleſs this be continually coniumed 
within the Cavities and meandrous Windings and 


Turnings of the Fiſula, the Blood- veſſels, as I have 


{aid before, can never ineſculate, or join together, 


ſo as to cloſe the Wound from the Bottom. 


From hence we may obſerve, what Foundation 
thoſe Surgeons and Farriers have for their Practice, 
who uſe ſents and Injections; ſeeing both the one and 
the other occaſion the Callus ſpoken of; bat more 
eſpecially Injections, for theſe as they generally are 
compounded of Ingredients that are aſtringent, in 
order to leſſen the Diſcharge of Matter, &c. I ſay, 
for ſuch Reaſon they, as it were, incruſtrate the 
whole Cavity of the Wound, and form Fiftula's with 
Callofities, &c. And Tents are not much better ; 
tor by plugging up the Orifice of the Wound, the 


Matter, by its Stay, acquires a kind of corroſive 
Quality, which acts in the ſame Manner, tho? not 


quite in ſo high a degree, as Injections; for theſe 
are 10 injurious, that there are few can be contrived 
which are fit to be uſed, And altho” we might 
pernaps order ſome of a mild Nature, yet the very 
Force of the Syringe in the Time of Injection, ſo 
lifts up and ftretches the Cavities of theWound, that 
great harm is done by it; becauſe it is plain, the 


more the wounded Part is moved, the worſe it is to 


heal. Thus, Wounds upon the Joints and Lips are 
long before they are healed, unleſs the Patient re- 
| 1 ſolve 


III Conſe- 
quences of 
Injections. 


- 


Reaſon why 
wourds of 
the Lips, 
andeſpecial- 
ly ofthe 
Lungs, are 
difficult to 
heal. 


on the Arm 
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The Art of FARRIERY 
ſolve againſt moving the wounded Part. But of all 


Wounds, thoſe of the Lungs, whether accidental, 
or ſuch as we term ConſumptiveUlcerations, are the 


moſt hazardous of Cure, by reaſon of the Neceſ- 


ſity of Reſpiration ; in which Action, the Wounds 
are not only made larger, but alſo hindred from 
conſolidating. Therefore let us always obſerve this 


general Axiom, viz. Motion hinders the Union of 
Wounds ; and, that Wounds in the depending Parts, 


are healed with the greateſt Difficulty. | 
Hence we may le:rn the Neceſſity of Reſt, and 


an horizontal Poſiure of the Limb that is wounded ; 
ſeeing it is very evident, that the ſame Phenomena 
would happen to a Perſon's Arm that was wounded, 
(if it were poſſible for him to walk upon his Arms) 
as now happens to his Leg, when it is inflamed by 
Exerciſe, or hanging it down atthe Time a Wound 
is upon it, for Reatons before more particularly 
recited. And this is the true Doctrine we oughtto 
refer to, with reſpe to Sores or Wounds upon the 


| Limbs, or other Parts of Brute Creatures. 
It has been obſerved alſo, that warm Poultices, 
and Fomen- or Fomentations, are of ſervice, where there is a 
tations ne- hard Tumour or Swelling from a Wound that will 
not digeſt well, or even where there are Tumours 


without a Wound ; for by the Application of ſuch 
warm (I mean actually, not potentially warm) things 

the native Heat is preſerved. 
For this Reaſon, it matters not much, whether 
the Poultice be prepared of boil'd Cabbage, or, as 
Captain Burden would have it, of boil'd Turnips ; 
ſeeing, if this topical Application be only warm 
and (oftning, it is ſufficient for the intended Pur- 
poſe ; therefore, /calded Bran, and Oil, or rel 
Butter, is equal to moſt emollient Poultices, And 
as to Fomentations, it is much the fame, unleſs it 
be with relation to ſuch as are term'd reſringent; 
for the emollient ſort (as they are called) do not carry 
much Virtue along with them more than What 
Stupes, or Pieces of Flannel ſqueez'd out of warm 
. Water, 
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IMPROVED. __— 


Water, with a Bag of Bran in it, will do; ſo that 


all in the main, there is more noiſe and ſtir made 
tal, about this or that Fomentation than needs, ſeeing 
the our Ends may be better anſwer d. bY | 
ce!- I think I have ſaid ſufficient, in order to lead 
nds | any underſtanding Reader into a Method of cu- 
WA ring the Greaſe and Scratches, as well as outward 
this Wounds, whether recent or ftulous. Therefore I 

2 of muſt now haſten to an account of ſome Diſorders, 
RS, to which Horſes are more particularly liable from 

F their Conformation and Poſture of Body. And firſt, 

an : l | | | 

ed ; Or Tux nRoOXEN Wind. 
1214 

ded, In my firſt Volume of Farriery, J have handled 
rms) this Diſtemper in ſuch manner, that I ſcarce know 

d by how to mend the Account ; therefore I ſhould not 
bund have here again inſerted it, if J had not been per- 
larly ſuaded ſo to do by ſome of my Friends, who de- 
htto fire they may have a greater Number of ſelect Re- 

1 the ceipts for the Cure of Broken-winded Horſes ; altho? | 

: I have given it under my Hand before, that, I 
n think, there is no Cure when the Diſorder is fix' d 
15 4 or confirmed. _ | | 
will Authors of Note make nice Diſtinctions with Of aBroken 
ours relation to what we call Ai hmaꝭ in human Bodies; Wind. 
ſuch which Diſtemper in Horſes, the Farriers term a 
hings Broken-wind ; yet theſe Diſtinctions, ſuch as the 

| D;/pnea and Orthopnea, are only different degrees 

ether of an Aſthma ; and in my humble Opinion, Au- 
* thirs had much better keep to the Point, than puz- 

mips ; zle their Readers with ſuch nice Diſtinctions, which 
warm burden the Memory, rather than inform the Under- : 
Pur. ſauding; for this Reaſon I ſhall make no Diſtinc- 
freſs tion between a Cract't Wind and a Broken Wind, 

And any firther than that the Arſt is more tolerable 
leſs it than the /atter. Thus, in general, a Broken Wind 
gent 3 ih a Difficylty of Reſpiration or Breathing, from 
carry a Diſorder in the Lungs, uſually attended with 
ee violent Motions of the Diaphragm or Midriff, 
Wa | 


and 
Vater, | 
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conſequence.the Lungs have more room to play. N 


* 
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1 and Muſcles of the Flanks in a Horſe, and with a 1 
Jt | Stertor or Rattling in the Noſe or Throat. | | "i 
1 Difference The Difference between a Broken Wind and Pur- T7 
|| between a fvene/5 is, that in the fr /7 the Symptoms are more "2 
ih Broken obſervable, whereas in the /atter they are ſo legere 11 7 
th 3 _ and eaſy, that many who altho' they have pre- 5 
wt 2 tended Knowledge in Horſes, have been Jod in 4 
; 4 The Signs. Ihe Mouth (s we lay ;) for the Phthificky or Crackt 1775 
1 evinded Horſe, has his Reſpiration only denſe and fich 
q 0 quick; but the Broken Wind, or what we may truly "FP 
X BY enough ſtyle the confirm'd Alhma, occaſions a more Fre 
1 1; violent Motion of Parts, already mentioned. And "ID 
1 if a Man were placed in a prone Poſture, like a Horſe, Lang 
PN without having his Belly ſupported by Preſſure, he "hs 
Tal} wou'd, when the Af/hma was upon him, heave as WW vil | 
i much in the Flanks or Hypogaftra, as that Creature "= 
14 does. Therefore from hence we may collect, why ſhew 
| Afthmatic Perſons are worſe in Bed, and Horſes on” 
when they have drank Water ; for in both theſe cans 
Caſes, the Lungs are ſqueez'd into a Jeſs Compass and f 
than they can well bear, from whence the heaving Marte 

Method of and rattling proceeds. We may alſo from hence hes 
diſguifinga obſerve, that it is eaſy to cheat an ignorant Dealer 15 
Broken - jn Horſes, by putting a phthiſickly crackt-winded 5 b 
— * Horſe upon him for a ſound one; ſeeing, we need Hay, 
Zaonly let him faſt Forty- eight Hours, or thereabouts, N 

rand during that time, move him about now and en 
then, to make him empty his Belly. By this means _ 
| his Lungs will have ſuch room to dilate and contra, ing I y 

| that his Flanks will ſcarcely ſhew his Failing, nei order. 
ther will he rattle in the Noſe ſo much as to be ifany | 
heard; I mean theſe Symptorrs will be ſo eaſy, that when t 
a Man muſt have ſound Judgment to diſcover then. Mie is ol 
And the better any Horſe is kept, that is, the Nie 48 I 
more good Meat he eats, ſuch as Oats, Beam, that Fe 

Se. the harder it will be to diſcover his Inc. pariſon 
- poſition when he is ſhewn out of the Stable, by Lren 

reaſon the Stomach and Guts are not ſo ſcuff'd wi Wi: while 
Hay as they otherwiſe would be, and therefore of ght, | 
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As to a Horſe's being burnt up in his Body from 
eating a deal of Corn, it is a very vulgar Error ; 
for if we only obſerve, we find theſe Horſes drink 
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| ſhew, that the Reaſon why Horſes are better at Gra/5 
| than at Hay when their Wind is touch'd, is not be- Horſe: are 


by far the leaſt Water, which plainly evinees the Abſurdity- 
Abſurdity. I muſt confeſs, that Oats and Beans = 
is a more warm and ſpirituous Feed than Hay; 

yet it does not require ſo much Water to dilute and 

ſoften it, ſo as to make it fit for Digeſtion and Na- 
trition, neither will it ſtuff the Blood-veſlels with 

ſuch languid and viſcid Blood as Hay; but, on the 
contrary, good Keeping will add to the Horſe's 
Strength of Body, and then he will perform his 
Excrciſe with the leaſt Difficulty, whereby his 

Lungs will have leis occaſion to perform quick Di- 
latations and Contractions, and for this Reaſon he 

will ſhew the leaſt Signs of a Broten-Wind. © 


I could very much inlarge upon this Subject, and 1 


wiuded 


cauſe it cools their Bodies (according to the vulgar beſt at Oraſs. 
and fooliſh Notion) but becauſe the Quantity of 
Matter in the Stomach and Guts is not fo great 
when a Horſe is at Gra/s as when he is at Hay, I 
mean, where he does not eat a good deal of Corn 


in the Houſe : For as withered Graſs (which is 


Hay, in plain Engliſh) muſt have loſt a great deal 
of its nouriſhing Principles that were in it while 
green, I ſay, for this Reaſon a Horſe muſt eat a 
greater Quantity of Hay than Graſs, notwithſtand- 
ing I will allow them both to be good in kind and 
order, And as at Graſs he does not require much, 
if any Water, provided there be cool ſhady ſtanding . 
when the Weather is hotteſt ; ſo, on the contrary, 
he is oblig'd to drink a deal while he is at Hay, 
if (as J have before obſerv'd) he live moſtly on 
that Feeding : I hope the Reader takes the Com- 
pariſon, between fine, not coarſe Graſs and Hay. 
I remember a ſtrange whimſical Book, publiſhed The Uſe cf 
a while ago by Dr. Dover, in which, if I remember Quick ſil- 
ht, he recommends the Uſe of 2uick-/ilver in- patents 
Re | | wardly Afthma'ds 
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it +: wardly in 4/thma's, and tells us, that, as jt is cold ber 
WH to the Touch, and fo will continue for a good while Pre 

_ + #11 together, it cools the Lungs, on account of their anc 
_ Vicinity to the Stomach, and ſo helps in the Di, | ſtar 
=} h temper. And indeed, this Gentleman's Reaſoniig be 
IA had-ſuch Weight with the unthinking part of Man. 'o ! 

| kind, whoſe Brains are ready to receive any Im. Ulc 
preſſion, provided there is only a Reliſh of the Nov! WR Oe 

in it; I ſay, Dr. Dower reaſon'd People ſo far into trils 

his own way of thinking, that Puick flver wi his 

ſwallow'd down in abundance, for ſeveral Months, had 


tho' I don't hear with any great Succeſs in theCure C 
of 4;hma's. Therefore, as to the cooling Property Mo 
of this Drug, with reſpect to the Diſtemper I am Cou 


treating of, I think there is not much in it. Nei. up0! 
ther do I imagine there is more of a cooling Pro- Fete! 
; perty in Graſs, altho* I know the common Cry is his! 


againſt me; yet as I have ſaid before, ſo I now again Wl latte 


repeat it, viz. People generally argue, and dran Hor 
their Concluſions, more from ſuperficial and out- vide 

ward Appearances, than from any right Reaſoning I 
or ſound Philoſophy ; for, if cool Applications wer Rect 
of Service, then cold Water would not make a bro or ke 
ken-winded Horſe cough ſo violently as it often for, 
—_— | 5 5 Vain 
The Abſur- I have heard ſome Gentlemen argue, and ever As 
dity ofa offer the ſtrongeſt Argument of all, wiz. a Wager Hori 
- 4 2775 2 of a Purſe of Gold, that a Horſe would die before in th. 
che Month, he would breathe through his Mouth, that is, 30 ande 
hall ſow, or ſtop up his Noftrils as cloſe as poll Horf, 
ble, and, by ſo doing, he will die, rather thai tie # 

breathe thro' his Mouth. And from hence, fone] have 
have been ſo ſtupid, as to inſinuate, that .a Hof Lung. 
has no Paſſage over his Tongue to his Lungs. But Scene 

both theſe Notions are equally abſurd and ridiciſ| from 

lous ; for, let any one only take the Trouble of en ceſſar 

quiring into the Thing anatomically, and he will ot o 

find, that what I fay is true; and that the Reaſon likeyw 

why a Horſe breathes thro' his Noftrils more than ben oc 


Man does, upon hard Exerciſe, in my . 
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| proportion to the Difference of the Bodies of Men why he 


z eating, he cannot ſo well breathe thro' his Mouth; 
ſo that by this means, as well as from the greater 


Sc. he gets ſuch a Habit of breathing thro' hisNoſ- 


latter. This certainly was a great advantage to the 


for, as to a Cure, I dare ſay there is none, whatever 


in the Windpipe and Lungs. 


| Scene of Action, becauſe they are very liable to it 


IMPROVED. 187 
becauſe thoſe Paſſ⸗ ges to his Lungs, are larger in The Reaſon 
and brute Creatures: Beſides this, a Horſe is con- es 

of athes by 
ſtantly feeding (as we may ſay) therefore, while he che Noftrils. 


Uſe he makes of his Noſe in ſmelling at his Fond, 


trils, that it would be difficult to make him fetch 
his Breath thro' his Mouth. Yet I remember I 
had a Grey Gelding, commonly call'd Thornton's 
Grey Horſe, that uſed to loll his Tongue out of his 
Mouth at leaſt a Span, when he was running a 
Courſez and I could eaſily perceive. by his breathing 
upon his Exerciſe on a froſty Morning, that ke 
fetch'd his Breath both thro” his Mouth, and thro? 
his Noſtrils, and even more thro” the firſt than the 


Horie in running, for he ſeldom was beaten, pro- 
vided he was not out. footed (as the Jockeys term it.) 

I ſhall now proceed by ſetting down two or three 
Receipts for the Preſervation of a Horſe's Wind, 
or helping to eaſe the Symptoms of a Broken Mind; 


vain Pretenders may boaſt to the contrary. 

As the A//hma in Mankind, ſo a Broken Wind in The Cauſe, 
Horſes is produced from thick mucilaginous Juices | 
Too violent Exerciſe, 
and cooling haſtily, may alſo break the Wind of a 
Horſe, by reaſon there is a ſudden Conſtipation of 
the Pores, inſomuch that the Matter which ſhould 
have gone off in ſweating, ſixes upon the Brain, 
Lungs, or Guts. But moſtly the Lungs are the 


from the Faculty of Reſpiration, as they muſt ne- 
ceifarily admit a greater Quantity of Air to cool, 
not only themſelves, but the whole Maſs of Blood 
likewiſe : And hence it is, that violent Cells ſo of- 
ten occaſion Purfivene/s, or a Broken-wind. 


Mr. 
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ſervation of 


The Art of FARRIIERY 
Mr. Gibſon in his Book of Farriery given us tie 
following Receipt for Purſiveneſs : vis, * 


Duſt ne 


rs of 
Ball, 


Some Medi- Take Galbanum and Gum Amoniacum, of each #8 * 
1 OY «6 ' . ; pn, Ui 
eines proper four Ounces; Burdocſ root, eight Ounces, © 
5 firſt beat them well in a Mortar with tu Tal 

. TT 4 . 

*© Ounces of the Flowers of Benjamin; te 0 


* add by degrees feveet Oil until you brin| 


& them into a Paſie fit to be made into Ball, & 
« eveightng two Ounces each. Let your Hon of 
Hawe two of theſe every Day; one in tl, at 
Morning and another in the Afternoon, tw _ 
* Hours before Water, keeping him tied 16 = 

% the Rack all that while. . 
This 


Why now the PFlowersof Benjamin in this Pr. Marble 
ſcription will colt exteen Shillings at the beſt Hand; 
ſo that, in the main, I think the Ingredients too 
coſtly, unleſs there was a greater Chance for Cure 

than I imagine. However, thoſe Gentlemen who} 
keep valuable Horſes, may perhaps think it worth 


gg giv. 


while to go to the expence of the Benjamin Flower: f 3 
for they are molt certainly an excellent Ingredien, WF... it 
But as to the Burdock-roots, I dare ſay Mr. Cine pa 
is out in his Calculation, as well as the fame y to 
Doctreſs Mrs. Stephens, when ſhe orders the Leaves Wi j7;, 4 


of that Herb in her Hotch-potch of a Compoſition 
for diſſolving the Stone; ſince the diuretic Yirtit 
of this Plant is agreed by all Authors, as well a 
diſcovered from Experience, to reſide in the Se, 
inſomuch that ſome Phyficians eſteem them effeciuil 


nat we 
nd tO 
His is e: 
y Noti 
refore 


in carrying off, by thoſe Diſcharges, viz. by Urin, ¶ te (1, 
what is very much the Occaſion of Arthritic of  preſcr 
Gouty Pains, when once the Matter is depoſited WW Cuno 
upon the Joints. The Dock-Seed in uſe for ſuch phy ; 1 
Purpoſes, is that ſtyled Lappa-major, not the Aar my bu 
thion or Kantium of Diaſcorides, which is whit r and 
wie call Louſe-burr, I ſay, if Mr. Gibſon had un. Ng the 
derſtood the Thing rightly, he would have uled WW defer 


the Seeds, not the Root of Burdack in the _ 
„„ e 0 


n us the 


9 


of eac} 


Ounces; 
vith tus 
n ; then 
ou bring | 
0 Ball: 
ur Horje 
ne in tit 
1007, tui 


zed 1 


this Pre- 
t Hand; 
jents too 
for Cure 
men who| 
1t worth 


Flower: 


redient, 
4 Gibſon 
e famed 
ne Leave 
npoſition 
ic Virtui 
s well as 
the Herd, 
 effeQual 
Dy Urins, 
hritic 0! 
depoſited 
for ſuch 
the Aan 
is What 
had un- 
ave uſed 
the Ball 
_ 


IMPROVED. 
Eu now mention'd : Tho' in my Opinion, if Flow- 
%, Benjamin were "beaten up with my Cordial 
Pall, the Compoſition would be more to the Pur- 
Woe; therefore I ſhall here offer at an Emendati- 
pn, WL, | | 


Take half a Pound of my Cordial Ball, and add 
to it (if it is too dry) half an Ounce of fine Flo- 
rence Oil (but if ſoft the Oil may be omitted) 
twoDrachms of Balſam of Peru; three Drachms 
of aniſated Balſam of Sulphur ; tauo Drachms 
and half of Flowers ef Benjamin; and as 
many Burdock-ſeeds in fine Powder as will 
make the Ball or Maſs of a proper Confitence. 


This Maſs ſhould be beaten very well in a large 
Parble Mortar if poflible ; for Bras gives the Thing 
ugly Twang, and rather hurts than helps the 
ledicine. . Lo - 

Let the Horſe have the Bigneſs of a Pidgeon's 
gg given him every Morning before he is rid out; 
dit is beſt to put it between his large Teeth, and 
ueeze his Jaws together upon it, for by this 
Pans it is made a kind of Cheæbing- ball, fo that 
me Part may have a Chance of going the neareſt 
ay to the Lungs, vis. down the Aſpera Asteria, 
Mindpipe, as we call it: For really, in the main, 
bat we ſtyle Peckoral Medicines, have a long 
nd to run, before they arrive at the Place aſſign'd. 


» 


y Notion how the Stomach and Lungs are ſituate ; 
relore the oily greaſy Medicines, 


Cuſtom of the Antients, than from any true Phi- 


my humble Opinion) lies ckiefly about the La- 
* and Pharynx, or Root of the Tongue, and 
Pl the Windpipe, which they as it were caſe over, 
defend againſt the Irritations of the acrimonious 

. | Humours 


Receipt for 


It, 


P1515 eaſy to be underſtood, provided a Man has 
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b | moſtly in Uſe The Opera- 
the Cure of Diſtempers of the Breaſt and Lungs, tion of oily 
preſcribed more thro' our deſire of following Medicines in 


iſtempers 
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Inward and 
outward 
wounds 
healed by 
the ſame 


Medicines. 


Turpentine, 


its excellent 


Qualities. 


Conſump- 


t ionst he Na- 
tureofthem. 


The Art of FARRIERY 


Humours that cauſe a tickling convulſive Cough, Dy 
But this Property, altho* it beacknowledg'd a good ing (: 
one, yet oi/y Medicines have this Diſadvantage, wiz, altho 
they pall, and frequently deſtroy the Appetite ; {6 funcy 
we ſhould be careful not to preſcribe too much of Mit affe 
that Sort, either to Man or Hor/e. I agree that ee, 
Wine and Oil is the Compoſition of the Balſam of . 
the good Samaritan ; yet, as I remember, we are he wa 
not told the Proportions, therefore we may with be ſa 
Reaſon conclude, that there was but little Oil in the . Stin 
Mixture, efpecially if it was (what we call) ft Heer, 
Oil; but if it was Oil of Turpentine, or ſuch like Me! 
deterfive. Oil, more might be allowed, for Rex- ] Wally - 
ſons before given under the Chapter upon the ee R 
Greaſe, Sc. : „„ which 
I have dwelt the longer upon this Sabject, be. Horſe 
cauſe inward as well as outward Wounds are healed Mord 
by the ſame kind of Medicaments, viz. by ſuchas mot 
have a deterſive and cleanſing Property; and of this Mels c 
Tribe, nay, the very beſt of this Tribe, are the ſe- Horle 
veral kinds of Turpentine before mentioned: For, . Frog 
upon the whole of my Experience, which has been fore let 
upwards of twenty Years in a pretty extenſive Prac- Wi © ſtrc 
tice, I have obſerved, that if the Turpentines failed iſs Bal 
in curing conſumptive Ulcerations of the Lungs, the 77 
Patients had a very ſmall Chance for Recover). Ah 
And it is worſe in Horſes that have a g/anderu 0 
Running at the Noſe; for, as theſe Creatures can of 
not ſpit out or expectorate, the Matter is obliged to Fre 
run thro' the Noſe; therefore, by its longer Stay 1 
upon the Lungs, it adds to the Grievance : If tie O; 
Matter diſcharged be greeniſh,or of a nauſeousSmel, 2 


the Caſe is yet more deſperate; for which Reaſon, Wil 
if a Horſe cannot be cured with a ſhort Trial, that Th 

is, if he is no better after taking Medicines for fou 6 of 
or five Weeks, I could adviſe him to be knockel A vr. < 
on the Head; notwithſtanding, if he is a Stor ro 
Horſe, he might get as good Colts as any, provided . ; N 
the Diſtemper did not ariſe from his Forefathers. Me 


The 


IMPR O VE D. 


The Clanders are not more contageous, or catch- 
ing (as we ſay} than a Conſumption in human Bodies; 
laltho' the common Opinion is againſt me. But I 


e, ix. ig 

ite; ſo fincy People think the Clanders contageous, becauſe 
wch of Nit affects their outward Senſes to a- very great De- 
ce that Meree, inſomuch that I have often heard a Man 
Iſam of lay, Lord, how that Horſe flinks ! altho', perhaps, 
we are Ihle was ten Yards to windward of him. And, in 
ay with the ſame Manner, do People often believe they (mell 
J in the a Stink, becauſe they ſee ſomething like it; how- 
) ee at let that be as It may, I am ſure the Glanders is 
ich like Not a contageous Diftemper, altho' it is, I own, a very 
\r Rez. ally and nauſeous Ma lady. I ſhall give the Reader 
Jon the one Recipe more, for the Cure of an extreme Cold; 
85 which Diſorder, if it is neglected, often breaks a 
728, be Horle's Wind. But firit of all, let the Horſe be bled 
. according to his Strength of Body, by reaſon there 
ſuch s ö moſtly, if not always, an Inflammation or In- 
d of this ereas'd Heat about the Lungs, &c. every time a 
che fe. Horſe has a Cold; and this preternatural Heat is 
4: For, WE" Proportion to the Degree of the Diſorder ; there- 
5 hed fore let three Quarts of Blood be taken away, if he 
ve Praca ſtrong Horſe, and then give him of the follow- 
1es failed rg Ball, vi. . 1 

un gs, the „ | yo 
ADE TAKE half a P ound of my Cordial Ball; tao 
e ee Ounces of Millepedes freſb gathered ; one Ounce 
res can- of Milt of Sulphur ; half an Ounce of cold Spe- 
bligedto cies of Gum-T, ragacanth ; Balſam of Tolu in fine 
ger Sy Powder, one Ounce; Chio Turpentine, half an 
If the Ounce; Syrup of Balſam, as much as ſuffices 
ussmel, to make the whole a proper Confiſtence to form 
Reaſon, WW. no Balls. oo : . 
rial, that Tho#. 9 5 | | = 
for fou ole Millepedes, or Hog-lice, are beſt, whichare 
Knoche gather'd in old Vaults ; ſince it is obſerv'd, they 
a Ston'd- Fontan moſt Salt, for in that their diuretic Quality 
A conſiſts, However, let them be freſh gathered, and 
Athers. ot the dry Species or Powder of them, which is 
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a Cold. 
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Excellency 
of my Ball. 


Manner of 
uſing it. 


Particular 


Things tobe 


obſerved in 
the Cure oſ 
a Cold. 


peration of the aforeſaid Ball, otherwiſe J could, 


and Evening; and he ſhould have a flinging Canter 
afterwards. Neither ſhould his Water be cold while 


ſuppurate. Yet, inſtead of continuing the Uſe of 


me tell theſe Sort of Men, that al! Diſtempers have 


Months to remove even one of the Symptoms, And 


The Art of FARRIERY 


commonly kept in the Shops, and the Apothecaries 1 
will pretend are as good as any you can get. F 

My Time, at preſent, will not permit me to en- f 
ter into an Account of the particular Manner of O. tl 


with Truth, ſpeak a great deal in thePraiſe of every 
Ingredient in theCompoſition for ſuch intendedPur- 
poles ; therefore let it ſuffice, if I only ſay, that 
the Thing cannot be out-done by any Medicine in 
the whole Materia Medica, J mean, with reſpe& 
to curing Colds in Horſes, Cc. | 
This Ball ſhould be uſed about half an Ounce 
at a Time, before the Horſe has his Water Morning 


for about a quarter of a Mile, and walking Exerciſe 


his Indiſpoſition is upon him, but rather what we 
call White- water. 5 : 

Laſtly, whatfoever Medicine is given to a Horſe 
for the cure of a Cold ſhould be continued, at leaſt 
three Weeks or a Month ; becauſe it may be a Fort- 
night before the Cold breaks ; or, in other Words, 
before the matter impacted in the Lungs begins to 


proper Medicines for the Time I have ſpecihed, 
People are ſo unaccountably ſilly and impatient, that 
unleſs they perceive apparent Benefit from the Ad- 
miniſtration, in two or three Days, they frequently 
toſs it by as an ineffectual Compoſition. But, let 


their Criſes, ſome ſooner, ſome later; and, if we 
do not duly attend to this Conſideration, we are 
only Dabblers in the Profeſſion, ſeeing the greateſt, 
or moſt obſtinate Diſeaſes become only ſlight Diſor- 
ders, provided Nature acts in Concert with the. 
fician or Surgeon, and that the two latter make a 
proper Uſe of the Aſſiſtance which the firſt affords. | 
But, inſtead of this, forſooth, we are expected to 
cure Diſtempers in three Days, that require three 


this 


IMPROVED. 


this is the Reaſon why People run headlong to 
Bone. ſetters, after they have been with a 2 a Bone. ſetters, 


94: 


few Days without receiving much Benefit ; for, * 
the Surgeon does not ſay the Limb is out of Joint, 
al:ho' the ſame be only ſtrained, it will not do, by 
reaſon the Perſon is in ſo much Pain, that he is 


more ready to believe an ignorant Fellow, that goes 


under the Denomination of a Bone, ſetter, if he only 
ſay (as 15 the general Cuſtom) that the Bone is out 
of joint, than a regularly-bred Szrgeon, that knows 


all the Parts of a human Body, as well as a Watch⸗ 


maker the Wheels and Springs of that little Piece 
of Machinery. 3 355 

What I would from hence infer, is this, viz. if 
your Horſe has got a Cold, it requires three Weeks The Time 


requiſite to 


or a Month to cure it effectually, fo as to pre- ue a Cold. 


ſerve his Wind ſound ; therefore you ſhould not be 
impatient, but rather keep him warm covered up, "a 
more eſpecially about his Ears and Throat ; for 7 
the G/ands, or Kernels, thereabouts, are very lia- 

ble to ſwell and grow painful upon taking Cold. 

There ought to be a very great Diſtinction made D firrence 
between what we term acute, and thoſe we call cro- Pre 
nic Diftempers ; for, if a Man neglect ſuch neceſ- 3 bi 
ſary Conſideration, he is a very Novice in the Art eaſts. 
of Healing. And, for this Reaſon, let no one ex- 
pect a Cure to be performed in a Day or a Week, 
that demands a Month, nay, a Vear to effect it. 


For Example, if your Horſe gets a Clap in the Cap inthe G | 


Back-finews, or Wrench in the Shoulder, Stifle- Bick 5 neue 
| not ſooncur- 


couplings, or elſewhere, you are not to expect a . 
Cure immediately, and run from one filly Fellow 

to another; but, on the contrary, you ſhould conſi- 
der, that the Cure of ſuch Ailments is a Work of 
Time, and that a longer or ſnorter Time is neceſſa- 

ry to effect it, according as the Muſcles, Tendons, 

and fbrous Parts have ſuffered a Relaxation ia a The Reaſon 
greater or jeſs Degree; for to expect a Cure in two why. 
or three Days, in ſuch Caſes, would be an Argu- 
ment of a Man's Tgnorance and Want of thinking: 
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Slight Coles 
„ may be cur- 
ed w.thout 

Med. cine, 


\ 


Tha Cure of 
=. de ſpe- 


Sweating a 
Hr fe; pro- 
per 1:aCo.d, 


tate Colds. 


The Artof FARRIERY 
Indeed, I confeſs, that by bad Management, ſe- 
vere Colds, Strains, Ic. may be made more inve- 
terate and dangerous; whereas if proper and due 
Care were taken, ſuch Diſorders might probably go 
off in a little Time, even without this or that non- 
ſenſically whimſical Application outwardly, or Ad- 
miniſtration inwardly for Relief. What I mean is 


this, if your Horſe has a Cold, keep him warm, 


as I have ſaid before, and let the Diſtemper have 
Time to break upon him, (as the Farriers term it) 
and he will recover without anyMedicines ; I ſpeak 
with relation to ſlight Colds ; but if the Diſtemper 
be ſeated deeply, and, that he coughs hollow 
and dry, breathe ſhort, &c. in ſuch Cate he ſhould 
not only be managed zccording to what. IJ have 
ſaid, but he ſhould likewiſe have the Medicines pre- 
ſcribed at the Beginning of this Account, ſuch as 
the Balls, &c. and by ſuch Means his Wind may 
be preſerved, as I have ſeen it happen to ſeveral 
Horſes which were, in all Appearance, broken-wwind- 
ed, from a Surfeit or Cold t hat was deeply rooted ; 


yet, on uſing the Medicines I have preſcribed, and 
fumigating the Noſtrils with a little Powder. of 


Frankincenſe, by Means of a large Tin Funnel 
and Chzfingdiſh of Coals, and blowing up his Noſe 
ſome Powder of the Leaves of the Herb called Aa- 
rabecca, by which his Noſe was ſet a running, 
:nd conſequently his Brain eaſed. 7 
For my part, I confeſs, I have ſeveral Times 
ſweat my own Horſes over a Four-mile Courle, 


' when they have had a Cold upon them, in order 


to break it, and have always found it anſwer ; 


but I cannot adviſe any Body elſe to follow ſuch 


Methods, unleſs they are reſolved to take eſpecial 
Care afterwards, that the Horſe has every thing 
clean and warm about him; nay, I have not been 
afraid even to ſcrape them, after the Sweating-bout, 
out of Doors; and I fincerely declare, J have 
try'd the Thing, at leaſt a dozen Times, and have 


always found that the Horſes received Benefit 3 
| ED DE. 8 either 


Green- 
ſhould 
ed, th; 
they be 
their F. 
Apollo - 
Nature 


is as dull as a Dog, not knowing how to cough it 
up, or ſneeze it out of his Noſtrils; therefore what 


| £d, that without it all the Applications, whether pg 
they be from Podalirius or Machaon, or even from 


Nature, that he, at the Requeſt of Diana, reſtor'd 


3 
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either by breathing more free and eaſy, or elſe by 
clearing themſelves of the Load of Pus or Corrup- 
tion that ſtuffed up their Head and Lungs. If any _. 1 
of my Readers are minded to give their Horſe a 7, 
Sweat when he has a Cold upon him, I adviſe that 1 
ſuch Horſe be run four Miles, moſtly within himſelf; 
yet now and then, and more eſpecially the laſt 
Quarter of a Mile, let him be kept to the Top of 
his Speed, and by that Means he will ſneeze better, 
which will help to eaſe the Symptoms of his Diſ- 
ſtemper. Ea £12 
A Horſe is ſuch an Animal, that when any Diſ- Reaſon why 
order ſeizes him, he (as it were) ſinks under the e 
Load of it, not knowing how to eaſe himſelf. Thus, 17 F095 
if his Legs ſwell, tho“ lying down would be almoſt iy cure. 
a certain Cure, yet he ſtands like a Stock, till hes 
greaſed up to his Arſe; or, if there is a Load of 
Matter at his Breaſt, he hangs down the Head, and 


* 


he does that Way, is no more than the Effect of | 0 
the Irritation cauſed by the Pus, or other Kind of 
Matter at his Breaſt. Whereas Man, who has Rea- 
fon given him(provided he will make uſe of it) When 
he happens to receive a Wound upon his Leg, he 
lays himſelf along upon a Couch or Bed, and {uffers 
the Limb to be at reſt ; well knowing, that ſuch 
Poſture and Management is above two Parts in 
three of the Cure, and that all the fam'd Catalogue 
of never-failing Bal/ams, Ointments, Fpirits, &e. 
do not exceed the ſovereign Virtue of the common 


0! of Turpentine, for the eating and conſolidating Wonderful 
divided Fibres, which is, what we call, healing Virtnes of 
Green-wounds. But it is ſo neceſſary the Limb Oil of Tur- 


ſhould be at reſt after the Misfortune of being wound- bentine n 


Wounds. 


* 

— 
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their Father the renowned LE ſculapius, the Sen-of 
Apollo, who, *tis reported, had ſuch a Secret of this 
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Hippolitus to Life, after he had been torn in Pieces 
by his Chariot Horſes ; I fay let that be as it will, 
there is no Salve in the Univerſe, that can perform 
'a Cure ſooner than Oil of Turpentine, provided the 
Limb be at reſt for a proper Space of Time after 
receiving the Hurt. 15 4 . 

What I am now upon, are hall Wounds, or Pun- 
tunes; but if the Wound be large, then it is beſt 
to apply one of the two Otments I have before 


mentioned by the Title of common Wound-Oint- 


ment. : | 
I have got many and many a Pound (as the Say. 
ing is) by People uſing their Limbs after they had re- 


lutely neceſ. ceived Wounds upon them, or hanging them down 
12 ry uin the 


in a perpendicular Poſture, or uſing their Arms af- 


ter they had been bled ; yet, altho* I may hereafter 


be-a Loſer by this Declaration, I mult, as every 
Author ought to do, tell Truth to the beſt of my 


Knowledge, and it is this, vi. That where I have 


got a Pound from ſuch People, I ſhould not have 


got a Penny, provided they had underſtood the 


Matter only ſo far as to have ſaffer'd the Limb to 


be at reſt, as I have already obſerved ; for that, and 
that alone, is the main Point. Tho' J muſt ac- 


knowledge indeed, there is a vaſt Difference in ani- 
mol Bodies, with reſpect to their good or bad Dil- 
poſition to heal when wounded ; and in this, as well 
as in a great Number of other Particulars, we are 
either a Reſemblance of the vegetable Kingdom, or 
the vegetable Kingdom is a Type of us; for you may 
almoſt as ſoon cut off one Man's Head, and clap it 
on and heal the Wound, as you can heal a few di- 
vided Fibres of another, their Diſi oſition towards a 
Cure is ſo widely different and oppoſite : So in like 
manner, there are ſome Trers and Plants will take 
root from the leaſt Slip, or heal up as ſoon almoſt 
as you have wounded them ; whereas others, if you 
only give them a ſlight Wound, or pull them out 
of the Earth a Moment, you run the hazard of 
quite deſtroying their Power of Vegetation. 


IMPROVED. 
As I am upon the Subject of outward Wounds, 
tion for ſtopping of Blood, when any conſiderable 


Veſſel happens to be wounded. 
to be the Contrivance of the late Maet's, once Pro- 


late Dr. Col/batch has pretended that he himſelf was 


the Inventor, and as ſuch it has been ſaid for a very 


great Secret to ſtop Blood. As the Powder is eafily 
made, I ſhall ſet down the Recipe at large, by rea- 


fon, if the Reader were to go to an Apoathecery's 


Shop, and aſk for C:lbatch's Stypric, *tis ten to one 
bur he might get ſome good-for-notbing Succedaneum 


197 
I ſhell beg leave to mention an excellent Compoſi- 
The Thing is ſaid 


feſſor of Phyfick at the Univerſity of Leyden, and 
is in the Collectanea Chymica Leydenſia, altho' the 


inſtead of the true Preparation; for you can hard- 
ly call for a Thing that theſe Gentry are without, 
at leaſt, they will pretend they can ſerve you; 


therefore here follows the No/trum, 


Take half a Pound of the clean Filings of Iron, 
and pour upon them Spirit of Salt, to the Height 
of three or four Fingers above them; let them 

ſtand in a gentle Digeflion, till the Fermenta- 
tion, or rather till the Ebullition is over, and 


A Receipt 
to ſtop 
bleed ng. 


the Spirit of Salt taſte ſueet; then pour off | 


at is liquid, and evaporate, or boil it in 
an iron or glaſs Veſſel until it is half conſumed; ' 
at which Time put it to as much Saccharum Sa- 
turni, or Sugar of Lead, as the Quantity of 
the other two that remains in the Veſſel (1 
mean in Bulk not in Weight) after which eva- 
porate to dry Powder, and keep it in a Bottle 
with a glaſs Stopple that fits cloſe, otherwiſe 
it will get Air and grow. moift, by which a 
good tl its Virtue will be impaired, © 


This is the famous Seyptic, which the Author of Different 


a ſmall Book, iatitled Nowum Lumen Chirurgicnm, Preparations 


made ſo much Noiſe with, and the Sale of which, of it. 


a Patent was procured ; only in the former, vi. 
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The Art of FARRIERYyY 
that ſold by Patent, there was Oil of Vitriol, in 
the Place of which you ſee the Spirit of Salt, as 
in the Leyden Receipt ; but that Difference is ſo in- 
coni:derable, that it is ſcarce worth mentioning, for 


one 15 as good as the other for the Purpoſes in- 
tended, | | 


The above Powder may either be applied in little 


ſmall Lumps, or powdered groſly, and ſtrew'd up- 
on Lint or Cotton Wool, and held faſt upon the 
End of the ruptur'd Veſſel, till ſuch Time as it 
may take hold in manner of a Cau/lic. 

All corroſive Applications, ſuch as Szyptics, act, 
in ſome Degree, like an a&ual Cautery, or burn- 
ang Iron; therefore, in Horſes, I apprehend, the 


actual Cautery the moſt effectual, where it can be 


applied, and that, I dare ſay, it generally may, ei- 
ther in one Shape or other ; for we have theſe Sort 
of Tormenters of all Sizes and Figures, according as 
the Neceſſity of the Caſe requires. 

I remember a Caſe, where a Farrier had uſed ſo 
longa Fleam in bleeding a Horſe, that he had cut 
quite thro' the Vein (as thoſe Doctors term it) and 
wounded the cervical Artery, by which unſkilful 
Practice the Horſe had like to have bled to death, 


and had it not been for the Aſſiſtance of the above 


Clotted 
Blood muſt 
be removed 
before it is 
applied. 


ſyptic Poauder, tis ten to one the Blood could not 


have been ſtopp'd ; for the actual Cautery could not 
be apply'd with Safety ſo deep in that Part of the 


Neck as was required. | 

Lafily, I muſt acquaint the Reader, that I have 
made ule of the above Powder, in order to ſtop vi- 
olent Hezmorrhages or Bleedings in ſeveral Parts of 
human Bodies, and have always found it anſwer, 


But before it be apply'd, the grumous Blood mull 


be cleared away from the Orifice in the Veſſel, 
otherwiſe it will not do, any more than the aaa! 
Cautery ; fo both the one and the other muſt be ap- 
ply'd as quick as poſſible to the wounded Velle|, 
after the clearing away the Blood. = 


The 
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burn- 
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INM PRO VE D. 


The Antients, and more particularly the Arabi- 
ans, had the aua! Cautery in great Eſteem; there- 
fore they performed Cures beyond what now we 
ſhould be permitted to do, by reaſon the Practice 


would be ſtyled barbarous ; and it is my Opinion, 


that the Rheumatiſm, Sciatica, Gout, Tooth-ach, 
beſides a great many more of the Tribe of painful 
Diſſempere, may be cured by a proper Uſe of Fire. 
But People in general are got into ſuch a delicate 
Wey of Living, that if you cannot cure them their 
own Way, they will no: be cured at all. But, as 
Horſes mult ſubmit to Fire, I have ſeen the Scia- 
tica, or Hip-Gout, carried off the Nerwnus Sciaticus 
by a deep Scarification oppoſite the Joint, which 
was branched out in Form of a Feather. About two 
Years ago, a ſtrong robuſt Fellow apply'd to me for 
the Cure of the Hip-Gout ; but I rather declined 
meddling with him, by reaſon People will not un- 
dergo what is neceſſary for affecting ſome Cures ; 
yet, as the Man told me he would venture his Bo- 
dy, if I would try my Hand with him, and that 
he was in extreme Miſery and Pain, I ſet to work, 
and apply'd ten very ſevere Cauſtics all at once, vix. 


two upon his Shoulder-blades, two upon his Arms, 
two upon his Hip-joints, two upon his Thighs, and teries. 


two upon his Legs; by which Means large and deep 


Wounds were made, and the Iſſues were kept run- 
ning fora Fortnight, and, in a Month's Time, by 


this Method, only now and then a Vomit of the 
ſame Sort with the Pill and Drop, call'd Ward's 
Pill, &c. for that Compoſition, no doubt, is anti- 
monial, from the very Operation of the Thing; I 
ſay, from the Uſe of theſe Sort of Vomits, and the 
Cauſtics, as before obſerved, the Man was entirely 


rid of his unwelcome Gueſt. | 
I need not enter into a detail, or give a mecha- 


nical Account how this Cure was effected; by rea- 


ſon it will not be poſſible for me to make the com- 
mon Reader to underſtand what is meant by an O/- 


cillation of the Nerwes, &c. Therefore, let it ſuf- 
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fice, I only tell him, that J did not make the / 
ſues or order the antimonial Vomits, with a View 
to carry off Humours, as is the common and vulpar 
Phraſe : No, I don't ſuppoſe that the Gout of ny 


Kind is produced from Humours in the Blood 


(trivaly ſpeaking.) Put indeed we ſhould be at a ſad 
Loſs to write bout Diſtempers, if we were deprived 
of the Word Eumcurs; for, in general, all Authors 
make very free with it, inſon uch that they often 
ſpeak unintelligiby, even to themſelves. And 1u/- 


grave, u ho was thought to have writ pretty well 
upon the Stone and Gravel, will have the ſame pro- 


cuced from a petrifying Spirit, as he calls it; whereas 


the very Term is as much Nonſenſe, as to ſay, a 


Man has got the windy Gravel, 

Now I am got upon the Subject of painful Di- 
flempers, I ſhou'd inform the Reader, that Man. 
kind are, from their Variety of high Feeding, rich 
Sauces, Luxury, and Intemperance, more ſubject to 
nervous Diſeaſes, by far, than brute Creatures, that 
live on Vegetables and Water alone; therefore let 


not our ProfeJ/ion be upbraided and noſed with the 


Gout, Rheumatiſm, &c. as Diſtempers out of our 
Power to conquer, when the fame is certainly to be 


done, provided a Man would follow Rules; but 
cis Death to tell a Bacchanalian, or Bon-compa- 


nion, of eating Mili and Roots, Herbs, &c. ſo he 
mult e'en take his Gout and Intemperance ſor his 
Portion. 3 | 

It has been objected to me, that I have not ta- 
ken Notice of the Gripes in Horſes, when I writ 
my firſt Volume, tho' I thought I had done it ſuſ- 
ficiently in the Chapter of the Chelic; however, for 


farther Satisfaction, I ſhall here inſert ſoine Direc- 


tions about that common and painful Diſorder. 
I have ſaid before, that there are many Diſtem- 
pers which a Horſe is not ſubject to, from his Way 


Pille, & of living, as well as from the Frame and Situation 
uncommon 
to Hoi ſes. 


of his Body; for Example, he never (as Iremem- 
ber) has the Piles, Procidentia Ani, or W 
5 EO 8 8 


5 


IMPROVED. -: He 
of the Fundament; neither is he troubled with H- 
fula's, Diarrhea's, Dyſenteries, &c. but rather 
the Gripes and winding Flatus's of the Guts from 
Cold, or Excrements too long detained, are the 
common and inſeparable Illneſſes to which they are, | 
by Nature, ſubject ; for let any one only conſider - Reaſon 
the Length of the alimentary Tube, which may be 
accounted from the Root of the Tongue along the 
Oeſophagus, or Gullet, Stomach, and Guts, to the 
Fundament; I ſay, let us only conſider this, as it 
really is, above the Length of thirty-five Yards, 
and we ſhall in no wiſe be ſurpriſed, that Horſes 
ſhould be ſo much afflicted with windy Diſorders 
of the Guts, or Worms of moſt Kinds. Moreover, 
the horizontal Situation of a Horſe's Body, is like- 
wiſe a Check to the periſtaltic Motion of the Guts; 
and therefore the Excrements muſt be longer re- 
tained, and a Purge muſt alſo be longer before it 
will operate thoroughly. 5 
One would imagine, that from a Parity of Rea- 
fon, Horſes would be more ſubject to vomiting 
than human Creatures; but the ſpiral Winding of 
the Gullet is admirably contrived to hinder fuch 
Accidents, Wn N | T2 | | 
It may alſo from hence be obſerved, how neceſ- Worm Me- 
ſary it is to continue the Uſe of Horm-Medicines dieines ne- 
for a long Time together, leſt ſo many of thoſe ©") we 
Vermin be left behind, that the Increaſe be conſide- e 
rable in a little Time: For Self- preſervation (as I 
have hinted in my firit Volume) is inherent in 
Worms 3s well as Mankind'; and therefore, to a- 
void what would deſttoy them, they creep cloſe 
within the Foldings of the Guts, and et ine Perm. 
Vage paſs over their Backs without touctuing them. 
As to preſcribing any thing for the Cure of Horſes 
troubled with Worms, I do not know ary Method 
more lixely than that which I have mentioned in 
My firſt Volume, wiz. give the Horſe two Quartz 
of new warm Ale-wort for two Mornings, and the 
third Morning let him have the following Purge, 
VIZ, | N K 5 i | Hor/e- 
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1 gainſt Hor ſe-Aloes, one Ounce and a Quarter ; Specie, 
FAB G Worms, Diambra, and Roſe-Spice, of each twoDrachms; 
| 1 "x = 5 Mercurius Dulcis in fine Powder, one Drachm; 
1 il Oil of Anniſeed, forty Drops; Syrup of Buck- 
— 14 thorn, as much as is ſufficient to make the abhole 
if 1 ap into a Maſs of a proper Conſiſtence to form 
0. into two Balls. | | | 5 . 
1 
. | | 
[ When the Horſe purges, let him drink warm 


: =, * Water with Oat-meal, or what we term White- 
Horſes water, as much as he pleaſes ; for it ſhould be of. 
purge. fered him every Time he is walked out, as well as 

| when he comes into the Stable; and his Hay ſhould. 
be ſweet, and clean ſhak'd, and offered him in ſmall 

1 Parcels; for he will be very nice while the Phyſick 

1 | is working. e 3 5 

| When he has taken two of theſe Purges, at fix 
Days diſtance, - let him have, every Morning, the 
Bigneſs of a Pidgeon's-egg.of the following cordial 
alterat ive Ball, and continue it for three Weeks. 
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Tae the common Cordial Ball, one Pound; An- 
timony in very fine Powder, taboo Ounces ; 
Poauder of Tin, one Ounce; and avith as much 


Treacle as is ſufficient, let the whole be formed 


1 | 7 
0 into a Maſs, to be kept in a Rot or Bladder 
1 | . | „„ N 
1 A cordial The Cordial Ball, J apprehend, is beſt for a 
1 allerativxe Horſe when uſed as a Chewing-Ball, that is, when 


Ball, i is put between his great Teeth, and rub'd amongſt 
them; ſo that it is afterwards ſwallowed down by 
Degrees. But the laſt-mentioned Ba// will be of 1 
beſt Service, provided it is put quite down over the 

Root of the Tongue, by reaſon the Powder of Tin 
would otherwiſe, in a great meaſure, be loſt : And 
beſides this, it would be very troubleſome to the 
Horſe when he came to eat his Corn ; for powdered 
Tin is gritty and hard, like rough Sand. 5 
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IMPROVE D. 
[ have ſaid that Horſes are not liable to ſo many 

different Diſtempers as Mankind, by reaſon of their 

plain and natural Way of living; neither are they 

ſo ſubject to Diſorders of the animal Spirits, I mean Horſes not 
not to ſo many as we are: For who ever ſaw a ſubject to E- 
Horſe troubled with the Hippo, Yapours, or even the Men. 
Epilepſy, truly as ſuch ; altho? I own they are ſome- 

times ſubject to a Vertigo, which is of kin to an 

Epilepſy? I ſay, Horſes are not ſubject to ſuch Per- 
turbations of the Mind as human Creatures ; 
which is very happy for us, by reaſon if they were 
ſo, the Catalogue of theſe Diſeaſes would not only 
be doubled, but we ſhould often be obliged to hire, 
though we had a Horſe of our- own. WhatT 
mean is this, iz, the Diſtempers which proceed 
from an irregular and diſorderly Determination of 
the animal Spirits in human Bodies are an innume- 
rable Legion, and I don't fee we in the leaſt ſtrive 
to make the Number leſs; for Kicaſbaaus and Ra- 
go0's ſeem rather to gain than loſe Ground: There- 
tore, we may well agree with what is mentioned by 
the late worthy Mr. Addiſon, wits. Every new fa- ' 
/hion'd Diſh of Meat, ſhould be looked upon as the 
Meſſenger or Forerunner of ſome new Diſeaſe ; or, as 

Dr. Baynard, Author of that ſhort, altho' excellent 

Poem upon Health, has expreſſed it, where he is 
ſpeaking of riotous Living, vis. LD 


Or nervous 
D. ſor ders. 


— 


For moſt Diſeaſes 
Dwell where Luxury and Eaſe is. 


Farthermore, Horſes would be very ſubject to the Reafon why 
Gravel and Stone in the Kidneys, were it not for Horſes are 
the ſimple Diet they live on; for the horizontal Situa- not troubled 
tion of their Bodies, gives more Liberty for the anima 8 e 
Tartar to coaleſce in the Pelvis of the Kidneys, and 1 
from thence form a Stone; it is therefore with good _ 
Rezſon, that the very worthy and ingenious Dr. 
oͤteßben Hales, in his Book intitled Hemaſatics, 
where he is diſcourſing about the Calculus Huma nus, | 
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The Artof FARRIERY 
recommends to us the lying high with our Head in 
Bed, or in a reclining Poſture, as the Soldiers do 
in the Barracks ; ; ſeeing, by ſuch Poſition of the 
Body, the Urine does not make fo long a Stay in 
the Peluis of the Kidneys, therefore the tartaroa; 
Particles cannot fo well lie within the Sphere of 
one another's Attraction, in order to petrify and 
form a Stone, as I have ſhewn in my Lithiafis An- 
1 ſay, Horſes would be often troubled 
with the Stone, by reaſon of their Poſture of Body, 
were it not for their living on vegetable Diet, and 


drinking ſoft Waters; for theſe are in no we o 


liable to produce the Stone, as the Liquors which 
Mankind in general ſwill down without the leaſt 


Thirſt or real Deſire of OY that Part of the 


Appetite. 
To cure a Horſe of Cutting or Interfering. 


11 was told by Sir William Parſons, Member of 
Parliament for King'sConnty in the Kingdom of Jre- 
land, that he had ſometimes try'd the following Me- 
thod, and that he had found it ſucceed ; although 


I cannot think but ſech Cure muſt proceed from 
ſome other Cauſe, ſuch as Good- keeping, &c. ſee- 


ing, as I have before hinted, a Gooſe will always go 
like aGoo/e, and aHorſe that cuts, ſo far as to break 
Skin, will hardly ever leave ſuch il Faculty, How- 
ever, here follows the Noſtrum. 


Tale a Piece of Whip. cord __ tie it in 1 
at about three Inches diſtance, in the Part 
that awill hang betaveen the Here s.T highs, 
awhen one End is faſtened to the Saddle-girth 
and the other to the Crupper ; let the Cord be 
tied ſo that the Knots will lie between the. 


and make vim throw his Feet wider, 


— 


thick Part of the Thighs, and it will gall hin, 


This 


| viouf] 
mified 
produ 
conſid 


ſpung) 


IMPROYED. 

This Experiment ſeems very probable, though I 
doubt it will not ſucceed ; neither can I think there 
is any Method (beſides ſhoeing the common Way, 
that every Smith knows) to throw the Feet farther 
aſunder : for if that, together with Good-4eeping and 
Exerciſe, will not cure him, I would adviſe the 
Reader to put him to the Buſineſs for which Na- 
ture deſigned him, wiz. the Collar, becauſe he can 


never be fit for much Bufineſs on the Road, there 
being ſo many Accidents attendant upon a cutting 


Horſe, more than barely the ſwelling of his Legs 
from the Anguiſh of the Sores. | 

I have often obſerved, that altho* a young Horſe 
may cut ſo as to hurt himſelf by breaking the Skin, 
&c. yet by conſtant Uſage the cutting Places will 
grow ſo callous and horny, that he will travel a 
great Way before the Blood comes. Yet notwith- 
ſtanding this, it is a hateful Sight, to ſee a Creature 
put ſo much out of his Way, when Nature deſign- 


ed him for other Uſes. | 


From hence we may learn, why young Horſes 


Backs ſooner gall, than thoſe which have been uſed 
to the Saddle. og | 

Since my writing the Accountabout theGlanders 
in Horſes, I find that Diſtemper is moſily ſeated 
in two large Glands, which are fituate at the upper 
Part of the Noftrils, near the Bone which in Hu- 
man Bodies we call Os Ethmoides, or Os Cribri- 
forme, becauſe it is perforated with a Number of 
Holes, to let paſs any Fluid that may be offenſive 


| to the Brain. And it is not a little ſurprizing, to 


lee what Quantities of Rheum will paſs thro” theſe 
Holes when any Creature has taken Cold; ſo that 
in Horſes, when the excretory Dudts of theſe 
Glands, at the upper Part of the Noſe, are prodi- 


| giouſly enlarged, and the whole Body of them tu- 


mified and ſwell'd, then it is that the Glanders are 


produced: Which Diſtemper, if it continues any 
| conſiderable Time, will corrode and rot the thin 


ſpungy Bones of the Noſe, ſo that the Matter which 
e 10 
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is diſcharged ſtinks moſt abominably, and is of 2 


reddiſh or blackiſh Hue, according as the ipungy fl 
Bones are affected. xs „ t] 
Now, as the G/anders are ſituate in the GIand. 1 
at the upper Part of the Noſtrils, I think they wil ſu 
not be cured by inward, ſo ſoon as by outward R 
Application; that is, they may be cured by an te 
Injeaion, ſooner than by giving Medicines inwardly, ha 
in the ſame Manner, as we neatly, ſafely and ſure. Di 
ly, cure a Gonorrhea, or Clap, in human Bodies of of 
Either Sex, with a articular Kind of LIjechion con. | 
urpoſe. ut then this Practice of wh 
curing Clafs, altho' it is warranted both by Theory the 
zence, yet People are fo ſtupidly fond of be 
a Correſpondence with the Cloſe-ſtool, that But 
they are not eaſy in their Minds, unleſs: they are . 
boluſed and purged, till they can hardly walk. But of 
to return to a Running of another Kind, vx. the Cur 
Glanders, for the Cure of which, when a Horſe is loo! 
only ſlightly touched, I ſhall offer the following aſ- ther 
tr ingent and healing Injection. . of t 
; ET 0. „ T the 
Take of Roach-allum and white Vitriol, powdiy they 
them, and calciue them to a Calx, or white | 
Maſs, in à Crucible, or other Pot that will cc 
abide the Fire; then powder it again, and «ij: 
ſolwe it in a Quart of the Decodtion of Reje- | 
buds made pretty ſtrong 3 laſjily, add half an 
Ounce of Camphire, diſſolved in one Ounce of 
Spirit of Wine, and ſhake all together every 
Time it is afed. | 5 
This Liquor ſhould be ſyringed up the Horſe's , 
Noſe (moderately warm) two or three times a Day; 
and the Syringe or Squirt ſhould be a long one, for | 
it cannot force the Medicine too far up; and, if it Th 
do not reach the Mouths of the Glands from whence that a 
the Diſcharge iſſues, it will not be of any Service ſome 
in the Cure. | Caſe: 
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IMPROVED. 
J have heard of ſeveral Things which are ſaid to 

ſtop the running of the G/anders for half a Day or 
the like, and that ſuch Medicines were given in- 
wardly; but as there is no right Reaſon to ſupport 
ſuch Aſſertions, I ſhall not trouble my ſelf or the 
Reader with the Particulars ; only ſo far I muſt 
tell him, that the beſt Way to ſcreen a Horſe that 
has the G/anders, from a Chapman's obſerving ſuch 
Diſtemper, is to waſh his Noſtrils well, by the help 
of a Syringe and a Decoction of Roſemary ; and this, 


eſpecially if the Horſe has had a bruſhing Gallop a 


while before, will ſo clear the Paſſages and Cells of 
the Noſe from the Filth and Naſtineſs, that he muſt 
be a good judge in a Horſe that perceives the Bite. 
But, gaere, is this dealing above board? 5 
There are, I muſt own, an innumerable number 
of Receipts, mentioned in Books of Farriery, for the 
Cure of a Broken-Wind, and the Glanders ; but on 
looking them over, I find, they are not any of 
them worth tranſcribing ; however, for a Specimen 
of the Tribe, I ſhall juſt mention one, which has 
the Sanction of Probatum eff at the end of it, ſo 
they who pleaſe may try it. 


© Take Boars-dung, and dry it to Powder, and put 
© a Spoonful of it into two Pints of Milk as 
it comes from the Cow, or otherwiſe heated 
* luke-warm, and give it him. ¶ you ſee 
that this Proportion will not make him fick 
* the firſt Time you give it, then give him two 
* Spoonfuls more of the Powder, and in four or 
« five Doſes it will perfetly cure a Broken 
* Wind. This Drink muſt be given every third 


« Day. * Probatum eſt. 


The Author of the above Receipt farther adds, 


that a Spoonful of the Powder of a Hedge-Hog, by 

ſome called an Urchin, will infinitely help in ſuch 

Caſe: But I am of Opinion, neither the Dung, nor 

the Hog it ſelf, will cure a Broten-Hind, that is 
: 18 
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really ſo ; therefore I apprehend, that meny Men 
miſtake a ſevere Cold for the laſt- mentioned Dif. 
order of the Lungs, and when a Cold goes off of 


- itſelf (as the common Saying is) then, whatever 


auhimfical Hotch-potch the Farrier may have pre. 
ſcribed, is fooliſhly believed to have perform'd a 
Cure. And juſt thus it fares with relation to the 


Practice of Phyfick in er ; for when a regularly 


bred ingenious Profeſſor of our Ay has nearly freed 
the diſtempered Patient from his Illneſs, it is then, 
perhaps, ſome olall oman, or one every whit as ſilh, 
is called in, and by a few ill contrived turns of the 
Pen, carries away the Credit of the Cure. This, 
nay this alone, is abundantly ſufficient to perſuade 
every underſtanding Phyfician, to educate his Child 
in a different way of Bufineſs to himſelf ; fince 
it appears plain, even to a Demonſtration, that 
Duacking Emperical Fellows get as much Money, 
nay, I might as well ſay, as much Credit too, 2: 


the moſt ingenious of the Profeſſion ; witneſs the 


f:mous Pill and Drop Gentleman, that has gained 


fo much by his Noftruz, as to be able to provide 


in a very liberal Way for the Poor. | 

I ſhall now proceed to give the Reader a ſew ſe- 
lect Preſcriptions for the ſeveral Diſorders incident 
to Horſes ; altho', I muſt con feſs, I am very much 
againſt Receipts in general, by reaſon (as I have be- 
fore hinted) People do more harm by the Miſap— 
plication of them, than the Diſeaſe. would do; if 
left to it ſelf ; and, as many Books are fold by the 
Title, ſo Receipts are moſt approved, which are moſt 


com mended by the Yuthors, notwithſtanding they 
are as ſtupidly contrived as tis poſſible to imagine. 


* 


Fox THe JAUx DIE or VELLOWwsõ. 


Tale half a Pound of living Millepedes, or Hoglice, 


and bruiſe them ; add to them, Salt of Tartar 

balf an Ounce ; Salt of Steel, three Drachms; 

of Saffron and Cochincal, each two 2 8 Is 
N 7 
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* Tartar 
Yrackms; 


rachm,; 


5 


beſt Myrrh teu Drachms; Zedoary and Galen- 
gal, of each half an Ounce : make theſe into 
Poxwaer, and give the Horſe the whole Quantity 
for four Doſes, one every Morning mixed with 
three Gilli of hot Ale and Treacle : But before 
the Uſe of the Powder it will be proper to purge 
the Horſe, provided he is not very lean. i 
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It is a very eaſy matter to cure the Telloaus in 

Horſes, as well as the Jaundice in Mankind, where 

tie Liver is not grown hard and ſchirrous; as is the 

Caſe with thoſe who accuſtom themſelves too long 

to fpirituous Liquors : But, as Brutes are free from 

this vicious Habit, we may entertain greater hopes 
ofa Cure; for the Ye//owws in them generally pro 


| ceed from a viſeid and flow-moving Blood, which 


may have been brought upon them divers Ways ; 
as, Firſt, by low feeding, and that too, of Food 
which nas not been good in its kind. Secondly, by 
lurfeiting, either in Exerciſe or otherwiſe. Vet 
theſe things may be eaſily cured by keeping the 


| Horſe, for about a Fortnight, to ſuch Medicines as 


have ſet down, and altering his manner of living 

for the better. „ | 
If any reaſonable Care be taken about a Horſe, I 

am fatisfied he will ſcarce ever have the Telloaus; 


for Good-keeping and Exerciſe, together with the Good Keep- 


Uſe of my Cordial Ball, will ſecure him both ing, Exer- 
?gunſt the Doctor and Apothecary ; and, if your file, &c. ſe- 


C | 111 20 . . -. cur s Hor ſe 
oom be of a willing diſpoſition, let him only uſe the 


Jam Water to waſh his Legs every time he comes Doctor and 


from travelling, or other Exerciſe, and dreſs him as Apothecarys . 
he ought to do, and then you will not be plagued 
with the ſtupid Noiſe, that your Horſe is fallen into 


the Greaſe or Scratches, nor will the Humours 


all down to his Limbs, as the fooliſh Fellows would 
inſinuate. | | N : 
| think. I may ſeveral times have mentioned the 
eceſſity of a large Stall and clean Bedding ; but I 
er the Reader's Pardon, if I now and then remind 
SLES SO. | him 
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| | ſay, I muſt found it in both their Ears. 


Over-re:ch, 


how to ma- 
nage aHorſe 
whenhe has 
got it. 


him of ſuch wholeſome Doctrine; ſeeing I am 
afraid it will be too little attended to; and as the 
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Parſon ſaid when the Biſbop told him of his Pa- 
riſhioners complaining that he always preached over 
the ſame Sermon; even ſo ſhall I anſwer; vix. that 
till I find the People take better notice of what [ th 


M 
OVER-REACH. ot 

| e a 
A Horſe is ſaid to have got an Over- reach, when Di. 
he has cut his Fore-heel with the Point of his WM ſcet 
Hind-ſhoe. | b wil 
In theſe Caſes, the Groom need only keep the any 
Wound clean and dry, and apply a little of the I © 
common Wound-Ointment pretty warm, and cover of t 
it from the Air; for cold Air is a great Enemy to that 
Wounds in brute as well as human Creatures. ag 
There is very little danger in Wounds in theſe Hor 
Parts, or about the upper Part of the Hoof, if they Cre, 
be kept dry; for Grave! ſeldom or never work: thin 
its way downwards, towards the Sole of the Foot; {pro 
therefore one may more ſafely travel aHorſe an hun -- Mor 
dred Miles upon an Over reach, or Hurt about the Wee 
Coronet, than five when he has got a Prick thro it fat 
the Sole or Heart of the Foot (as it is called) by res. kep 
ſon the Gravel and Dirt will always make its Way their 
upwards ; as appears, not only from Experience, "oe 
ac 


but from the very Make and Conformation of a 
Horſe's Hoof: For, the Fibres which compoſe i m. 


run in ſuch Directions and Terminations, that the Porte 
continually puſh the Grawel, Ec. towards the ( maki 
ronet as he moves his Foot, inſomuch that unlel am n 
you get quite beyond the black Part where the Gn meaſ\ 
vel has lodged, you are never ſafe from the Dang oo 
of a Quitter- bone, by reaſon of an ugly fungo new 
Tumour, which is moſt generally formed about ti the R 
Coronet, or that Part between the Hair and Hoof Ile of 
The greateſt Nicety therefore, in Wounds oft choice 
Hoof, is to keep them dry and clean, after the fi " p 
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IMPROVE D. 
reign Matter is removed; and to apply warm de- 
terſwe Ointments, that have but little Greaſe in 


them, ſuch as the common Wound. Ointment already 
ſet down. For want of this proper Caution, I have 
ſeen many a Horſe troubled with a Quitter-bone 


that would otherwiſe have had a ſound Hoof. 

A Horſe's Hoof is much of the Nature of a 
Man's Nail in one reſpect; for as the latter will 
grow knobbed and unſeemly, when there has been 
a Loſs of Subſtance about the Root of it, from the 
Diſtemper we term Perneo, which is a kind of Ab- 
ſceſs in that Part; even ſo, the Hoof of a Horſe 
will forever grow,gugged and uneven, if there be 
any conſiderable Pots of Subſtance from a Quitter- 


| bone; I mean, it will grow rugged in that Quarter 
| of the Foot, and will be ſo brittle towards the Sole, 
that it will ſcarcely hold a Nail. And there is as 
| much Difference in the Firmneſs and Goodneſs of 
Horſe's Hoofs, as there is in the Nails of human - 


Creatures : For Example, ſome Peoples Nails are 
thin, and of ſuch flow Growth, that they will ſcarce 
ſprout out the Length of the Fingers, even in a 
Month's time, whilſt others muſt be pared every 


| Week, or elfe they become unſeemly. And juſt ſo 


it fares with Horſes ; for ſome of them can hardly 
ſep eaſy upon a Carpet, their Soles are ſo thin, and 
their Hoofs ſo brittle, whilſt others will run over 


the Side of a ſtony Rock, or travel in the hardeſt 
Roads, without a Shoe on, neither will they much 


complain. And really T.haye a very convenient op- 
portunity while I am writing this Paragraph, of 
making my Remarks upon ſuch Particulars ; for I 
am now in a Place where Horſes go, in a great 
meaſure, barefoot, and yet are ſeldom troubled with 


Corns ; no more than the ab Lriſb, that never 


knew the Uſe of a Shoe. I ſuppoſe I need not tell 


the Reader, that my Habitation at preſent is in the 


He of Man ; altho' I can aſſure him, it is not of 
choice, and that ſo ſoon as the Wind and Water 


vill permit me, I ſhall make for my native Coun- 
| | try 3 
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l try; for, of all the Nations upon Earth through 
14 which I have travelled (and thoſe are not a few" | will 
LIRA never ſaw a greater Face of Poverty, or worſe Ac. cad 
1 commodation, 1 | man 
Rn : From hence we may learn, how neceſſary it is to Rnd 
11. 5 | chuſe a Horſe with ſound tough Hoofs, if we expect to uh 
WORK VE any great Service from him: and therefore [can't big 
A adviſe the Reader better, than to ſtudy the Preceſt this 1 
148 of the famous Lyric Poet. 5 | | preſli 
{ li | : = | of thu 
14 ubi Equos mercantur, opertos (in ſo 
g Ill g ener ne fi facies (ut ſæpe) decora ons 
10 of Lalli fulta pede eſt 1 | the T 
1 ee Caſe 
Nl 2999 
1 J I do not know of any Ailment in Horſe, L 5 
| i | wherein Men are more miſtaken, than in relation to nacufl 
Will | the Cure of the different Sorts of Spawins ; for, neither 
1 whether the ſame be of the bony.Kind, or other. notwit 
11 wiſe, the Farrier, forſooth, muſt ſhew his Pen by. I 
2th | terity of taking up the Yeins (aghhe calls it) in order Meme: 
4 to ſtop the Feeding ; becauſe, you muſt know, theſe the Ve; 
N 0 Fellows imagine, that Humours are the Occaſion of . that 
bi | all ſorts of Diſorders, yet they are not able to giye galt c: 
Wh | the leaſt Account of the Circulation of the Blood, the Tut 
N the Difference between a Vein and an Artery, nor the ler t, W 
1 Doctrine of Revulſion, ſo far are they from under te ill 8 
11 ſtanding what relates to the common Term of Hu lainly { 
bs 1 | mours, Waich they have in their Mouth upon every on't ip 
Fin! | Emergency, to ſerve as a Cloak to Ignorance aud puch Pre 
11 Stupidity. . ed ain 
ti 1 In the Bone: ſpavin, taking up the Yezns has 50 Ing u; 
i | 1 | more a relation to the Cure, than if we were to bleei el, 
— 1 118 | a Perſon for the Cure of a Wen, or any ſuchTumour, th ha 
Me or for diſſolving any Exe/o/es of the Bones. Andi, mull 
ki i * People would only conſider a little, they would find, lt of M 
hh | 1 that the Vein which the Farriers take up, is not au e, 
Ul all dilated, but paſſes over the Tumour in its m. only ga 
pit i tural Shape, I ſpeak this, with relation to both ai 
il | 4 ſorts of Spawvins, whether Bog or Bone ſpavin. | 0 ou 
Ne ä e „5 W ; 1 


e - 5 \ 
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will not ſay, that there is no ſuch thing as a Blood. 
ſpavin: No, I believe there may, in the ſame 


manner as we ſee Vas ices, or fwelld Veins in Man- 
find; more particularly the Female Sex are ſubject 


hrough 
few) I 
re Ag. 


is 1 70 to thoſe fort of Tumours in the Legs, when they are 
a Sr big with Child, and carry their Burdens low: But 


this is caſily accounted Fer, from the Child's Head 
prefling the aſcending Jliac Veſſels, on the inſide 
| of the O/a Innominata, or Elaunch-bones, which 


Precejt 


Blood in thoſe Yeirf; and conſequently occaſions 
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Varices or 
ſwell'd 
Veins in the 
Legs of 
Women 

with Child, 
and the Rea- 
ſon of it. 


in ſome meaſure) hinders. the Circulation of the 


* the Tumours menuoned. But this can never be the 
Caſe in Horſes, for Reaſons before given, under the 
. Heads, of a prone and hors 207 tal, and an ered or 
Horſe upright Situation of an animal Body. I muſt inge- 
th nauſly cor feis, that I never yet ſaw a Hood. pain, 
1 neither do 1 believe that one in five Hundred is ſo, 
80 Wh notwithſtanding this is the common Term they go 
De by. If they were, that is, if the Bog-/pavin was a 
in order Tumour formed fram a Dilation, or over- ſtretchin | 
W, theſe the Vein, and th 5 the Blood ran in a kind of Eddy 
a that Part of it, the thing would no doubt be very 
eto ge alh cured, by making a Eigature above and below 
'e Blood, the Tumour,and dividing the Veſſel in the tumefied 
/.nor he Part, which may with great Safety be done. But 
n under- the il Succeſs that attends tak ing up the Vein, 
of E lainly ſhews the Ignorance of the Operator ; for I 
on eren Pt” © fuppoſe,one Spavin in à Hundred cured by 
ee Yuch Practices nay, I am of Opinion, that . thoſe 
javins which Farriers are ſaid to have cured by 
has wi aking up the Yeins, would either never have grown 
| to bleed 5207; or elſe have mended of themſelves, ſo little 
Tumor, th have I in any ſuch Methods. 85 
„ Andi I muſt confeſs, 1 Was led away myſelf, with the 
„ald find, et of Mankind, in relation to the Notion of Bog- 
is not uin, for when I wrote my Firſt Volume, I find 
\ its m only gave the Readers an account of the varicoſe 
to bot rs, without proceeding to that ſort of Spawrn, 
avin. | nich ought more properly to be termed a Bog- 
f«Vin ; neither indeed had I fo thoroughly conſi- 


will 


dered 


4 
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_ dered the Thing then, and had ſo many opportuni. 


ties of obſerving the Nature oF Spawins. However, 
the Method I have laid down, in my Firſi Volume, 
is the beſt and only one, provided the Coats of the 


Vein be dilated, and the "Tumour under the ſtrict | 


Denomination of a Blood. ſpavin; but where the 
ſame is of another Kind, täking up, or cutting the 
Feins, cannot avail, as will be ſhewn hereafter; 
for moſt Bog-/pawins are produced from the ſame 
_ Cauſe as Wind-galls, and contain the ſame fort of 

| Matter. Therefore, ? * 
Definition A Bog-ſpawvin is an. incyited Tumour or Swelling 
and Cauſe. on the Inſide of the Hgygh 3 or, in other Words, i 
is a Collection of bro gelatinous Matter, con- 


tained in a Bag o Cyſt; and this Bag, I have 


reat Reaſon to believe, is formed from the outer- 
moſt Covering, or Coat of the Tendons, in Caſes 
of Wind-galls, but, in the Bog-/pawvin, I think it 


is the lubricating Matter of the Joint, that be- 
comes ſome how or other, vitaated by hard Exerciſe, 


hile the Creatute is young, and this 


Strains, fc, W E 
in Proceſs of Time, may harden” to the Firmneſs 


8 


of a Bone, in the ſame Manner as the Ca/lus of | 


broken Bone is formed, which is firſt as ſoft as the 
White of an Egg, before it grows to the Conſi- 
. ſtence of a Bone; and therefore many People have 
The Reaſon their Legs crooked, by uſing them too ſoon after 
e, p 5 they have had the Misfortune of à broken" Leg, and 
82> the Surgeon is often blamed without Non: For if 
often after Men will offer to walk, in ſuch Caſes, before the 
they have Callus is ſufficiently firm, what, in the Name of 
6. hop range Goodneſs, have they to expect, but a crooked 
| _ wg Bandy:leg ; ſeeing, while the Fracture is uniting, 
thE Limb will bend into any Form, like an Ofer 
T orWilow? 

Farther I fay, that Bog-ſpawvins are moſtly, if not al- 
Cauſe of ways, the Matter or Jelly of the Joint increaſed 
Bog-ſpavins. and vitiated ; 250 when the Swelling has been long, 
ſuch Matter may have acquired ſome Degree of 


Acrimony, which hurts the common — ER 
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| riery, | happened to have a Two- year old Colt, that 
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that incloſe it, and this. forms the Cy/t or Bag. 


Now, for my Part, I don't ſee how any Man in 
his Senſes ſhould imagine, that taking up a Yein, 
or, what the Farriers call, taking up the Veins, 
ſhall any way contribute to remove the Complaint : 


Nay, it is far otherwiſe, as may be eaſily judged 
by thoſe who are ſkilled in the animal Mechaniſm, 

and ſuch are or ought to be the Phyficians and Sur- 
geons. But as to the common Farriers, we muſt 


not expect more gf them, than the Man did from 


his dead Cat: For, I dare venture to ſayyit, as well 


as make it out to a Demonſtration; if Fam put up- 
on it, that not a common Farrier in the Univerſe, 
knows what's what, as the ingenious Butler has 
wittily expreſs'd it in his Hudibras. | 5 
Since the publiſhing of my Fir/t Volume of Far- 
put forth a Bog-/pawin ; upon which I apply'd to 
the beſt Farrier 1 could find, in order to have his 
Notion of the Matter, tho' I don't ſuppoſe the Rea- 
der thinks I was ſo-ftupid, as to pin my Faith 
wholly upon his Sleeve. His Opinion was, that he 


Veins muſt be taken up, te hinder the Feeding of the 


Selling, was his Expreſſion ; for, as it was fed that 
Way, I muſt expect no Qure, till the Humour was 


ſtop'd, by tying up the Vins, and cutting them, 
and after this was done, a Bliſtering- charge muſt be 


apply'd to the Part to perfect the Cure. Fhis Kind 
of Doctrine, was what indeed I expected from this 


dert of a Fellow ; for their way of arguing is the 


moit nonſenſical poſſible. And how ſhould it be o- 
therwiſe, fince they have no right Foundation to 
build upon, by reaſon they are ignorant ofithte two 
principal Requiſites, wiz. Anatomy and Mechanics? 
In fine, I determined to follow my own Reaſon 
and judgment; for I could eaſily ſee the Vein pals 
along ſuperficially upon the Out- ſide of the Tumour, 
and accordingly I ordered the Colt to be caſt and 
irmly faſtened, altho* I own, one may beſt feel 
he Nature of theſe Bog-/pawins,when a Il 
| | Es - Ws 


ſpavin ridi- 
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The Opera- his Weight upon the lame Leg, yet, a nice Finger W of a« 
tion and will diſtinguiſh it well enough, even when a Horſe mon 
Dore ofBog· ;. caſt and tied. 5 8 | ſcribe 
1 forgot to mention, that this Spavin was of ſuch made 
a Nature, that when the Finger was preſs'd hard Tam: 
upon it, on the Inſide the Hough, there was a {mall Days 

Tumour or Swelling on the Out- ſide the Joint, that he wo 

would become bigger and much harder, fo that [ Stall, f 

| was ſure the gelatinous, browniſh Matter, paſs'd by whi 

Bog ſpavins thro' the Joint to both Sides 3 however, I divided tations 
compared to the Skin from the Tumour with one of my diſſect. Noſema 
Wind galls. ing Knives or Sca/pels which we uſe in anatomizing Wl Elder-þ 
Bos human Bodies, taking care to ſhun the Vein as much the Sw 
as poſlible ; then I cut boldly into the Cyſt or Bag Wound 
of Matter, and fourd my Prognoſ ic true, vis. that fels, thai 

| theſe are incyſted Tumours, which contain a Sort of difficult 
browniſh gelatinous Matter, of the ſame Kind that tedious 1 
is common to Mind. galls, or Tumours form'd from In thi 
1 over-ſtretch'd Sinews, where the outermoſt Coat of and a ni! 
9 the Tendon or Sineau becomes puffed up in this Man- Joints mi 
18 ner; ſo that in the main they are more reaſonably the ſmall 
called Jelly-galls, than Hine Serge, Fi. Te heid up, 
then 1 had pierced the Cy/? or Bag, I Was In- Hneabf aj 

deed ſurptized to fee; the Quantity of browniſh gliry therefore 

Malter that ran out, and really doubted of the And for 
Cure; tho' I thought Rad as good kill him, as Craßs, w. 
maintain him two Vears longer, and he be ſill and firete] 

lame. 1 : Tumours 
When moſt of the Matter was diſcharged, (which WW tine as he 
was pretty ſoon, for I made the Inciſion large, by From he 


reaſon of the Cy?) ] put into the Cavity a little Fire for th 
corroſive Poawder, which I kept in by introducinga WM be done In 
few Dofils of Lint, tied in the Middle with Thread, beg. But t! 
and dip'd in warm Oil of Jurpentine. This Powder oy drau-: 
wasprepar*dof ca/cinedRomanVitriol lowered down, frpon the . 
or made weaker, by one third Part of burnt Allun, . & Hering 
and a little Bole Armoniac mix'd together, and by tie Mi the on! 7 
Uſe of it every three or four Days, for about three by any meęa 
or four Turns, I conſumed the G. or Bag, which Nn: manne 
came away in Sloughs or Skins; and, by the _ or perform 1 
N OL. II. 


4 


IMPROVED. : 55 


of a warm deterſive Ointment, ſuch as is the com- 
mon one with Turpentine, Honey, &c. before pre- 
ſeribed, the Wound was ſafely healed, and the Colt 
made ſound, even without any viſible Scar. 


| I muſt not omit telling the Reader, that for ſome 

1 Days after the Operation, the Colt was ſo uneaſy, 

t he would not lie down, altho' he had a very wide 

1 Stall, ſo I was obliged to force and hold him down; 1 
d by which means, together with warm Fomen- ere 
d tations with Flannel ſqueezed out of a Decoction of 


K- Roſemary, Wormwood, Sawin, Penny- royal, Thyme, 
ng WH Elaer-Hoavers, Juniper, and Bay-berries bruiſed, 
ch the Swelling about the Joint ſubſided, and the 


ag Wound'became good-condition'd. Yet I muſt con- 
"at feſs, that of all Tumours, incyſted ones are the moſt 
of difficult of Cure, and that for many Reaſons too 
hat tedious for me, at preſent, to enumerate. | 

om In this Manner, no doubt, with good Judgment, 

t of and a nimble Finger, Vind galls upon the lower 


Joints might be cured, eſpecially large ones; but 
the ſmall Sort can hardly be felt, when the Foot is 
held up, or the Horſe caſt in Ropes, becauſe the 


in- Sinenos are not then ſo much upon the Stretch, 

liry therefore the Tumours become ſoft and leſs viſible. 

the And for this Reaſon, when a Horſe has Reſt at The Reason 
, 43 Wi Graſs, where he can lay himſelf down at Pleaſure, why Wind- 
; ſtill and ſtretch his Legs from his Body, theſe Sort of galls are les 


Tumours call'd Wind-galls grow leſs, till ſuch 5 NO 
time as he comes again to his uſual Exerciſe. Horſe tt 
Fire for the Cure of Bog-ſpawins, unleſs the lame they are ia 
be done in ſuch Manner, as to penetrate the Jelly- Summer, 
bog. But this is ſeldom praiſed ; for the Farriers 
orly draw a few ſuperficial Lines with a hot Iron 
upon the Tumour, and then apply what they call 
J i/7zring Charge, which Method, they tell you, 
5 the only one that will ſucceed ; yet they cannot 
dy any means give one a true Definition why, or in 
412: manner this Method of theirs ſhould operate 
vr p*rtorm a Cure; tho' perhaps they may tell you 
ET L | that 


From hence we learn the Abſurdity of giving the Graſs, thin 
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The Art of FARRIER 1 


that ſuch Firing flops the Yeins, and the bliſtering 


Charge draws away the Humours. But this, I ſay, 


is only talking like a common Farrier, and that is 
bona fide, talking like a F | | 


J. 5 

I muſt confeſs, that Firing may be of Service, 
with relation to Bone-ſpavins and Bone-excreſcences ; 
uch as Ring-bones and the like, if it be given pret- 
ty deep, when the thing is recent and in its Infan- 


Cy : For, by ſuch Means, a Flux of Humours is 
brought upon the Part, which, if rightly managed, 
help to diiperſe the Cauſe rather than increaſe the 


Evil. | 

This may ſeem a little odd, becauſe it claſhes with 
the common Way of talking which theFarriers uſe ; 
for with them, to bring Humours to the Part, would 
be to increaſe the Ring- bone or Spawin of that Kind. 
But true Philoſophy teaches us, that there are many 
particular Caſes in animal Bodies, where the Diſor- 


der muſt be made ſeemingly worſe, before a Cure 


The Air 
pre judicial 


to the Bones 


when they 
are bare. 


can be effected; ſor Example, in the Cure of old 
inveterate Ulcers in human Bodies, we are obliged 


to apply hot corraſdue Poauders, to rouſe the natural 


Heat of the Part, that is debilitate thro' the long 
continued Diſcharge of animals Spirits along with 
the ichorous Pus, and to raiſe an Inflammation, be- 
fore we can procure a laudable white Matter from 
the Wounds : Ard it is the ſame, in a great many 
other reſpects. But, pray, what is it for, that the 
Farriers apply Oi of Origanum, that hot and al- 
moſt cauſtic Oil, to theſe hard Excreſcences : Is not 
this Oil, in a great meaſure, what we call potent! 
Fire? And does it not therefore rae an Inflamma- 
tion upon the Part, in the ſame manner, as the 
Bliſtering Charge, that moſt ſrequently ſuccecds * 
Surely it does, and by ſuch means aſſiſts Nature in 

diſſolving the Spawin, Ring- bone, Splent, &c. 
I have heard of ſume who pretend to raſp off 
theſe Kinds of Excreſcences, after dividing the Skin, 
- and difſeRing it a little from the Part; yet, as | 
neyer ſaw the Method put in practice, I cannot 
1 : ET war- 
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| IMPROVED. 
Ewarrant it, becauſe it is dangerous to uſe the Bones 
En this manner, for fear of their growing foul and 
Kcarious, by the Effect which the Air is found to 
have upon them, when they are diveſted of the 
Perioſteum. e | | 


RHEUMATISM AND SCIATICA. 


Horſes will very frequently have the Rheumati/m, 
or rather what we call the Sciatiga or Hip-gout : 
And as the Rheumatiſm in human Bodies is pro- 
duced from an obſtructed Perſpiration, or the taking 
Cold after Exerciſe or hard Labour; ſo, in like 
manner, brute Creatures, but more eſpecially Horſes, 
are ſubject to it, by reaſon of the many Viciſſitudes 


mall Spaces of Time. £ 
The Sciatica is a continual, heavy, dull, gnaw- 
Ing Pain in and about the Hip-joint, and membra- 
nous Parts adjacent. i 
The Cauſe is ſuppoſed to be the ſame, in com- 
mon with the Gout in other Parts of the Body; tho? 
I apprehend that in Horſes it proceeds, moſt com- 
monly, from their being too ſuddenly expoſed to 
he cold Air, after their Blood has been heated by 
Exerciſe ; for in general, Horſes are not ſubject to 


td with any tartarous Liquor beſides Water, ſecur- 


Pitemper, | | 5 
This Diſtemper in Horſes is not dangerous, al- 
hough it is painful and of long Continuance; in- 
omuch that I have ſeen them go fo lame by it, that 
he Farriers were puzzled, one and all, what could 
e the Occaſion ; ſometimes imagining that a Ha- 
Vn was forming; at other times, that the Horſe - 
yas troubled with (what we term) a Curb on the 
zend of the Hough, or that he had been ſtrained 
the Stifle-joint, tho* they generally differed in 
pinions, for there is no Diſtemper below the Hip- 
"es I 8 ae, 


End Changes which their Bodies paſs thro? in very 


he Gout, their vegetable Diet, which is not dilut- 


Rheuma- 
tiſm, Horſes 
ſubjeA to 
„ 


Sciatica de- 
ſcribed, 


The Ca uſe, 


ing them againſt that kingly, although painful 
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Joint, but ſome of them fancied the Horſe troubled 


The Cure. 


with it; ſo that J have ſeen ſuch poor Creatures un- 


dergo all the moſt painful and ill-contrived Opera- 
tions of rowelling, oiling, firing, &c. which the 
Farriers could invent. Whereas I am well ſatisfied, 


that a different Method ſhould have been practiſed, 


becauſe the Nervus Sciaticus, where the Diſtemper 
is ſituate, lies fo very deep and cloſe to the Joint, 


that outward Applications are not of much Service, 


unleſs we were to bore Holes very deep into the 
muſcular Parts near the Nerwe, according to the 
Practice of the 4rabians in ſuch Caſes. 
would ſcarcely be comply'd with in our Days, by 
reaſon the barbarous Operations (as they are uſually 


called) are diſcountenanced. And were it not for 


this, I am ſatisficd we could cure a great many 


Diſtempers in human as well as brute Creatures, 


Which at preſent are the Opprobrium Medicorum, 
or Scandal to our Practice. 


Sometimes the Pain in the Hip joint of a Horſe 
is ſo exceſſive, and of ſuch long Duration, that 
the muſcular Fleſh apparently waſtes on that Side, 
and brings on a kind of Palſy or Atrophy; which 
laſt is a Sort of Conſumption, or waſting- away of 
the Parts about the Place where the Pain is lodged. 

The Cure of this Diſtemper conſiſts in preſcrib- 
ing ſuch Medicines as have a Power of ſtimulating 
and giving a Shock to the nervous Sy/icm, whereby 
they give a new Determination to the animal Spi- 
rits; for, in my Opinion, the Blood has not a great 
deal to do in this Matter, altho' we generally agree, 


that it appears inflamed in rheumatical Diſorders, 


as is plain from the white. Cruſt that ſhews itſelf up- 
on that Part of the Blood call'd the Craſſamentum, 
when the ſame 1s taken from the Arm of a Perſon 
in this Diſtemper ; and yet, on the other hand, I 
have very frequently taken notice of the ſame Kind 
of Blood taken from the Arms of People in Health, 
who were bled 2 and Fall, for they knew not 


what Reaſons; ſo chat the external Air muſt have 
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a great Effect, with relation to this Particular, as 
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it is more or leſs ſtored with nitrous Particles when 


tho' he was no Conjurer in Mathematics or Me- 
chanics)ought to be had ineverlaſting Remembrance, 
ſays, where he is directing us in the Cure of a Pleu- 


riß, that Blood, when it runs along the Side of the 


Arm, or trickling down by ſlow Degrees, will ap- 
pear with a thick white Cruſt, tho' the Patient 
has no ſuch Diſtemper upon him as a Pleuriſy. 
And I have often obſerved it ſo myſelf, even where 
the Perſon has enjoyed a good State of Health; ſo 


that this Appearance, or Phenomenon, may often 
be attributed to the Effect of the Air upon the 


Blood, when it flows thro? a ſmall Orifice, and hap- 
pens to run down the Arm, inſtead of flowing out 
in the general Way ; therefore we are not imme- 
diately, to conclude every Perſon ſick of a Pleuriſy 


when we ſee this white Cruſt upon the Blood, no. 


more than we ſhould do ſo, upon every Pain in the 
vide, that may reſemble Stitches. | SE 
I have obſerved, that the Cure of a Rheumati/m 
and Sciatica conſiſts chiefly in giving a Shock to 
the nervous Syſtem, tho? I well know the common 


Method is bleeding, and that too very often repeat- 


ed, provided a Perſon is p/ethoric or full of Blood, 


then Vomits,  Purgatives, and proper Alterants 
take place. And, laftly, a ſtrong Decoction of the 


The thick 
white Cruft 
upon ſome 
Peoples 
Blood, and 
why. 


fudorific Woods is generally ordered to be drank to 


the Quantity of a Quart a Day, for a Month or 
ſix Weeks together. I ſay, this is common Prac- 
tice, but it is tedious ; for, if I was ill of a Rheu- 


_ mati/m, and a Doctor ſhould tell me of a Courſe 


of Medicines for fix Weeks, I ſhould ſooner ven- 
ture to take Vard s Pill and Drop, than conſent to 
go thro' ſuch a Courſe; for that Duack-medicine 


Dr. Ward's 
PillandDrop 


will, (where the Body is robuſt, and the Springs of frequently 

Life ſound and elaſtic) remove the Diſtemper in a cue the 

few Days: I mean, it will moſt frequently do ſo, 
ä | or 


Rheuma- 
tiſm, and 
why. 
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The Art ef FARRIERY 
for the Reaſons before given, vi. the violent Shock 
it gives to the whole Body, by which means the 


_. offending Matter is removed and carried off by ſome 


Emunctory or Out-let, ſuch as Sweat, Stool, Urin, 
Kc. Yet ſuch antimonial Preparations are not u 
be meddled with by People of little or no Under. 
ſtanding in the Art of Medicine, ſeeing great Evi 
may enſue, upon the too frequent Uſe of then, 
more eſpecially as one Doſe, (I mean the ſame 
Weight of the Preparation) is given to all Age, 
Sexes, and Conditions of People. But to return t 
the Rheumatiſm and Sciatica in Horſes. | 

I have ſaid before, that Horſes cannot vomit bit 
with Danger to their Lives; therefore it will be 
more difficult to cure them of zerwvous Diſorders, 
ſuch as is the Hip-Gout, &c. Yet, if ſuch Lame. 
neſs happen in Summer- time, I dare ſay, ſwimming 
them often thro' a River will be found of great Ser. 
vice; neither will there be much Danger of tis 


Immerſion in cold Water in Winter, provided the 


Horſe is cold when he goes in, and is ſcraped, rud'd, 
and cloathed well after he comes out ; and as tothe 
Water being /a/t or freſb, there is not ſo much in 


it as may be imagined : For altho* Sa/t-wateri 


much heavier than freſh, and in that Reſpect may 


be more ſerviceable in diſlodging the obſtructing 


Matter; yet cold Water, by the Stimulus it gives 
the animal Syſtem, will be of more avail, ſo that 
Gentlemen in the inland Counties are not much 


cout of the way of Cure for the Rheumati/m, &c 


provided they uſe the River firſt, and cold Spring 
afterwards. And therefore (in my humble Opinion] 
thoſe People who imaginethemſelves to have receiv 
the greateſt Benefit from P/zucro/ufion, or bathiny 
in Salt-wwater, where they have travelled a god 
Way to it, is wrongly judged ; for the Change 0 


Air, together with the Exerciſe upon the Journe/ 


are more than the Difference between the River a0 
Sea-water, Therefore ſwim the Horſe twice 0 
thrice a Week thro” a moderately broad River, ” 


whe 
joint 
tuou 


T: 


e 


IMPROVED. 
when he is rubbed dry, let the Parts about the Hip- 
joint be well embrocated with the following ſpiri- 


hock 
S the 
ſome 
[rin 
Ot i0 
nder- 


Evil 


3 ; | 
tuous Mixture. 


Take of Nerve-ointment and Soldiers-ointment, of 
each two Ounces ; Camphire, two Drachms 3 


Oil of Turpentine, and Oil of Petre, or Rock- 


= oil, of each three Drachms ; Spirit of Sal-ar- 

ame moniac, two Drachms, Mix all theſe well 
"86 and keep it in a Pot tied over with a Bladder 
irn 


and Leather, or the Spirit of Sal- armoniac 
TS will fly away. The Hair ould be ſhaved off 
1tbut after tis lathered with Soap, and when 'tis 
ill be dry, anoint twice a Day, and heat it in with 
A a hot Fire- hovel or the like. But this ſhould 
1 not be uſed till he has been five or ſix Times 


9 in the River, : 
it Ser. 


f this 
ed the 
ub'd, 
to the 
uch in 
ater b 
t may 
ucting 
gives 
0 that 


It may not be amiſs to mix the following Powder 
with ſome of my Cordial Ball, and to give the 
uſual Quantity of the Ball Morning and Evening 
for ſome Time to prevent a Relapſe. | 


Take Gum Gugiacum in Powder, half an Ounce ; + 

__Cinnabar of Antimorny, one Ounce. Mix theſe 
ab, half a Pound of the common Ball, and 
add a little Syrup of the five opening Roots, if 
the Powwde;'s make the Maſs too ſtiff and brittle. 


much 

& 5 © 1 | 0 ; | 8 
ny It is ſaid; and with very goòd Reaſon, by the Aetherial FIN 
es. late learned Dr. Boerhaawve; with whom I had the Oil of Tur- Wl 


Happineis of frequent converſe, as well as his In- Pen the 
ſtructions for the Study of Phyſic, that Atherial dee 
Oil of Turpentine is an excellent Remedy for the gc. ether 
Sczatica ; and if any Gentleman will be at the in Manor 
Pains to procure it genuine from Apothecaries-Hall Horſe. 

in London, he will not loſe his Labour, nor think 

his Money ill beſtowed ; for it i certainly a moſt 


excellent Medicine in the Diſtemper mentioned. 
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more properly a Weakne 


The Art of FARRIERY 
A ſtrong Man may ſafely take a Tea-ſpoonful, 


mix' d in half an Ounce of Syrap of Mar/L-malliny, 


and ftrive to ſweat upon it, -and drink thin Whey, 
Sage-poſſet Drink; or, which is better, a Decoc. 
tion of the Woods (as it is called) which may be kad 
for T'welve-pence a Pint at any Apothecary's. 

If you would give it to a Horſe, I think the beſt 
way would be to mix it in Yoll:s of Eggs, Treacle, 
For Example, the following may be 
given the Horſe for one Doſe. . 


Take true Atherial Oil of Turpentine, (not the 
common Oil, «which the Apothecaries will not 


frick to tell you is ſuch, for you can't aſk. for 


a thing they have not, or its Succedaneum) J. 


ſay, take of the true Oil, as directed in Boer- 
| haave's Chemiſtry, half an Ounce ; Yolks ef 
Eggs, Number three; Treacle, three Ounces : 
Mix theſe well, and then add half a Pint of 
Fhite-wine, and give it cold out of a ſmall 
Horn, and repeat it every third Day for three 
Turns. He ſhould be well covered with thi 
Blankets, while he is under this Courſe, and 
have moderate walking Exerciſe. | 


If you would purge him, he ſhould have one of 
the ſtronger Kind, provided his Conſtitution do not 
forbid it, and that ſeldom happens; for it is in 
Brutes, as in human Bodies no doubt, wis.- there 
are Diſeaſes which ſeldom or never attack thoſe that 
are unſound, or have the Viſcera decay'd, or in a 
State of Corruption. And the Diſtempers we call 


the Rheumati/m and Sciatica are two of them, the 


ſoundeſt People being moſtly afflicted with them, 
For, as to the Pains and Uneaſineſs, which ſome 
weak People in a declining State, from otherCaules 
beſides hard-drinking, complain of, it cannot be 
ſtrictly called a true and genuine Rheumati/m, but 
5 of the Nerves, &c. = 
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IMPROVED. 


following is a good Draſpic. purge for a Horſe that 
is lame of the Rheumati/m or Sciaticca in the Joints, 


225 


Take common Aloes, one Ounce ; Gamboge, one Rheuma- 


Drachm ; Mercurius Dulcis, half a Drachm 
Salt of Tartars three Drachms: Mix, and 
make it up into two Balls with Syrup of Buck- 
thorn, or the lite, and give it to the Horſe, by 
the Help of a Bull" s-pizzle, and waſh it down 
evith warm Ale and Nutmeg. Give no cold 


Water while this is in his Belly, for the Na- 


ture of all Reſinous Purges (and the Gamboge 
is very much of that Kind) is to twitch and 
vellicate the Fibres of the inner Coats of the 
alimentary Tube; and by that means, they 
cauſe Eripings or conwulſive Contrattions of 
the nervous Fibrillæ, which ſometimes does 
hurt. But the above Compoſition is contrived 


ſo, that the Salt of Tartar corredis the griping 
Quality of the Gamboge. Howewer, tis beſt 


to let the Horſe have warm Water till the 
Purge is. wholly gone off. Ws | 


A Receipt for a Strain in any Part, 


* 


| Take as much common Aloes as is neceſſary; 


pound it into litttle Pieces, and add to it, of 


 White-avine Vinegar and Water, equal Quan- 
tities, pretty warm, till the Aloes be diſſolved 


to a Confitence as thick as common Turpentine ; © 
then ſpread it upon a Piece of Leather, and ap- 
ply it to the afferted Part, tying it on, if the 


Place wwill allow it. 


This Plaifter was communicated to me by my 


wy worthy Friend Sir William Parſons: of Birr, 
At. 
lreland, who aver'd to me, that he had try 'd it 
divers Times, upon Horſes as well as Mankind, 


Member of Parliament for King s County in 


L 5 and 


tiſm or Sci- 

atica, a 

Purge for 
either, 
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and that it always anſwered his Expectation as well WWF ti 

ne as the Patient's. | | 1 

1 | wg Hair ſhould be ſhaved off before it is ap. WW * 

I pA giving any Definition of the Manner of 1 
| Operation in the Aloes-plaifter, it is no more than 
N in common with other adheſive or ſticking Plaiſters 
only, I believe, it may communicate more active 

Particles thro' the Pores, and by the Warmth of WW 

them, help to diſlodge the offending Matter about BW «1 

the Part affected. Therefore, what I have menti. WW fog 

oned it for is, the great Credit it has from the _ 

+ Country near Birr, where Sir William Parſon; Ye 

lives, and not from my own Experience; for, | WW 7 

muſt conſeſs, I never try'd it, by reaſon it eſcaped Bl yy, 

my Memory, otherwiſe there's no doubt but] Lit 

ſhould have done it, from the Character it bears. 2 

It is ſaid to cure a Spavin in the Knee. or Ancle, - wh 

ſooner than any Plaiſter of the Shops. Ste; 

A Receipt for a Quincy in human Bodies. 07 

Qeiney in The ſame worthy Gentleman told me, he was 1 

human Bo- often ſent to above twenty Miles, for a Secret he Re 

dies a Re- had for the Quincy; which was, to ſhave the Head, 0 4 

C nd apply a large Toaſt of white Bread, ſoaked in FA 

ure. Brandy, to the Crown, and to let it lie on till tis A 

dry'd : And with this (he ſaid) he had cured Scores : 

of People; which indeed he might, if his Method TM. 

was infallible, for he is now upwards of eighty-lx WF man 

Years old, and has had a Notion of Zuacking moſt os 

Part of his Time. So that from theſe Sort of e 

Gentlemen, we may frequently learn ſomething ho She 

worth obſerving, as the famous Boyle tells us, vix. like © 

that he now and then gave twenty or thirty Gul. Ti 

neas to Ttinerants for Secrets that had been well ito: 

atteſted. | „ : 3 

I have alſo heard of another Secret for a Quiaq;, * 

and I think it better than the former; it is a Poul. u the 


tis, 


like. 


IMPROVED. 
tis, prepared from cd Piſs, Chick-weed, and the 
Herb Ragwort, and apply'd very warm all round 


the Throat. With this, I knew a Man get a com- 
fortable Subſiſtence. FS 


4 Receipt for the GRAVE L. 


At the ſame time, the above-ſaid Gentleman 
told me a cure for the Gravel, which he had often 
found to ſucceed, wiz. Shred-onions and White-wwine, 
and to drink a Spoonful of the Infuſion pretty often. 
Yet this is no Secret; for moſt old Women in Eag- 
land know it. But, I apprehend, I have given the 
World a clear Idea of the Gravel and Stone, in my 
Lithiafis Anglicana, lately publiſhed ; to which 


ſmall Tract, I am about to add a SurPpLEM ENT. 


wherein I ſhall give my farther Opinion about Mrs. 
Stephens's Medicines. „ | 


Of the Gravel, ISCHURY, and STRANGURY, 


_ Horſes are frequently ſubje& to Diſorders of the 
Reins and Blader, tho? not fo ſubject to the Stone 
and Gravel as human Bodies, by reaſon the Ureters 
are of a larger Diameter, and conſequently the ſa- 
bulous Matter, or Tartarous Salts, do not ſo ſoon 


come within the Sphere of one another's Activity 


or Attraction; but the greateit Preventive is their 


.manner of Feeding, which 15 plain and fimple, and 
of ſuch a Nature not eaſily to produce the animal 


Tartar, as the Germans call it, in contradiſtinction 
to vegetable Tartar, ſuch as Wine, Stone and the 


There is indeed one reaſon, which would induce 


us to believe theſe Creatures might have the Sone 


and Gravel ſooner than human Bodies, wiz. the 


horizontal or prone Pofition of their Bodies, which, 


as the very ingenious Dr. Stephen Hales, 1 | 


— 
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of the Gout, Gravel, &c. 


_ The Art of FakRIERY 
of thoſe excellent Pieces, intitled Vegetables and Hæ- 
maſiatics, tells us, is moſt likely to aſſiſt the ani. 
mal Tartar in its Coaleſcence, or growing together ; 


therefore he juſtly adviſes thoſe People who are ſub- 


ject to the Gravel, to lie high with their Heads, 
and low with their Heels, in the fame Way as the 
Soldiers do in the Barracks, and by that means the 


Tartar of the Urine, or what the common People 


call the Grawel, will not have ſo much Time to 


coaleſce, and form a Stone, by reaſon the Urine - 
will not lodge ſo long in the Pelvis of the Kidneys, 
in a diagonal as in a horizontal Situation of the 
Body: Yet, as I have ſaid before, the plain and 


ſimple Diet which this Creature lives upon, toge- 
ther with the Capaciouſneſs of the urinary Canal;, 
ſufficiently compenſates for the prone Poſture, of his 
Body. gk 5 


Contrary to this vegetable Food is that from 

which Men (in general) ſubſiſt: for they ſwill and 
ſwallow down whole Oceans of tartarous vegetable 
Liquids, ſuch as are Wires of all forts, but more 
_ eſpecially the Rheniſb; and rather than forſake 


their beloved Bottle, are content to furniſh proper 
Matter for the Gravel, Gout, Wc. and call the 
Phyficians a Pack of ignorant Fellows by reaſon they 
can't cure ſuch Evils. And for this Reaſon the 
Goat is ſtiled the Opprobrium Medicorum, tho? in 
my Opinion, without any jufl Grounds ;. fince, if 
People would behave according to Rules, I am per- 
ſuaded that it is poſſible to cure the Gout, as well 


as many other obſtinate Diſtempers. But Iam told, 


the Cure is worſe than the Diſeaſe; which, in plain 
Englih, is not ſaying any thing more than that 
ſooner than I'll quit my Bottle and Bon- Compa- 
nions, I'll even ſubmit to bear the torturing Pains 
Therefore let ſuch Men 
have their own Way; but then they ſhould not 
blame the Deficiency of our Art, becauſe we cannot 
effect Cures of this Natnre, without Abſtinence and 


Regularity in Living. ; . 
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| when he is rid about, if the Piſs appear bloody, or 


IMPROVED. 
 TheGrawel andStone may proceed from the ſame Gravel and 
Cauſes in Horſes as they do in Mankind, viz. from ne, 

the urinary Paſſages being too ſtrait; or the Frame 

of the Body may be naturally diſpoſed to breed theſe 

Diſtempers. An obſtructed Perſpiration, and a cold 

or moiſt Air, is ſuppoſed by Phyficians to generate 

Gravel in human Bodies; becauſe, ſay they, by 

this means the heavier Parts of the animal Fluids 

will be detained in the Body. But this way of ar- 
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guing, altho' it may at firſt fight appear reaſonable 


enough, yet I have ſhewn the Abſurdity of ſuch 
Notions, in my ſmall Treatiſe intitled, Litbiaſis 
Arglicana; or, a Philoſophical Enquiry into the 
Nature and Origin of the Stone and Gravel in hu- 
man Bodies. And I believe whoever reads what I 
have advanced upon this Head, will be ſatisfied, that 


the Stone increaſes moſt when we perſpire moſt, and 


that therefore the Ancients, as well as the Moderns, 

were in an Error about this Matter. But the great- 

eſt Cauſe of it in Horſes (in my Thoughts) is owing 

to their drinking ſuch Waters as by running thro' 
various Strata of the Earth, are impregnated with 

ſtony Particles. In ſhort, whatever can bring on an 
Accumulation of earthy or rather tartarous Matter 


in the urinary Paſſages, whether by obſtructing or 


lefſening the Capacity of the Canals, or by imme- 

diately or remotely producing the Subſtance itſelf, 

will-cauſe Gravel, and in time the Stone. 

In human Bodtes,. there is for the moſt part great The D'age 
Nauſea, Faintneſs, and Vomitings, in Pains of the pro ee 


Gravel ; but as Horſes cannot vomit, except with ing Signs of 


the greateſt Difficulty, by reaſon of the ſpiral Wind- the Gravel 
ings and Length of the Oe/ophagus, or Gullet, they and Stone. 
are not ditcovered to have the Gravel by any ſuch 
Symptom. Therefbre we can only judge of the Diſ- 
temper from their frequently making. water with 
Difficulty, and that but in ſmall Quantities ; and 


of the Colour of Moſs Ditch-water, it is a Sign he 


has the Gravel, but that it will not hold him long; 
| | 1 1 „„ 2 
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The Art of FARRIERY 
I mean, the Fit will not continue long, by re: 
the more troubled and full of Contents the Pif; | 


by ſo much the more will the Paroxy/m or Fit x | 


ſhorter. And it is the ſame in Human Bodies; fy 
we find, that when the Urine is clear and pellucid 
the Fit continues longeſt. The thing is plain, fx 
it is percolated thro' a Grawe/-bed, therefore th 
_ fabulous Matter is eaſily attracted by the Particy 


Collection or little Heap of Gravel formed; hy 
when this is broken, either by the Shock of th 
animal Fibres in ſtraining to vomit, or in ſhaking 


the Parts, as in Horſes, or elſe by the Aſſiſtance of 


proper Medicines, I ſay, in ſuch Caſe, the Urin, 
or Piſ5, appears muddy and diſturb'd, or full a 
Contents, and therefore it is that the Cauſe of tle 
Fit is taken away. x. = 
The largeſt Stone naturally capable of paſling the 


Urethra, or Paſſage thro? the Yard in Man, is ſup- 


poſed to be about the Bigneſs of a ſmall Hazel-nut; 
but in Women, one conſiderably larger may pai 
the Meatus Urinarius ; and in Horſes (I am of Opi- 
nion) one as big as a ſmall Peach-Stone may be 
voided. „ | N 

It has been found by Experience, that Diuretic, 
and lubricating Medicines, or ſuch things as make 
the Paſlages ſlippery, are the moſt proper in Fits of 
the Grawve/ ; but in Caſes of the Stone forcing Me. 
dicines do harm. 


The following Drink is ſuitable for a Horſe t 


the Grawe. : 


Take Balſam Capivi, half an Ounce ; mix it well 
with the Volks of two Eggs; then add two 
Ounces of Syrup of Marſb-malloaus, and two 
Drachms of fweet Spirit of Nitre ; when theſt 
are incorporated, mix them in half a Pint of 
| White-wine, and give it the Horſe cold, and 
let him ſtand three Hours without Food. 
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His Drink ſhould be White-Water warm, With 


| Cum-arabic or Tragacanth diſſolved in it; or for 


want of theſe, a few Marſhmallow Roots may be 


boil'd in a little of the Water, and ſuch Decoction 


added to cold Water ſo as to make a proper Quan- 
tity. But if he will not drink this medicated 
Water, you may keep him to Water and Oatmeal 
till the Fit abates. 


It may be proper to bleed, if the Horſe is fat, - 


and full of Fleſh ; and a Cher is always convenient 


to empty the Guts, and give room for the Gravel 


to pals. | 


[tis common, in human Bodies, to adminiſter 
Opiates, or Medicines which eaſe Pain; for although 


there is not any diuretic Quality in ſuch things, 


when given alone, yet they are of Service whenma- 


naged by a ſkilful Perſon, and help towards a Cure, 


from a different Manner of Operation than that 


which is common to the ordinary Medicines in uſe 


on ſuch Accounts ; for, as - diuretic Medicines are, 


properly ſpeaking, Stimulants, or what the vulgar 
call forcing Medicines ; Opidtes, on the contrary, 


' ſooth, and, as it were, cauſe a kind of pleaſant 


Senſation upon the nervous Fibrillæ of the Stomach, 
from whence ſuch Titillation is communicated to the 
whole nervous Syſtem, and by this means there is a 
general Relaxation brought about, for which reaſon 
the Fluids in the containing Veſſels have more Room 
and Liberty to move, becauſe the anima] Fibres are 
not in that State of Contraction which Pain in ge- 


Opiates 
good in the 
Gravel, and 


Why. 


neral cauſes ; ſo that, I ſay, the Gravel, or ani- 
mal Tartar, has more Liberty to paſs, or in other 
Words, there is leſs Reſiſtance againft its coming 


forwards to the Bladder. 


For theſe Reaſons it is my Practiſe to adminiſter 
Opiates intermix'd with Diuretics, and have always 
found my Account in ſuch Method; for as the fir/? 
lulls the Patient to a ſort of pleaſant Reſt, the ſe- 
cond helps to forward the Gravel which obſtructs 


the Ureters, And altho' this may ſeem a contra- 
| 5 dictory 
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The Art of FaRRIERY 
dictory Way of going on, becauſe fimulating Ml. 
dicines act differently to Opiates or Narcotics, ye 
if my Time would permit, I could very eaſily ſhey, 
that the Thing is conſiſtent with right Reaſon and 
Experience ; and therefore, for the preſent, let it 
ſuffice, if I only tell the Reader, that a drunk 


Man is not ſo ſenſible of Pain, or, in other words, 


he will bear more Smart when he is in Liguor, with- 
out complaining, than when he is ober, and that 
Opiates operate, in a great meaſure, like ſpirituous 
. Liquors, * 
From what has been ſaid, it may be obſerved, 


that Opiates, mixed with Diuretics, will be proper 


for Horſes troubled with the Gravel; therefore! 
adviſe the aforeſand Mixture, &c. ſhould be uſed 


in the Manner preſcribed, for the Space of three 


Weeks, twice a Week. „ 
The Iſchury is a Diſorder of the Muſcles of the 
Bladder, called Detruſores Urine, or otherwiſe, 


When the Bladder is ſo full of Urine, that it is 
ſtretched beyond its natural Tone of Elaſticity, in- 
ſomuch that the Fibres cannot contract themſelves 


in order to perform, what we term, the expulſſve 
Faculty; or, in plainer Words, it is a Diſtemper 
proceeding. from the Weight of Urine in the Blad- 


der; which is too heavy to be moved by the con- 


tractile Force of the Fibres deſtined to perform the 
Office of Expulſion. But this Diſorder does not 


happen very often in Horſes, tho” in Mankind it is 
very frequent, by reaſon they are often guilty of 
ſuch ill- timed Modeſty, that they hold their Water 


ſo long, that when they offer to get quit of it, their 
Attempts are fruitleſs and vain, till aided by the 


Help of a chirurgical Inſirument, called a Cathettr, 
or otherwiſe by performing a new and uncommon 


Operation, as deſcribed in my Lithiafis. Which 
laſt I have been obliged to put in Practice ſeveral 
Times, or elſe I muſt inevitably have loſt my Pa- 


dients; tho“ perhaps, I might have ſaved my Re. 
Putation by telling the World, that they died of 
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| the Sone or Gravel; whereas the Diſtemper called 
| the thury, and Strangury, are as oppoſite to the 


Stone and Gravel, as the Gout is to the Spleen, or 
Fluor Albus to the French Pox. NL 

I ſay, that Hor/es are not ſo ſubje& to this Di- 
temper as Mankind ; becauſe when Nature prompts 


| they will ſtale, altho' the King were preſent. But 


when they are afflicted with it, that is, when there 
is a Weight of Pi in the Bladder, above what the 
Muſcles can move, there is no Way but two, v:z. 
either to caſt the Horſe and paſs a hollowInftrument 
up his Yard into the Bladder, and empty it that 
Way; or, which oftener ſucceeds, to cut thro' the 
common Integuments into that Part of the Bladder 
towards its Neck, and ſo to empty it by the Ori- 
fice, But in .order to this, it requires a perfect 
Knowledge in Anatomy, I mean, in the Anatomy 
of a Horſe ; and if that be done, there is no fear 


of Succeſs, for the Operation is neither painſul nor 
dangerous. 5 


OF WinpDGalLlLls. 


Every Perſon maſt know what we term Find. 
galls, when they appear about the Fertlockjornt ; 
yet feware acquainted with the trueNature of theſe 
Sort of Tumours, no more than they are acquainted 
with ſeveral other Swellings in Horſes ; and this De- 
ficiency in Knowledge, is all owing to a wilful Ne- 
glect of ſtudying the animal Oeconomy, or the 
Anatomy of animal Bodies, and the mechanical Prin- 


ciples or Laws by which ſuch Bodies are affected 


| and governed. 


For this Reaſon, I think, what I have ſaid in 
ſome of the former Pages, will be ſufficient to con- 
vince every conſiderate Man of the Abſurdity and 
Miſapplication of the Word Humours, which Term, 
as I have often hinted, is generally uſed by the ig- 
dorant and illiteratePart of Mankind, I mean this, 


Vl. 
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compoſed of Fibres which are rigid and if; d 


A 


Different 
Diſeaſes af- 


feet diffe- 


rently diſ- 
poſed Fibres, 


& 


| 
x - 


find that it is Air, which has the moſt to do inti 
matter; therefore, it is no wonder we ſee * 
: | | , t 


argue fo far out of Reaſon as they generally do, 


_ Wind-galls are an Affection of the Tendons, or: 
leaſt, of their outward Covering or Caſes, that! 


working People, eſpecially Women, who wereul: 


he Art of FARRLIERY 
vis, that very few People make uſe of the Wy 
to its proper Purpoſe ; and for this Reaſon, I h 
heard it apply'd even to Mind. galli, as that ſuch; 

Horſe is more ſubje& to thak Sewwellings, becaul 
he is full of Humours; whereas nothing can b 
more fooliſh and ridiculous, ſeeing the Hann 
have not any thing to do in the Affair: No,: 
Animals, as well as Vegetables, are a Compojitin 
of Fibres of one kind or other; that is, they ax 


otherwiſe, of ſuch as are delicate and tender: An 
this laſt Sort, the mechanical Phyſicians very jul 
call the-/Zax Fre. | 
It would be too large a Taſk for me at preſet 
to undertake to give the Reader an Account ofth 
different Diſeaſes which affect variouſly diſpoky 
Fibres ; but it is moſt certain, that all Animals, eve 
thoſe of the ſame Species, differ exceedingly with 
ſpe& to their Conſtitutions ; or, in other Word 
with reſpect to their Diſpoſition of Fibres ; u 
therefore they are more or leſs liable to this or thy 
Diſtemper, for ſome Diſeaſes are attendant upon th 
rigid, others upon the /ax Fibre: And if this Do 
trine was only rightly confidered, Men would 10 


J have been obliged to ſpeak of a Fibre, becau 


they are fatulent Tumours, occaſioned by ove 
ſtretching the ſinewy Parts. And thus have I fe 


to 3 Waſhings, have flatulent Tumours or Vin 
galls about the Wriſts ; nay, I have ſeveral tin 
ſeen them all over the lower Arms, and that td 
occaſioned from Strains and over-working. 4 
whoever conſiders the mechanical Account of f 
different Elaſticity or Springineſs of the Fibres, v! 
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often cauſe a Horſe to be lame. 
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 TMPROVERDB 
little Tumours, occaſioned from over-ſtretchings of 
the Tendons and fibrous Parts of Animals. 

Mind galls are ſoft yielding flatulent Tumours, or 
little Bladders, full of corrupt Jelly, and generally 
lie upon each Side of the Fetlock- joint, and are ſo 
painful in hot Weather and hard Roads, that they 


They are occaſioned by Strains and Bruiſes, or c | 
ſtanding in Stalls that have too great a Deſcent ; for, 


when a Horſe ſtands upon a Floor that is too ſlop- 


ing, he muſt of conſequence bear his Weight, or 


the 
der 
ſpeaking of; but, for any Man to ſay, that theſe 


porn Part of it, upon the Sinews of his hin- 


Tumours will be bigger or leſs, according as Hu- 


nours fall down to the Horſe's Limbs, is a Kind of 
Roficruſian Philoſophy, fit only to be received b 


thoſe who would free themſelves from the Trouble 


of thinking, rather than take the leaſt Pains to 


find out the Truth and Reaſon of Things. There- . 


fore when a Horſe gets a Hurt upon any Part of 


the Leg, if he is not a good Lier, as we call it, 


the Limb is ſubject to ſwell, inflame, and grow hot, 


which Phenomena are immediately, tho? falfly, at- 
tributed to the Foulneſs of the Blood, and the Ha- 


mours falling down. But, Lord ! Lord ! what Rea- 


ſoning is this? Yet, / it was, and ſo it is, and /@ 


it Hall be, I believe as long as the World endures, 


For, how many are there, that ever conſider the 
true Reaſon why a Horſe or Cow is not as ſoon 
ſick and faintiſh upon being bled, as a human Crea- 


ture ? Surely, 1f People would but think, how the 


Parts of Animals are ſhaped, I ſhould ſay, how 


admirably and mechanically they are contrived and 
modelled by the A4//-wiſe Author of Nature, they 
would ſoon find out, that the true Reaſon why a 
prone Animal eſcapes being fick upon copious bleed- 
ing, is owing to ſuch his prone Poſture of Body; 
and, that when a Man is bled upon a Bed or Couch, 
altho* he was very apt to be ſick on former Bleed- 


ings, 


egs, from whence proceed the Evils I am 
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Help or Aſſiſtance of the Sele or Contraction of 


Doctrine be attended to, I do not in the leaſt doubt, 


ings, yet ſhall he not be ſo in the Poſture ſpoken of 


The Artof FARRIERY 


by reaſon the Fluids in the Arteries and Vein, il. 
moſt flow, or circulate round the Body without the 


the Heart, and therefore the Syncepe or Swooning 
is prevented. . 5 

I do not ſay, that no Perſon will voor, if bled 
npon a Bed or Couch, no, I am convinced of the 
contrary ;- but a few Exceptions help to ſtrengthen, 
rather than deftroy general Rules : And, if this my 


but he who tries Experiments of the Kind, will be 
as thoroughly convinced as myſelf, and ſay with 
me, in ſome of my former Pages, viz. that th 
Humours do not fall down to depending Paris; al 
tho” I readily own, that it requires a greater Force 
to raiſe them in a perpendicular, that a horizontal 
Peſfure. But enough of this; only I muſt ſtill add 
one thing, wiz. that if no Perſon was to folloy 


the Buſineſs of a Phyſician, Surgeon or Farrier, but 
thoſe who were ſkilled in the Mechani/m of the 


Parts of Animals, and could reaſon welb upon con- 


85 farative Anatomy, and the Forces of Medicine, 


Phyficians, Surgeons, and Farriers, would be thin 
ſtrown and far to ſeek, And, for this Reaſon, it 


would be much better at this Time, for Manina. 


as well as for brute Creatures in general, if there 
was neither Phyfician nor Farrier in the Kingdom; 
for, in the main, when you ſend for either of the 
two Profeſſions, unleſs the Perſon be honeſt and 
learned (which two wiſh'd-forQualifications few ate 
poſſeſs d of) I ſay, if you ſend for one of the 
common Sort, every where to be met with, you on- 


ly ſend for a Man to combat againſt Nature, which 


is the very worſt you can do, ſeeing Nature, bent- 
ficent Nature, or what we underſtand by thatTern, 
is perpetually acting for our Good and Welfare. 
And many a time have I been ſurprized, ſhe did not 


- ſuccumb and fink under the terrible Weight of ill 
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podies of Animals, by ignorantly ſtupid and inju- _ 
Wicious Men. : | 


en of, A Watch is a curious Machine, but an animal A Watch 
15, Al Body is much more curious, tho' it is ſubject to 8 
* the lame Laus of Motion, with reſpect to ſeveral of Body in 


its conſtituent Parts: And, if a Watch were out of mechanical 
Worder, what Man in his Senſes would fend it to a way. 
WP/ack/mith to put it to rights? Yet the order of 
Nature is ſo far perverted, that we every Day ſee 

more ridiculous Scenes than this. Ge 


ooning 


if bled 
of the 


gthen, The Cure of Vind-galli conſiſts in giving the The Cure of 
his my I norſe reſt, if he is young, with a Winter's run- Wind-galls- 
doubt, ning; and by this means, his Szzezvs will be har- _ 
will be Wdened and become more able to endure Fatigue. Yet, 

y vin e this do not anſwer, (as it is ſeldom but they ap- 

vat th Pear again when the Horſe comes in Exerciſe, pro- 

P 1 Wvided they were large and of long ſtanding) I ſay, 


bf Reſt and Running at Graſs do not anſwer, the 


zZontal beſt Method 1s to cut into the Tumours with a very 


till add rp Biftaury or Pen-knife, and thereby diſcharge 
follov the browniſh 3 Subſtance, contained in he | 
a . ig, formed by the Dilatation of the outermoſt. 


Coat or Sheathing of the Tendon that is over- ſtretch - 
ed; and this may ſafely be done by a nimble and 
quick Finger, according to the Direction of the 
tendmous Fibres; for, if you cut into the Bag, in 
that Direction, you are the leaſt liable to raiſe an 
Inflammation and Flux of Humours on the Part. Vet, 
Ido not ſay, theſe Humours fall down; no, on the 


on con- 
dicines, 
be thin 
ſon, it 
ankin 4, 
if there 


_ contrary, from making a Wound or Solution of 
8 | Continuity, there is a Tenſion or Contraction of the 
/ Fibres, whether they be carnous, tendinous, mem- 
ew 


branous, Or nervous, towards each of their Extre- 
mities or Ends: And this brings on the Inflamma- 
tion and Pain, which chiefly makes theHorſe keep 
upon his Legs. Thus the Evil is increaſed, foraſ- 


of the 
ou on- 
which! 


1 —_ much as the Humours lodged about the Part, are 

7 ik in a Kind of Ferment, or rather in a putreſcent 

yy per state: but ſo ſoon as the Limb is put into an ho- 
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| Humour are again taken up by the refluent Blood 


The Art of FARRIERY 


without the leaſt Inconvenience. 

I. fancy I may have lately mentioned the word 
Humours in ſuch a way, as that the aninte/ligent 
Reader will imagine I am confounding my own 


Doctrine; therefore I beg leave to inform him, that 


when I mention the word Humours, I mean the 


Bload and other Fuices which conſtitute the Fluids 


of an animal Body, And in this Senſe ſuch Term 
ought ſtrictly to be uſed, ſince every illiterate Cox- 
comb of the Profeſſion, nay Coblers in all Profeſli- 


ons, can eaſily apply the Word Humours, without 
any true Idea of its real Meaning. But to return. 


When the Inciſion is performed, theHorſe ſhould 
be upon his Legs, and the oppoſite Foot held up, 


that by this means the Wind-galls may be the more 


full and apparent; for if you try to feel theſe Swel- 
lings when the Leg is held up, I mean, if you try 
to feel the Vind.galls when the Horſe does not ſtand 
upon the Leg you want to examine, you can ſcarcely 
perceive he has any, and therefore it would be 
difficult to perform the Operation rightly when a 


Horſe is caft, or to perform it upon the Leg that is 


held up. And this ſhews, that W7nd-galls are an 


Affection of the Sinews, or what we term the Ten- 
dons, by reaſon they will not rife and puff up, unleſs. 
the Tendons are on the Stretch. And it is the ſame + 


with reſpect to a Bog-/pawin; for if the Horſe is 
lying down, the Spavin is not near ſo big and hard 
as when he ſtands Yet I allow there is a deal of 
Foint-water, as the Farriers call it, concerned in 
the latter Caſe, which makes it ſo difficult to heal: 
tho' indeed all kinds of incyſted Tumours are very 


difficult to manage. 


The beſt Way when the Bag of the Vind. gall is 


pierced, or rather cut thro' its whole Extent, is to 


apply the following eſcharotic Powder to conſume 


the Y or Bag; for the Wound will heal much 
ſooner, when {uch membranous Skin is deſtroyed. 
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IMPROVED. 


a Crucible placed over a hot Fire, or upon a 
red-hot Fire-ſhovel, until you reduce them to a 
fax white Calx, which pulveriſe, with equal 
Weight of red e e and keep the whole 
in a dry Bottle wwell-corked for use. 5 


hard horny Subſtance which hinders ſuch Wounds 
unite after they are ſufficiently laid open, and that 


violent a Nature as Corroſive Sublimate and the 
ke, in common uſe with moit of the Farriers, who 


he ſame with ſuch neither, as it is with reſpect to 
Wrtirics in the medicinal Art; for theſe Sort of 
en (witneſs the Pill and Drop Gentleman) often 
erſorm Cures beyond a regular Phyfician's daring ; 
raltho" the latter can argue truly of the Manner 
ow ſuch Cures happen to 5 

uch Emperical Medici nes, yet he dare ſcarcely ven- 


ar of being either laughed at by the Apot hecary, 


E And this, no doubt, is the very reaſon why more 
Lures are not performed by mechanical Phyſicians, 
or if it ſhould ſo happen, that any Gentleman who 
tactiſes in the mechanical Way, perform a dif- 


al or other ſtrong Medicine, he would, notwith- 
ſanding ſuch his Cure, be condemned by a Jury of 


tauſe, ſay they, he might have killed his Patient 
dy fuch a Medicine. | | | 
After the Powder aforeſaid has been applied, and 


5 after the ſame has raiſed a ſufficiently thick Ef- 
2 EO char 
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ale equal Paris of Allum and white Vitriol in 5 ba _— 
Powder, and calcine or burn them together in te Pomrdar: 


This Powder may alſo be uſed in fiſtulous Wounds 
any Part of the Body; for it deſtroys the Ca/lus 


do without damaging the Tendons ; for it is not of 


Far nothing, but drive at all. Yet I cannot find it 


e performed by ſuch or 
e out of the common Style of preſcribing, for 


Ir proſecuted by the Fraternity for Mal. practice. 


cult Cure by the Adminiſtration of ſome antimo- 


Immechanical Profeſſors, and perhaps ſuffer, be- 


repeated, as the Neceflity of the Caſe requires, that 
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The Art of F ARRIERY 
char or Slough by corroding the little Sacculus ot 


Bag that contained the Flatus';, &c. then it is pro- 
per to apply a ſtrong digeſtive Ointment, ſuch a 


the following : 
. Take of common Turpentine f the ſilver Fir, an 
Honey of each four Ounces; of Straſburgh 
. Turpentine two Ounces; melt theſe well toge. 
tber, and when the Compoſition is ſomething 
more than milk-warm, ſtir into it the Toll f 
Four Eggs that have been beat together; thiſe 
will make the Turpentines and Honey incorpo- 


rate the better; and, laſtly, add about an Ounce i 


, fine Wheat Flower, and the ſame Puantity 
of Powdered Scoriæ, ſcraped off the Bottom of 
an old braſs Pan; and when it is ſtir'd till 
it is near cold, let it be put in a Pot for uſe. 


This Ointment ſhould be ſpread upon Pieces of 


Lint, or what we call Pledgets of Lint ; and when 
it is ſo ſpread, it muſt be warmed well over a Can 
dle or Fire, and apply'd very hot to the Part. | 

It is a neceflary Piece of Advice, to give either 


Surgeons or Farriers that have to do with Wounds, 
wiz. let all Ointments, eſpecially thoſe which have 


any of the Turpentines in their Compoſition, be ap- 


plied very warm (if the Wound requires a ſtrong 


Digeſtive, as is the Cate with moſt old and fiſtulous 


Sore) becauſe the native Head about the Sore is 
weak and debilitate, by the conſtant Diſcharge of 


the Humours of the Body. 4 | 
Here again, I have uſed the Word Humours, in 
a Senſe (as ſome would imagine) quite contrary to 


Reaſon ; fince, ſay they, how can any Part of the 


Body be made worſe, or becomie debilitate, by a 


Diſcharge of Humours ; becauſe when the Humours 
are diſcharged, the Body muſt certainly become 


more healthful and ſtroſig? Yet I would have ſuch 


People know, that the Maiter which is diſcharged 
from old Wounds, is only the Blood that has loſt 
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its florid Colour, and, in reality, is as good Blood, 
and perha ps, more ſpirituous, than any in the whole 


Body. 


knife, are healed with the a ; I thial 
the Horſe ſhould alſo have a good deal of Reſt; 
| becauſe any ſtrong Exerciſe will be too apt to 


raiſe other | as the Ten- 
Ions, or what the Vulgar call the Sinexvs, are be- 


come cool, and ſufficiently elaſtic. . 


I have been a little tedious and Prof in treating 
aid on that Sub- 


of Wind-galls ; but what I have 
jet will eaſily point out to the diſcerning few, the 
Methods proper to be practiſed with relation to ſe- 
veral other Diſorders of the Tendons. I muſt now 
proceed to a farther Account of the Diſtemper call- 


| ed the Scratches in Horſes ; for, altho* I have faid 


| much before, about that Matter, yet as the Severity 


| of the preſent Froft can ſcarcely be paralell'd a- 


mongſt us, J muſt inlarge a little upon the Subject, 
by reaſon ſuch ſort of Weather affords me new 
Matter to comment upon with relation to the afore- 
ſaid D:flemper. ___ * „„ 24 


- 
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former Pages faid a good deal upon the fame Head. 
But indeed the Scratches is ſo common a Diftemper, 
or rather ſo common a Caſe in Horſes, that too 


into a right Way of thiuking with relation thereto. 
And in order to do this effectually, it may not be 
proper for me toſhew the Nature and Riſe * re 

| "2 0EI3S- Th Na Ee lanes 


— 


When the Sores, made by the Biſtaury or-Pen- 
ve Ointment, I think 


ind-galls, until ſuch time as the Ten- 


As the Severity of the preſent Froft furniſhes me 
with Matter ſufficient to inlarge upon the Diſtem- 
per term'd the Scratches, I muſt beg the Reader's 
Indulgence a little, altho* I have in fome of the 


much Pains can ſcarcely be taken, to bring People 
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The Cauſe 
and Symp- 


Toms. 


w. f FAA 
Hanes in the Hands and Feet; and what are con. in th 
monly called X:bes in the Heels of human Bodies. Blood 

It will be hard to find any true Derivation for riving 
the Word K7bes, altho* ſome of our Eymologii: ed, a 


prod is of Nelßß Extraction; however, the Th 
Diſtemper is ſufficiently known to moſiPeople, and WM and « 
1t proceeds from the following Cauſe, wiz. a Stag- ductiv 
nation of the Blood and Juices in the Hands or Feet, the Fa 
but more eſpecially in the Hee/s, attended with In- the Cc 
flammation, Heat, Pain, Tumefaction, and Itch. yet, it 
ing. They ſometimes ſuppurate, or break and run, might 
but often go away of themſelves without breakin Diſten 
the Skin, provided the Part be defended againſt the veral c 
external Cold: For, in froſty Weather, the NMitr or hin 
in the Air penetrating the Parts of our Bodies, ſeldom 
where the Circulation of the Blood is moſt languid, by reat 
as in the Fingers, Toes, Heels, &c. a Stagnation their 01 
of the Juices is brought on, and a /ight Mortifica- that #/ 
tion occaſioned, which ſpreads only ſo far, as the 8 0: 
Jeicles of Nitre, if I may fo call them, have pe-. If w 
netrated. But ſuch Mortification ſeldom proceeds ly ſcan 
farther than the ſmall capillary Veſſels, for where BW peculia: 
the Blood circulates more ſwiftly, as in the larger WW ve ſhall 
Canals, and that it does ſo is plain, by comparing our Ref 
the Sum of the Diameters of the Branches, with mal Bod 
that of the Trunk : I ſay, where the Blood circu- Wi relpe, 
lates more ſwiftly, the zative Heat is much ſtronger, ¶ this or t 
and the Progreſs of the Mortification hindered, in. ¶ that D-: 
ſomuch that the dead Part is generally. ſeparated WM dy be a. 
from the ſound, without the Help of Art: Altho' WW Medicin 
indeed, I have frequently ſeen young Pra#itionr: Wi it, 4 1 
in Surgery arrogate to themſelves the Credit of per- Hort Ti- 
forming what was, in Fact, Nature's Handy-wori, Wi % p, 
and make a great Buſtle and Noiſe in the Neig'- were a 
bourhood, what a wworderful Cure they had per. So that 
formed. And this is the Caſe in general, with mol I fem of 7 
of the Fraternity, as I have before hinted, whether a, "_ 
matica 


Mechanical 


Account of 
Kibes. 


Phyficians, Surgeons, or Farriers. 


The true mechanical Account of Kibes in the ments of 
Heels is, that when the Cold, or nitrous Particles Wi "ever 7o 
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in the Air, have occaſioned a Stagnation of the 
Blood, the Obſtacle continuing, and freſh Blood ar- 
riving at the Part, the Veſſels are gradually diſtend- 

ed, and at length burſt. F 


Theſe Tumours ſeldom appear, but in Winter ; 


and the preſent Winter has been much more pro- 
ductive of them, by reaſon of the Intenſeneſs of 


the Froſt, than any other, that I remember, thro? 
the Courſe of above twenty Years of my Practice; 


yet, if People would only take care in time, they 
| might eaſily ſhun the Pain which others feel in the 


Diſtemper mentioned. But it is in this, as in ſe- 
veral other Caſes, viz, the Method how to prevent 
or hinder the catching of any contageous Diſeaſe is 
ſeldom ſought after, and as ſeldom put in practice, 
by reaſon Mankind are ſo indolent and negligent of 


their own Eaſe and Welfare, with reſpect to Health, 
| that they ſcarce ever ſeek the Ladle, till the Pot 
| boils over. 7? 8 e 


If we want Matter of Admiration, we need on- 


ly ſcan over what is termed the Idioſyncraſy, or 


peculiar Temperament and Diſpoſition of Bodies, and 
we ſhall be furniſhed with a very copious Subject for 
our Reflection, by reaſon there is ſcarce one ani- 
mal Body that correſponds with another in every 


reſpect, with relation to their being affected with 


this or that Diſeaſe, or operated upon by this or 
that Drug or Medicine : Neither ſhall the ſame Bo- 


dy be acted upon alike at all Times, by the ſame _ 


Medicine; for, as the Scripture elegantly expreſſes 
it, 4 Man that is born of a Woman, hath but a 
ſhort Time to live, and is full of Miſery : He com- 
eh up, and is cut down like a Flower, he fleeth as 
it were a Shadow, and never continueth in one Stay. 
do that thus far the Scripture may be called a H- 
„em of Philoſophy, as well as a Rule of Faith, be- 


cauſe it is certain, no Man can keep at a mathe- 


matical Point of Health, for the Space of two Mo- 


ments of Time; therefore, we may juſtly be ſaid, 


never to continue in one Stay. And herein there is 
Sos „ Mat- 
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ſelf was very mr. plagued with a Kin, ig 9 nagem. 


The Art of FAR RI E RY 


Matter of Conſideration for thoſe People; who em- 


ploy Pra#itioners of little Experience in the Cure In 1 
of Diſeaſes ; becauſe the beſt Theorift in theUniverſe | or o 
will find himſelf very deficient, when he enters into ſo t 
the Practice of Phyfic, the peculiar Temperament ſay) 
and Di/pafttion, or, in other Words, the Contexture WOU 
and Elaſticity of the animal Fibres, differ ſo widely, ofte1 
What I have mentioned the Indioſhncracy of Bo- dang 
dies for, .is to ſhew the Reader that ſuch Principle Stor! 
_ ought very attentively to be obſerved, by reaſon we Yet 
find it predominant even in ſo ſlight a Diſorder as blers 
the Kibes in Mankind, and Scratches in Horſes; for me 
ſome particular animal Bodies are ſooner affected plica 
by the Fro? than others. Thus, we find many little 
People ſubje& to what's called a Kin, or Crack in Way 
the Jower Eip, during the cold Months in Winter, Qual 
whilit others are as free from ſuch troubleſome heſio 
Companions. Again, ſome have Chilblanes, Kibr- var] 
heels, &c. whilſt their Neighbours eſcape the Evil. 1 
Eut enough of this, ſo I ſhall proceed to a fhort® a 2 
Account of the Cure of theſe Diſorders. 85 : c 
As haveoverand over again hinted to the Rea- i 
der, that Motion hinders Unition in Wounds, &c, : on 
ſo nothing verifies my Doctrine more, than what * wh 
happens to Kibed- heels and the Scratches; for, as a | fy 
Kin, or Cre ck in the Lip, is made to bleed, or, at 7 
leaſt to open and be uneaſy, every Time we laugh, or x hag 
move the Parts in that Direction, even ſo are the \ > 
Kibes and Scratches made more inveterate by mov- 78 
ing the Limbs from Place to Place; fo that I ſay, 6 7 ' 
nothing can be worſe than Motion where Unition is 5 al 
intended. This is moſt plain with relation to Ve- Bl 7 
getables ; for, if after you have grafted or buded, in | IT 
order to produce a young Tree, you ſuffer theGraft- my 


ip or Bud to be frequently moved at its Juncture "= 


with the Stock, you will thereby hinder the Inoſ. 


culation of the Sap- veſſels, and conſequently render and co 
| ion frui | before 
your Operation fruitleſs. 5 ae . 
I muſt confeſs, that in my younger Years, Imy = ay 


4 


IMPROVED. 


in my Lip, and that I apply'd one Sort of Plaiſter 
or other to it a long Time without any good Effect, 


ſo that, in the main, it went away of itſelf (as we 


ſay) when the warm Weather came on; but it 
would ſometimes continue ſo long, that I have been 
often told by Phyſicians and Surgeons, that I wasin 
danger of having a Cancer upon my Lip; which 
Story, I muſt confeſs, gave me no ſmall Uneaſinels. 
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Kin in the 
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Cure. 


Yet theſe Gentlemen were meer Nowzces, and Dab- 


blers in our Art, otherwiſe' they might have told 
me, that I might: cure myſelf by the conſtant Ap- 
plication of a common Glue patch, of the Size a 
little larger than the Wound, and that ſuch Cz e 
was not performed thro” any balſamic or healing 
Quality in the Glue itſelf, but from its ſteady Ad- 
heſion, or cleaving to the F;bres all round the Sore, 


and, that this hindered the Fiſſure from opening, as 


well as kept out the Air, which laſt is agreed by 


all to be an exceeding great Enemy to Woands. 


I cannot help mentioning, in this Place, the Sim- 


plicity of our Fore- fathers, with reſpect to curing 


Wounds by Sympathy. They indeed were ſo full 
of ſuch Conceit, that they imagined great Cures to 


be performed by a {ſympathetic Powder of Sir Ke- 


elm Digby's ; for by ſprinkling ſome of his Powder 


upon the Blood (as we are told) which iſſues from 


the Wound, and is ſ:ved upon a clean Cloth, and 
lapping up the Inſtrument that occafioned the Diſ- 
aſter in clean Linnen, the Feat is done. 5 
Jam not ſure whether ſome of the Powder is 
not to be ſprinkled upon the Inſtrument or the 


Blood that may happen to ſtick to it; but let that 


be as it will, the Thing is mere Farce and Non- 
ſenſe, becauſe ſuch Cure is not performed by the 
Powder, but by keeping the Limb or Part at reſt, 
and covered from the Air; ſo that, as I have ſaid 
before, nothing is more common with us than to 
attribute Efe&s to wrong Agents or Cauſes. Thus 
we ſay, ſuch an Application, or ſuch particular Ma- 


nagement, wrought ſuch a Cure; whereas it is 
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The Art of FaRRIERY 
forty, nay a hundred to one, but Re, Time, and 


Patience, were the real Agents from whence the 


Good accrued. | | ET 
From what has been ſaid, it plainly appears, 
that Re and Cleanline/5 are two neceſſary Requi- 
fites in the Cure of Wounds or Sores of any Kind, 
and that without theſe, the beſt Salves, or other 
Applications, howſoever dignified and diſtinguiſhed, 
are of little avail.  _ 2» = 
It may be imagined by the haſty judgingReader, 
that I am now confounding my own Doctrine, be- 
cauſe, (as I remember) Ja while ago, when I was 
treating upon *the Scratches, order Horſes to be 


turned out in the Day-time. But in anſwer to that 


Objection, I ſay, if a Horſe would lie down, and 


ſtretch his Legs out, the Diſtemper called the 
Scratches, or Greaſe, would ſoon be cured by com- 


mon healing Ointments: So that I would not have 


it ſuppoſed, that the Clefts or Cracks in a Horſe's 


Heels are at reft, altho* the Horſe is continually 
kept in his Stall; no, he is continually ſhifting his 
Feet to eaſe himſelf, 'and thereby hinders the unit- 
ing of the Wounds. Therefore, for this Reaſon, it 
is muck the beſt Way to turn the Horſe out in the 
Day-time, with his Clothes on if he is uſed to be 


covered, and by ſo doing, the Humours will be kept 


from ſtagnating, or from a Tendency (as much as 
may be) to a putrefied State, whereby the Inflam- 
mation and Heat, which uſually attend theScratches, 


will be allay'd, or elſe totally /prevented. So 
that, unleſs a Horſe has naturally fleſhy Legs, we 


have little elſe to do beſides cooling the Inflamma- 
tion, either by turning the Horſe out of Doors a 
longer or ſhorter Time, accordin g to the Urgency 
of the Symptoms, and defending the Sores from the 
Injury of the cold Air, which laſt may be affected 
by the common white Ointment of the Shops, or 
any other Ointment of the like Kind. Vet if the 


Horſe is fat, a proper Purge or two at due Inter- 


vals may be very requiſite ;. for altho* I cannot 
: WS . quite 
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quite agree that Humours fall down, yet I readily 
acquieſce with the Reader in this particular, vis. 

a fat Horſe has more Juices in his Body than a lean 
one, therefore there may be a greater Redundancy 
of Humours about the Heels of the i, and con- 
ſequently, a greater contractile Force of the Fibres 
is neceſſary to circulate: ſuch Juices or Humours + 
round the Body, more eſpecially in the Canals of 
the Legs of a Horſe when he is in a ſtanding Po- 
ſture; I ſay, for this reaſon a Purge, nay, I will 
allow, that even wo or three may be neceſſary to 
promote a different Diſcharge and Determination of 
the Fluids, ſeeing, as one eee en is encrea ſed, 


another is leſſen d. Vet, as I have before hinted, 


— te 2 Don FS 
28 * 


I think the Grea/e and Scratches, both of them pro- 1k OY 
ceed from Uncleanlineſs, and Sloth in the Groom, 

as well as from Want of exerciſing and keeping the, 148 
Horſe as he ought to be; therefore if any of my. 19 
Horſes ſhould happen to ſuffer from the Scratches, SITE i 


Greaſe, &c. I muſt own, I ſhould think my Greom: * 
a very idle Fellow, and more qualified, in ſuch re- 
ſpect, for a Maſter than a Servant, 
As to the Cure of the Scratches by the Appli- 
cation of any particular Ointment, the following 
may be ſaid to have the Preference. | 


Take of Turpentine of the filver Fir, four Ounces; 
Honey and ey 4 Sewet,. of each two Ounces ; 


beft pure QBuickfitver, one Ounce. 

All but the laſt may be conveniently melted to- 
ma- gether; but as to that Part of the Compoſition it 
's 2 bought to be added when the Ointment is near cold, 
nCy and ſtir'd in for an Hour at leaſt, otherwiſe its Par- 
the ticles will not be ſufficiently divided, nor the ſame 
fed ſo effectual as deſigned. | 5 
or It is a very odd and out-of-the-way Notion,which 
the the Vulgar entertain, with relation to (what they 
ter- call) killing of Quicł: flwer; for they imagine, that | - Fi 
mot when the Parts of it are ſo divided that they cannot 1 
uite LS Boo PR ſee BY 
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ſee them, they may ſafely uſe any ſuch mercurial 


| Compoſition for the Cure of the Itch, or other cu. 


Elective 
Purgation 
exploded. 


taneous Foulneſs of the Body : Yet this is judging 
| from our Eye-fight alone, as I have often ſaid, and 
as often ſhewn to be a very erroneous Way of judy. 
ing; for, by dividing the mercurial Globules into 


5 ry ſmall Particles, it ſooner enters the Pores of the 
00% during ſuch Frictions for the Itch, &c. and 
thence brings on a Salivation, according to the 
mechanic Principles with which Quichſilver is en- 
dowed. 6 3 
I have often thought that the Scratches or Greaſs 
might be ſoon cured, provided a Horſe would lie 


down at Command; which he might be eaſily 
taught, according to the Method I have fhewn in 


my Firſt Volume upon this Subject. But if Men 
will not be at the Charge or Pains to make their 
Horſes do this, the beſt Way will be to cure them 
in the Manner before hinted. | 

The Reader may perhaps think me a little remiſs 


in not 3 a proper Purge for the Greaſe or 
SFcrate | 
ceſſity for ſuch Evacuation, I mean, in moſt Caſes 


es; but as I imagine there is not any Ne- 


of this Kind, and as theſe Diſtempers may be moſt- 
ly cured by the Methods laid down in this and the 
former Chapter upon the Scratches, Greaſe, &c. 


I purpoſely have omitted any Preſcription of that 
Sort. However I muſt thus far inform the Reader 


of my Opinion relating to Purges of this or that 
Kind, viz. It is my Belief, (and I have very good 
Grounds to form ſuch belief upon) that there is not, 
in Strictneſs, any ſuch thing as elective Purgation, 
and that therefore there is no ſuch Purges that expel 
the Bile, Lymph, and Pituita, as they are termed, 
and yet leave the reſt of the Humours of the Body 


_ untouched ; for, altho* the Ancients run their Di- 


viſions of purgative Medicines into Eccoprotics, or 
ſuch Medicines as only expel the Fzces Alvi, or 
operate in the prime Vie. Phlegmagogues, or thoſe 
which draw off pituitous Matter or Ph/ege by Stool. 

| i Ihirdly, 
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"Thirdly, Chologogues, or thoſe which ſimulate with 
ſo much Force as not only to expel the Mucus or 
ſlimy Coverings of the Guts, but alſo being re- 
ceived by the meſenteric Veſſels, increaſe the Solu- 
tion and Motion of the Blood in the Liver. Such 
Medicines are termed Semi Cauſtics; as Scammony, 


Jallop, Mercury, &c. which are ſaid to carry the 


Bile: or Gall down from the Liver into the Guts, 
and thence expel it. Fourthly, Hydragogues, or 
thoſe which 'tis preſumed expel! the Bile or Gall as 


well as the inte/tinal Mucus, and even the pancrea- 
tic Juices, This is effected from the Hinderance 
ſuch Purges give to any thing that ſhould enter he 


lacteal Veſſels, which uſuully returned into them. 
In Mankind this is occaſioned from a very flight 
Cauſe ; for let any one walk in a cald Air, fo that 
his Feet be cold to a Degree, the whole Body, as 
well as the inteſtinal Glands and Abdomen, or lower 
Belly, will be conſtringed by the Cold, the excretory 
Ducts will be ſqueezed, and the Duds which carry 
the Liquids into the Blood will be cloſed ; hence 
therefore the Reflux wil! be hindered, and Gripes, 
that is, ſpaſmodic or con vulſive Contractions will 


follow. The Medicines which effect this Sort of 


Purging, are ſaid to do it by increaſing the Secre- 
tion of the Liquids, and eſpecially the pancreatic 


Juice, and that of the intetinal Glands ; which is 


done by diminiſhing the RefAance of the ſecretory 
Veſſels, and increaſing the Motion of the Liquid, 
both /pecial and general, thro' the whole animal 
Body. And the | nv which produce the Effects, 
are termed poiſonous ; as the Bac and white He- 
lebore, Euphorbium, Lapis Infernalis, Boyle's Pilu- 
le Lunaris, &c. Yet tho? theſe be accounted poi- 
ſonous, the Deſe may be ſo proportioned, as to 
produce many and good Conſequences. | 

It is very odd, that ſuch two ingenious Men as 
Paracelſus and Van Helmont ſhould affirm that all 


Purges are poiſonous ; and that the latter of theſe, 


who was truly a very great Man, ſhould endeavour 
85 M 1 to 
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to prove the Aſſertion, namely, Firſt, becauſe in 


an increaſed Doſe they always occaſion Death. Se. 
condly, Becauſe Yenice-Treacle, which reſiſts Poi. 


end, helps to take off the Power of Purgative., 


But to theſe Arguments we may juſtly anſwer, Firſ, 


That not _ Purges, but whatſoever elſe is moſt 
ſalubrious, if t 


aken in too large a Quantity, proves 
mortal and deadly. And thus we frequently ſee 
People die of Surfeitings with Fruit, &c. which, 


- moderately uſed, would rather nouriſh than hurt 


the Body. His other Objection, or rather Argu- 
ment, to prove all Purges poiſonous, wiz. becauſe 


Penice-Treacle, which reſiſts Poiſon, ſtops the Pow. 


er of a purgative Medicine; I ſay, this Argument 
has nothing of Weight in it; becauſe the Opiun, 
which is contained in the Venice-Treacle, mechani- 


_ cally ſtops the contractile Motions of the Solids for 
the preſent ; whence there is a ſnaller Expulſion of 
the Liquids by the ſecretory and excretory Yeſſels. 


Fifthly, and laſtly, there are in Medicine what 
we term Melanagogues, which are ſuppoſed to draw 
or carry off the b/ack Matter by the Way of the 
Inteſtines or Guts, This is what the ancient Phy/.- 
cians termed Atrabilis; for when they obſerved 
ſuch a coloured Matter to be ejected by Perſons at- 
flicted with Melancholy, and a Swelling of theSpleen, 


on taking a ſtrong Purge, they immediately con- 


cluded the ſame was collected from aduſt, or black- 


iſh Blood, and depoſited in the Spleen as in a Sink, 


or a common Reſervoir for ſuch Purpoſes, and 


thence they imagined it carried into the Guts; yet 
they did not pretend to tell us by what particular 
Canals. But it is well known at this time a Day, 


that the Spleen remits whatſoever it receives, "thro | 


the Gaftro-epiploic Veſſels into the Vena: porta and 
Liver. Moreover, if the Efiux of the Blood from 
the Syleen is impeded or hindered by the Veſſels be- 
ing obſtructed from any Cauſe whatſoever, it is co- 
agulated and becomes black ; and if it is then mov- 
ed by vehement Purges, it is driven . the 

| EE, ver, 
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Liver, and there making an Impetus, or Stroke, 


being aſſiſted by a ſtrong Succuſſion of the whole 


Body, and of the Abdominal Muſcles, which ariſes 


from the Stimulus of the Purge, it dilates the Bil- 
liary Veſſels, or burſts them, and thus makes way 
for itſelf into the [zte/tines. And therefore, to 


move ſuch a Subſtance, there is need of a very great, 
and as it were, cauſtic Power, which may diſturb 
both the So/ids and Fluids of the * and excite 


 ſpaſmodic Motions of the Animal Fibres. Vet we 


muſt not imagine, that this Silious or black Excre- 
ment is never produced without the Aſſiſtance of a 
Arong Purge. No, it is often produced by the 
milder Sort, called Eccoprotic 17 


hard Exerciſe. But Horſes are ſo exceeding hard 


to vomit, that an over-doſed Purge frequently kills 


the Beaſt; whereas Mankind can vomit with very 
little trouble, inſomuch that one would really be in- 


duced to think, the Omniſcient Being had formed 
the Human Species with this Faculty of vomiting 


with eaſe, by reaſon of the Intemperance he knew 

they would be guilty of _ | 
Before I cloſe this ſecond Diſcourſe of the 

Scratches, it may not be unacceptable to theReader, 


if I mention the beſt Method of curing Kibed Heels 


in human Bodies, ſeeing they are a very ſore and 
painful Diſorder. 

The moſt common Method amongſt the Vulgar 
is to roaſt the Heels over hot Embers; but I think, 
that ſuch Method would ſucceed better, provided 
the Heels were moderately well rub'd with S707 ; 


for as the nitrous Particles, which float abundantly 


in the Air in froſty Weather, penetrate like ſo 


many Daggers, the Parts of our Body where the 
vital Heat is leaſt prevailing, as in the Heels upon 


the Tendo Achillis, the Noſe, Ears, Fingers, &c. 
I ſay, theſe Particles of nitrous Salts, by being too 
ſuddenly expoſed to the Fire, are put into ſuch a 
violent Motion, that the partial Mortification or 
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.  Gangrene is brought on, as may appear from the 
livid black Lips of the Wounds which happen on 
fuch Occaſions. I have ſaid; that on this account 
a partial Mortification only happens; but it is other. 


wiſe when the whole Body is affected by ſuch nitro: | 


Particles, as is the Caſe with thoſe. who are frozen 
to Death (as the common Expreſſion is) for, if theſe 
be too ſuddenly expoſed to a hot Fire, immediate 
Death, from an univerſal Mortification, or Steg. 
nation of the Blood and Juices, enſues, and that 
for the very Reaſons before cited; therefore the moſt 
proper Method will be to rub the Part with Snow 
or Ice- cold Water, or rather, to dip a Cloth in the 
latter, if the firſt cannot be e apply it ſeveral 
times as it grows dry; I ſay Snow, or Ice-cold Ma- 
ter, by reaſon femilar Salts attract ſimilar Salts 
moſt ſtrongly, therefore as Snow and Ice-cold Ma- 
ter contain abundance of nitrous Salts, the pointed 
Spiculz of the ſame Nature, which ſtick in the 
Heels, &c. will be diſſolved and attracted by the 
Snow, Fe. / 
It may be here objected, that more nitrous Salts 
may as ſoon enter our Bodies on the Application of 
' Snow, Ec. upon theſe Emergencies ; to which it is 
. eaſily anſwered, that as Snow or Ice-cold Water, 
contains moſt Salis of this kind, that therefore the 
lefler Number will be attracted by, and coaleſce 
with the greater: and this is the known Property of 
Salts in Cryſlallization, 2s appears to every one 
acquainted with Chemiſiry, or, what we call natu- 
ral Magic. „„ 
There was a remarkable Inſtance this rigorous 
Scaſon of aPo/?-boy that performed the ſixteen Miles 
Stage between Litchſield and Stone, who loſt his Life 


by being brought to the Kitching- fire when he was 


Froſt- nipt all over his Body; for, as I juſt now 
hinted, the »itrous Particles were thereby put in ſo 
violent a Motion that they occaſioned an univerſal 
 Mortification. But the Reader may, without doubt, 

aſk me how I can be ſure the Boy died by being 
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too haſtily expoſed to the Fire, or whether he might 
not have died without it? To which I reply, that 
although no Man can die twice, ſo as to try experi- 
ments, and thereby ſhew the Phi/o/ophey from the 
Empiric, yet Truths of this kind mutt be drawn from 
other fimilar. Caſes, where Experience has taught 
the Natives, as in Lapland and Ruſſia, to rub the 


Part with Snow or Ice- cold Water, which they have 


learnt by Trials to be the beſt and ſafeſt means to 


preſerve the Circulation of the Blood, and conſe- 
quently the Life of the Perſon that happens to be 
touch'd with the Froſt to ſuch a Degree as that it 


cauſes an Inſenſibility of the Nerves, &c. 
After the Sow or [ce-water has been applied for 


the Space of about half an Hour, or according to 


the Indication of the Symptoms, the beſt Method is to 
bring the Patient near the Fire, and rub his Body 


well with warm Flannel, and afterwards to put him 
to Bed, and adminiſter Burnt-wine and Spices, 
warming Cordials, &c. by which means the vital 


Warmth will be ſafely and ſecurely carried on from 
the Center to the Circumference, and the Blood and 


Spirits freely paſs along the ſmall capillary Tubes, 
nitro. ſaline Spiculæ 


above-mentioned, 

From what has been ſaid, it appears that K:bed- 
Heels, before the Skin is broken, or the Inflammation 
too far advanced, are beſt cured, or rather beſt pre- 
vented in human Bodies, by rubbing the Heels with 
Snow, and afterwards by Friction, or rubbing, and 
roaſting them if you pleaſe ; but not to heat them 
firſt, as many do, and thereby bring about the par- 
tial tho' gangrenous Mortification mentioned. 

The beſt Application for the Kibes (when they 
have proceeded ſo far as to occaſionSores or Wounds) 


is the following Ointment ; and tho' I never knew 


it applied to a Horſe that had the Scratches, yet I 
_ Opinion, nothing can exceed it even in that 
. = | 


Take 
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forth of Plants, is very much hindred by it, when 


which indeed is enough to make the vulgar ſort of 


of the Capillary Veſſels, and conſequently retard 
the healing of Younds in animal Bodies. 
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Take Ointment called Diapompholigos (which i; 
about three Halfpence an . two Ounces, 
and mix with it of Sugar of Lead, and Can- 

« phire each two Drachms. Let the Compoſitin 

be well mixed together,. and it will be nuch 
more effeftual. is BE 


The manner of applying it is to anoint the Sore, 
twice a Day, after the Heels are waſh'd and rub'd 
dry with a /innen not a woo/len Cloth; for the fir 
is as venemous to Wounds as Wool is to the youry 
Tendrils or Shoots of Plants and Shrubs. And for 
the ſame Reaſon too, wiz. as Wool, on viewing 
with a Microſtope, is of ſuch a particular Contexture, 
inſomuch that it cleaves to all ſorts of things with 
rough Surfaces, therefore the Accretion, or budding 


it happens to ſpread over the Ends of the Branches; 
and this is all the venemous Quality it contains, 


People imagine there is ſomething of a malignant 
or poiſonous Quality in Woollen when applied to 
Wounds, Cc. yet 'tis nothing more, than the 
Parts, or ſmall Threads of Wool, which hinder the 
Granulation or Increaſe of Fleſh at the Extremities 


A Cure forthe Farxcy, alias Farcin. 


* Take Chick-weed and Hemlock, of each on 
« Handful ; bruiſe them in a Mortar, and 
« ftrain them; then take of Henbane- Seed at 
« Ounce and half; three Spornfuls of Whitt ij 
e evine Vinegar, and a Pennyworth of 2uict- 
% fiber kill'd in faſting Spittle ; put all tbiſ. 
„ into a Pint of ftrong Ale warm, and giv" 
« the Horſe, keeping Tim clathed, and with 
ou Meat for Twenty-four Hours. Th 
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The above Receipt directs the 2uick-/ilver to be 
killed in Faſting Spittle; but it is all one whether 
it be faſting or other Spittle, ſeeing the main 


Thing, is to divide the mercurial Globules ſuffici- 
ently; therefore if the ſame be mixed in a little 


Treacle very well, and then wrought up with about 


half an Ounce of my Cordial Ball, before deſcribed, 


it will be beſt, becauſe otherwiſe it will fall to the 


Bottom of any Liquid it is given in, altho? it was 


ever ſo well killed, as the common Expreſſion is. 


When the Horſe has had the above Doſe, the 


following Mixture is to be ſewed or tied up in his 
Ears for Twenty- four Hours, | 


« Take about half an Ounce of the Juice of Rue; 
«© a Spoonful of Beaſt-gall, and a Spoonful of 
« Brandy ; mix thefe well, and put it equally 
into each Ear, and tie them up for the ſpace 
%, Twenty-four Hours, as aforeſaid, © 


The Sores are to be dreſſed with the following 


Compoſition, vix. 


Jae of white Mercury, commonly called whize 
« Arſenic, fix Drachms; of Armenian Bole, 


% half an Ounce ; beat theſe very fine, aud 


* add three Spoonfuls of feveet Soap, and 
« the like Quantity of (tiff Yeaſt, or Berm, 
* and after the Sores are cauterized, or burnt 

&. wvith à hot Iron, let the Ointment be ap- 
© plied to them, ſpread on Tow. 


I muſt acknowledge myſelf indebted forthe above 


Receipts,, to my worthy Friend the Reverend Dr. 
James Fenton, Vicar of Lancaſter, a Divine wor- 


thy of Imitation for his exemplary Life and ſound. 


Doctrine. This Gentleman hearing that I was 


writing a ſecond Volume in Farriery, was ſo kind 


as to lend me a Parcel of Receipts, or Recipes, in this 
way, for the public Benefit ; tho? I did not find any 


elſe - 
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elſe worth tranſcribing. And indeed it is the ſame 


with the Collections in moſt Gentlemens Hands; 
for take them all together, they make up a ma 


finiſhed Piece of Ignorance and Abfurdity ; therefore 


Jam ſurprized (if it were poſſible to be fo, from 


any Folly the major Part of Mankind can be eulity 


of) that Men of Senſe, I mean Men that Kno 
moſt Things, except Chemiſtry and Natural Phi. 


| fophy, ſhould be led away with odd out-of-the-way 


Notions and Whims with relation to the ſpecife 
Virtue of this or that Compoſition, And reilly if 
we do but make an impartial Scrutiny, we ſhall find 
that moſt or all of the old Receipts for this or that 
Cure, nay, in fine, all the old Noftrums in Far 


riery, are Nonſenſe ; becauſe whatſoever .4pplication | 


outwardly, or Adminiftiration inwardly, will not 


ſtand an Examination according to mechanic Prin. 


ciples, is ſo. And the Reaſon why I condemn the 
whole Tribe of old Neſrums is, becauſe I never 
yet ſaw a Preſcription of the Kind, that would bear 
reading ; for if you happen to find a few 'Things 
that properly correſpond with the curative Inten- 
tion, you preſently diſcover others of a quite diffe- 


rent Character, inſomuch that we very ſoon judge 


of the Author's Tncapacity and want of Knowledge 
in the phyfical and ſpagiric Arts. : = 
Laſtly, I ſhall add a proper Water for the Cure 


of the Scratches in Horſes, ETD 


% Take two Puarts of Smithy-trough Water that 
„has been ſo long in the Trough as to be well 

„ impregnated with the Virtue of the Iron 

« that has been from time to time quenched 

« init; put it in à clean Pan, and boil it 

« with half a Pound of white Vitriol, com- 

& monly called white Copperas, the like Quan- 

« tity of Roch-Alum, and a quarter of a 

« Pound of Verdigreaſe,all in a fine Poauder; 


- * boil it till one fourth Part is conſumed, then 


The 


« ſirain, and keep for uſe. 
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tion of Ointments ; for fungous Fleſh, or what the 
Vulgar call Proud-fleſh, is exceeding ſubject to bud 


forth in Wounds upon Horſes more than Men, in- 


ſomuch that a Farrier is often put to it to keep it 


donn. 3 | | | 
After uſing the Water warm to the Scratches, 
the common Farriers green Ointment may be ap- 


ply'd till the Chinks or Clefts are healed ; and then 


Curriers Dubing; with proper Management, ſuch 


as before deſcribed, will keep the Horſe ſound and 


healthful. 


A Receipt for the Cure of an initient or beginning | 


CATARACT: 


Take of Turbith- Mineral powdered,twoDrachms 3 
and of the Powder of the Herb Afſarabacca 
| half an Ounce: Mix, and keep it in a Bottle 
that is clean and dry, and well cork'd, 


The Method of uſing the above Powder is to 


blow it up the Horſe's Noſtrils once a Day, and I 
think as much as will lie upon a Sixpence ſufficient 
for one Noſtril, provided the Horſe's Conſtitution 


be not averſe to the Evacuation ſuch Preparation 
promotes, vix. a running of thin Lymph or ſerous 
Liguid, by ſome called Humours, from the Brain 


and Glands adjacent, ard by that Means not only 
purge the Head, &c. but alſo give ſuch a Stimulus 
to the nervous Syſtem, as to alter the Courle of, I 
would ſay, alter the Vibration and Undul:tion.of 
the nervous Tubuli, and Fluid therein contained, and 


of conſequence, ſhake off the initient or beginning 
Catara?, before it has too much alter'd the out- 


- ard Laminæ of the Chryftalline Humour of the 
ye. Mm | 


Ihe Uſe of this Powder may be continued a 


longer or ſhorter Time, according as it operates up- 
>. on 


The above Wound-water is proper for waſhing 
any Sore or Wound in Horſes, before the Applica- 
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on the Horſe in making his Noſe run; but it i 


_ Impoſſible to ſet down the preciſe Quantity tha 


may be neceſſary, ſeeing, as I before hinted, the 
Ilioſyncraſy or peculizs Temperament and Diſpoſi 


tion of all kind of Afiimals differ prodigiouſly as to 


their Proneneſs to this or that Evacuation, for they 
are differently affected even by the ſame Compoſi. 
tion; ſo that I ſay tis beſt to begin rather with an 
ander than over Doſe, and by ich Means, as it 
were, to grope out the particular Conſtitution of 
every Animal we have to do with. 


The above Powder muſt be excellent in any Di- 
ſtemper of the Brain, whereby the Veſſels that 


ſupply the Eyes with Nouriſhment appear full and 
diſtended ; as is the Caſe in the Diſorder, by the 


Phyſicians ſtiled an Opthalmia; for tho? Bleeding 


and Purging may be convenient, yet nothing ſoim- 
mediately relieves what we call inward Diſtemper 


of the Eyes, as Sternutatories, or Sneezing-powd:r: | 


of this Sort properly adminiſtered, 

I ſhall give an Inſtance of the Succeſs of Tarbitl, 
as it is related by the great Boyle, in his Treatiſe of 
the Uſefulneſs of experimental natural Philoſophy, 


altho' he gives us a Caution not to be too free with 


ſuch Preparations; yet I am of Opinion, that our 
over Timerouſneſs, with relation to the moſt effica- 


cious Medicines, is the ſole Cauſe why common En- 


pirics, or thoſe who practiſe without phyfcalReaſor- 
ing, perform Cures, which the regularly- educated 
Phyſician durſt not venture upon, for the Man that 
knows no Danger, fears none. Yet it is far other- 
wiſe with thoſe acquainted with the animal Oeco- 
nomy, and the different Mechani/m of the Parts, for 
theſe Gentlemen are ſenſible how eaſily the Machine 


is put out of Order; and therefore, as I have ſaid, W 
dare not venture upon harſh or rugged Preparations. 


Yet I muſt acknowledge, that they are in ſome ſort 


blameable ; for where we find the Viſcera, or Brain, 


Lungs, Liver, alimentary Tube, &c. ſound, we 


may, with ſound Judgment enough, venture t0 
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preſcribe out of the common Road, or Practice, 
and thereby perform Wonders: But where we meet 
with a nud Wall or weakly Tabernacle, that is ſha- 
ken and ſhattered by acontinuedSeries of Debauches, 
or otherwiſe diſordered from the Misfortune or In- 
heritance of the Mala Stamina, I ſay, in theſe 
Caſes, we muſt not preſcribe the rough antimonzal, 
| mercurial, or other the like chemical Preparations 
nor any Compoſition from the vegetable Kingdom 
of that Sort; becauſe it would be laying heavy Tim- 
ber upon a Wall not able to ſupport the Weight. 
Yet ſo far are the common Quacks, ſuch as have 
gone before, and may | er all doubt) come at- 
ter the preſent /—— d with his Pill and Drop, in- 
ſenſible of this Doctrine, that they adminiſter the 
ſame Doſe to all Ages, Sexes, and Conditions; fa 
that, althoꝰ ſome may be cured by the Preparation, 
many may, and I dare ſay do, loſe their Lives: Yet 
thoſe only who receive Benefit muſt be publiſhed, 
forſooth, whilſt the other Side of the Queſtion is 
ſur'd over, or ſunk in the deep Aby/5s of Oblivion; 
as is the Caſe with relation to the Trial of Mrs. 
Stephens's Medicine for the Stone, for inſtead of 
taking Accounts of miſtated Facts, Phyſicians in 
each Diſtrict of the Kingdom, aſſiſted by able Sur- 
geons, ſhould have ſent up their Opinions touching 
the Trials ſuch Medicines had been put upon in 
| their Neighbourhood. But what cannot the Mem- 
bers of both Houſes do? Therefore to return tothe 
Matter in hand. „ 

The Caſe I propoſe to relate is this, vix. 
“ Monſ. de Yatteville, Commander of a Regiment 
*« of Savitzers in France, who fell into a violent 
© Diſtemper of his Eyes, which in ſpite of what 
* his Phyficians and Surgeons could do, did in a 
* few Months ſo increaſe, that he loſt the Sight of 
both his Eyes, and languiſhed long in a confirm- 
ed Blindneſs, which continued till he heard ofa 
certain Empiric at Amſterdam, commonly known 
„by the Name of Adrian Glaſs-maker (for 1 2 
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he, was a Glaxier) who being cried up for pro- 

% digiousCures he had done with a certain Pouder, 

* this Col. reſorted to him; and the Empiric hav. 

ing diſcourſed with him, undertook his Recovery, 

* if he would undergo the Torment of a Cure; 
Which the Co). agreeing to, he made him in| 

up his Noſtrils about a Grain of a certain Mineral 

** Powder, which, in a ſtrangely violent Manner 

* wrought with him almoft all imaginable Ways, 

sas by Vomit, Siege or Stool, Sweat, Urine, Sjit- 
* ting, and Tears, and within ten or twelve Hours | 

that this Operation laſted, it cauſed his Head to 
5 ſwell very much; but within three or four Days 

after this ſingle taking of the dra/iic Medicine 

2 had done working, he began to recover ſome De- 
„ gree of Sight, and within a Fortnight attained to 

« ſuch a one, that he himſelf aſſured the Relater, 
he never was ſo ſharp- ſighted before his Blindneſs. 
And the Relater aſſured me, that he had taken 
« Pleaſure to obſerve, that this Gentleman, whois 
his familiar Acquaintance, would diſcern Ob- 
« jects farther and clearer than mo other Men. 
* The Preparation of it, which a Chemiſt did me 
s the Favour to tell me by Word of Mouth, asa | 
“thing kimſelf had alſo made, was in ſhort this: 
That the Remedy was made by precipititing 
* Duick-filver, with good Oil of Vitriol, and lo 
making a Turbith, which is afterwards to be 
* dulcified, by abſtracting from it twenty or twenty- 
five times, pure Spirit of Wine, of which freſh 
«© mult be taken at every Abſtraction. But I Would 
» not adviſe you (ſays the Rel.ter) to recommend 
« ſo furious a Powder to any that is not a very 
& ſkilful Cheniſi, nd Phyſician too, till you 
* .know the exe ct Preparation, and particular Uſe 

i. 5 | 

Hence we ſee the Effect of Turbith in human Bo- 
dies, with reſpect to its being a violent Sternutatory. 
And for my own part, I have had ſufficient Expe- | 
rience of the MHarabacca Snuff; therefore the * | 
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der J have directed, will be proper in all inward 
| Diſeaſes of the Eyes, or where they are outwardly 
inflamed, ſo that an Evacuation is required. But 
few, nay, very few People can judge what Part of 
| the Eye is affected; therefore they apply Powders, 
Waters, Ointments, &c. to the Out- ſide, without 
| any Diſtinction; whereas, in moſt Caſes, theſe 
Things might with as much Succeſs be apply'd to 
the Horſe's Hoofs. But where there 1s a Speck or 
| Film, ora Wound by a Twig or Whip, upon the 
horney Coat, or outward Part of the Eye, the Oint- 
ment | have for ſuch Purpoſes preſcribed in my 
Fir/t Volume, is the only Remedy: Vet to enter 
into a Detail of the Diſtempers affecting this admi- 
rably-contrived Organ, would take up more Room 
than the Compaſs of this Book ; therefore I muſt 
refer the Reader to the Peruſal of my Tranſlation of 
Monſ. Maitre- Jan, printed for Mr. James Hodges, 
on London-Bridge. | 

Juſt at the Time I am writing this Account of 
the Eye and its Diſeaſes, I happened to be aſked 
my charitable Advice by a Neighbour that had a 
oung Horſe blind from a Pain in the Head, and 
bias willing to oblige any Perſon in ſuch Caſe, I 
went to view the Horſe, and found that the Pain 
had been fo exceſſive, that the whole Body of the 
Chry/ialline Humour, or at leaſt, a great many of 
its Laminæ were ſo altered, that the Rays of Light 
could not paſs thro? ſo as to paint any Object pro- 
perly upon the Fund or Bottom of the Eye, that 
is, it was turned from a chryſtalline tranſparent Co- 
Jour, to a kind of dark Blue; and as the Eyes con- 
tinued in their natural State, with regard to their 
Bigneſs and Clearneſs of the horny Coat or out- 
ward Parts, it would have been difficult for a C p- 
man to tell whether the Horſe was blind or no: 
And, for this Reiſon, unleſs Gentlemen will be at 
the Pains to ſtudy, and ſtand by, while the Parts 
of the Eye are ſevered or diſſected, it will be next 
to an Impoſſibility to teach them how to 1 
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ticionation is performed. 5 
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ſtand the Diſtempers incident to this Organ of the 
Body. What I mean is this, (wiz. ) unleſs People 
will take the Pains: to ſee the Diſſection of the 
Eye often performed, they might as well ſend their 
Watches to be mended by Houſe-carperters and 
Foiners, as pretend to cure Diſeaſes of the Eyes, 


. or even to judge when a Horſe has good or bad 


Eyes. = > | 8 
Laſtly, J muſt acquaint the Reader, that the 


Horſe I now ſpoke of, was, in all likelihood in- 


curable ; by reaſon, if the Operation of Couching 


had been performed, it would have been neceſſ:ry 


to ſcrape off with the Needle ſo many of the La- 
eninc or ſeparate Coverings of the Chry/alling, 
that by ſuch Means it would have been rendered of 


ſo plain a Surface, that the Pencils of Rays emitted 
from Objects, could not have been contracted to a 


proper Focus upon the Retina, or that Part of the 
Eye where the Images of Objects are painted, 


in order for their farther Conveyance to the com- 


mon Senſorium, or Place in the Brain where Ra- 

In theſe, aad the like Diſtempers, therefore, it 
is moſt likely, that Mercurial Sternatutories, or 
Sneezing- powders, will do moſt Service, ſuch as is 
the following: | LT, 


Lafee of Turbith Mineral one Scruple ; of 
Mercury Sublimate fix Grains; and of Aſ- 
* ſaravacca Leaves in Powder half an Ounce, 
Mix and make a Powder, which keep cloſe 
© Ccorked in a dry Bottle for uſe." 


Blow this Powder every Morning up the Horſe's 
Noftrils, a little at a time, and in an Hour, or 
thereabouts, walk him about, and be careful he 
don't catch cold about the G/and: or Kernels of his 
Throat and Ears, for it frequently opens the Head 


(as *tis called) prodigioufly, and cauſes the Noſe 
to run like a Tap; for which Reaſon, he will 
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fort and ſneer much; therefore be careful to throw 
Litter into his Manger when he has done his Feeds, 


otherwiſe he may loſe his Appetite, by eating up 
part of the Powder along with the Matter diſ- 


As to the Cure of a Gutta Serena, or that Sort 


| of Blindneſs where the Eyes appear in their natural 


State, we ſuppoſe it proceeds from a too great Tur- 
gidity or Fulneſs of the Lymphatics,which are largely 
diſperſed through the Retina, as that very ingeni- 
ous Anatomiſt Ridley, in his Diſſection of the Brain, 
has demonſtrated; and we alſo find, that the Cure 


(if any to be had) muſt reſult from Applications 


of the like Kind with thePowder above- mentioned; 


yet not as they act /pecifically upon the Eyes alone, 
but by an univerſal Operation on the whole Body; 


for the Concuſſion brought about by theſe Kind of 
| Stimuli, help to diſlodge and ſhake off the Enemy 


before the Diſeaſe is too far advanced. And there- 


W fore, I ſay, it is not thro? any /pecifick Property in 


the Medicine itſelf, ſeeing the fame Efe4s may 
be produced by different Cauſes; and *'tis all one 
whether an [nflammation be in the Eye or any 


other Part, becauſe it ought certainly to be treat- 


ed as an Inflammation ; that is, we ſhould diligently 
enquire what Fault there is in the So/zds or Huidt, 


and by what Means ſuch Diſtemperature was occa- 


fioned, and then the Cure muſt be inſtituted from 
general Indications. And hence, therefore, thoſe 
Medicines are ſaid to be Opthalmics, which remove 


Sanguineous, ſerous or Lymphatic, and Nerwous In- 


flammations, for it is the ſame in all. 


From hence it appears, that by what Medicine 


or Method ſoever we remove Diſorders of the Eyes, 


ſuch Medicine or Method may truly be termed 


Opthalmic; and, for this Reaſon, Opiates are Op- 


thalmics, as well as Odontalgics, Otalgics, &c. 


and a Purge, ſo far as it helps to remove an In- 
flammation of the Eyes, may be ſtyled an Op- 


thalmic ; therefore it is plain, that our Phyfical 
| | | Terms 
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Pain of the 
Ears. 


Age, Sc. becomes flat or of too plain a Surface, we 
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Terms are too much confined, and that there i; 
ſcarce any ſuch thing as a Specific in the whole Ma. 
teria Medica; altho* many of the beſt Phy/ician; 
are fond of the Title of Specific, by reaſon they 


always imagine that ſomething is ſpecifically re- 


quired in the Cure of every Diftemper. 
Of the Ears, 


I have great Reaſon to believe that Pain in the 


Ears, is often the Occaſion of what we term the | 


Stavers or Staggers in Horſes ; for the exquiſite 
Workmanſhip and Contrivance of this Part of the 
Body, as well as many others, is ſurpriſingly won- 
derful. But, in order to give the Reader a better 
Idea of their Diſtempers, f ſhall briefly run over a 
Deſcription of the particular Parts of this admira- 
ble Organ. ; | 5 
It is ſuppoſed, perhaps, that Mankind have the 


Senſe of Hearing, in greater Perfection than brute 
Creatures; yet, Experience ſhews us the contrary 


in many Inſtances; particularly Horſes, we find, 
are ſoon awaked from Sleep, that is, they hear bet- 
ter than many other Creatures; and an Afs, for 
the ſame Reaſon, would hear more minute Sounds, 
only his Fibres are dull and ſluggiſhly diſpoſed ; 
for his Ears are larger, tho' he can't hear quite fo 


fer as he is emblematically ſuppoſed neither. The 
Truth is this, J mean, that a large Ear ſhould. 


hear the beſt, may be diſcovered, by holding a 
Conk-ſhell, as they are called, or any ſuch like 


| Shell to the Ear; for, on the Application of it, 


the Yulgar ſay, they can hear when the Tide is 
flowing, fooliſhly imagining, that ſome peculiar 


Sympathy remains between the inactive Shell and 


the Flux of the Sea; no, it only adds to the Per- 
fection of the Senſe of Hearing, in like manner as 
we uſe Spectacles to ſupply the Deficiency of the 
chryſtalline Humour of the Eye; for, as that, by 
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muſt aid our Sight, by looking through a convex 
Lens ; ſo the . 4 of the Ear is affected to a 
greater Degree than common, by applying ſome- 
thing of like Configuration with the outward Ear. 
And hence we may be fully ſatisfied, that all our 
Senſes are groſs and heavy, in compariſon with the 


Minuteneſs of Matter throughout the whole Crea- 
tion; for, we ſcarce (with our naked Eye) ſee a 


millionth Part of it; therefore the moſt knowing 
Part of Mankind will very readily confeſs their De- 


| ficiency and finite Capacity with relation to this 
Particular. But now to the Point. 


The Ear is divided into the external and inter- Deſcription 
nal, The firſt is that Part which a Horſe moves of the Far. 
backwards and forwards at Pleaſure, and is ſo well 
known that little needs be ſaid about it. Its Uſe is 
partly for-Ornament ; but the greateſt Advantage 
accrues to Brutes from the Form and Shape which 
gathers Sounds, and tranſmits them to the internal 


Organs of hearing. Ft 2 5 | 
The other, (viz.) the internal Ear conſiſts of 


* 


ſeveral Parts, which are exceedingly curious, and 


theſe are ſeated in the Cavity of the Os Petroſum, 


or rock-hike Bone. | | 
The Hollow of the internal Ear, is termed Con- 


cba, from its Reſemblance to a concave Shell; and 


inthe Middle is the A/veariam, which leads to the 
Tympanum ; this Hole or Paſſage to the Drum or 


| Tympanum, is called Meatus Auditorius by the La- | 


tins. : 
Anatomiſis have obſerved, that it is the continual Reaſon why 
Binding down of the Ears, while we are young, human Ears 
that hinders us from moving our Ears a great deal do not move 
more than we are wont to do; for each Ear of a Oo and 
human Body has two Muſcles, which ſhould draw ads. 
them upwards and downwards, provided ſuch Mo- 

tion was not impeded for the aforeſaid Reaſons. 

On the back Side of the inner Lining or Mem- EA vax its 
brane of the Ear, there is a great Number of ſmall yg, 2 
Glands, whole . excretory Ducts, Or ditcharging how priduc- 
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Pipes, bring into the Meatus or Paſſage to the 
Drum, a yellow kind of excrementitious Subſtance, 


- whoſe Bitterneſs and Viſcidity hinder Inſects from 
approaching the Membrane of the Drum, which 


it likewiſe preſerves againſt the Injuries of the 
The inner Extremity of the Meatus or Hole, 


15 cloſed with a thin tranſparent Membrane of an 


oval Figure, and is believed to be an Expanſion of 
the auditory Nerve. 5 | 

This Membrane, called the Drum of the Ear, 
is very dry, the better to contribute towards vibrat- 
ing Sounds ;. and ſtrong, that it may endure loud 


ones: And it is this which ſeparates or divides the 


external from what we term the internal Ear. 


This Membrane, in human Bodies, as well as 


Brutes, does not wholly cover the bony. Circle, 


for there is a ſmall Paſſage left open; and I have 


ſeenPeople blow Tobacco-Smoak thro? it when they 
had a Mind to ſhew ſomething extraordinary, and 
out of the Power of many of their fellow Creatures: 
Yet, this Paſſage is ſo well known in the King of 
Moracco's Country, particularly at Meguinex, in the 


Kingdom of Fez, that the Inhabitants make a com- 


mon Practice of fitting croſs- leg'd ſmoking Opium 
mixed with Tobacco, and blowing it, I mean, 
blowing the Fume of it, out of the Noſtrils, Ears, 


&c. in order the ſooner to intoxicate themſelves ; 


for we obſerve in general, that moſt Part of the 
World run mad after Inebriation, and beſotting 


themſelves by ſome Means or other: And the 


Turk, altho' he denies himſelf the Uſe of Vine, 
cannot be ſaid to be more ſober than an Exgliſb- 
man, or a drunken German, who freely allows him- 
ſelf the Uſe of ſpirituous Liquors, becauſe he gets 


drunk with Opium, whoſe Effects differ very little 


from thoſe occaſioned by the too free Indulgence in 
the Uſe of Vine, Punch, &c. So that, in this re- 
ſpe, as well as in many, I had like to have ſaid 


moſt others, the brute excels the human Part of 


the Creation. I ap- 
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IMPROVED. | 
I apprehend, that the principal Uſe of this Hole, 
js to ſuffer a ſmall Portion of the Air that is con- 
tained under the Drum to eſcape, when the ſame 
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The Uſe of 
the Hole or 
Paſſagethro” 


the Drum. 


is ated upon by the outward vibrating Air which 


conveys Sounds ; for, if there was no ſuch Paſſage, 
it is probable, the confined Air could not receive 
the proper Impreſſion to be communicated to it, fo 


as to carry on the Action of Hearing. Neither 


would the Membrane of the Drum be ſo ſafe from 


breaking ; for we find, that our common Drums 
that are uſed in Battle, have Holes in the Sides for 
the like Purpoſes. | 7 


There are three ſmall Bones fixed on the Drum ThreeBonss 


of the Ear or Tympanum, viz. the Hammer, the 
Anvil, and the Stirrup; they are thus called, from 
the Reſemblance they bear to theſe Utenſils and 
Conveniency. Theſe three Bones are attached to- 
gether in ſuch manner, that they all move when 
the Vibrations of the outward Airare ſtrong enough 
to ſhake the Membrane of the Drum. | 

I ſhall not take upon me, in this Place, to par- 


ſo nobly contrived Organ, by reaſon it would be 
tedious to the Reader; altho' I muſt own in the 


main, that no one can be juſtly pronounced a per- 


fect Maſter of the Art of Healing, if he is in the 
leaſt deficient in Knowledge, with reſpect to the 
component and conſtituent Parts of the Machine 
he undertakes to manage and repair, when diſor- 
dered and out of Frame; therefore, how unfit 
many Gentlemen are to practiſe Phy/ic& or Surgery, 
I leave to the learned Part of our Profeſſion to 


judge. And as to the Art of Farriery, I muſt in- More Skill 
' iſt upon it, that it is the more ſkilful Buſineſs of 


the two, that is, it requires more Judgment and 
Learning to be an expert Farrier than an expert 
Phyfician ; and, in my Opinion, he that thorough- 
ly underſtands the firſt, underflands both Profeſſi- 
ons; therefore a Man cannot be one-without the* 
other, ſeeing, without the Help aud Aflittance of 
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The Art of FARRIERY 
Comparative Anatomy, and the Knowledge of the 
Difference of Operation, with reſpect to this or that 
Drug or Medicine, upon human and brute Creature;; 
I ſay, without this Requiſite, the Man who fol. 
lows the Art of Healing, is only a meer Ignoramus, 
and a whimſically obſtinate Coxcomb; for theſe 
Qualifications dwell together, ſince no one is harder 
to be convinced than the dull Blockhead, who ima- 
gines himſelf every thing, when he is worſe than 
nothing. | . 

I have ſaid, that I ſhould not take up the Rea. 
der's Time with a farther Deſcription of the Far; 
ſuch as giving him an Account of the two Wir- 
dows, the Labyrinth, in which is ſituate the /:/- 
tibulum or Porch, and the Cavity or ſpiral M nd. 
ing in the Manner of a Whelk-ſhell ; and all cheſe 
forming (what we term) the Os e or rock. 
like Bone, thre' which paſſes the Hole, called Me. 
atus Auditorius, into which, and near the Drun, 
the auditory Nerve is inſerted; therefore, I ſhall 
beg leave to mention the moſt common Diſeaſes to 
which the Ear is ſubject. And firſt, 

Im of Opinion, that moſt of its Diſorders pro- 
ceed from Inflammation, whether of the Gland: 
or Membranes that compoſe the inward Parts of 
the Ear, but moſtly the Glands are the Seat of 
the Diſorder; and by an Inflammation and Tume- 
faction of theſe Kernels, as the Farriers call them, 
the Senſation called Pain is brought about. But 
before I preſcribe any thing for the Cure, or ſhew 
the Cauſe and Symptoms of Inflammation in the 
Ear, I muſt take up a little Time in giving my 
Readers a ſhort Account what, or rather how Pain 
is brought about. And, there fore, rf, | 

I ſay, Pain. is nothing elſe than @ Separation 
of the Parts of a nervous Fibrilla, cauſed by tht 
Force of an acrid Particle. 

This is a mechanical Account of Pain, and de- 
mor.ſirable enough, if my Time would permit me 
to do it. | 
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And, for this Reaſon, no Animal can feel any cor- it, and * 
poreal Pain, unleſs a Nerve be hurt. And hence, produced. 


different Pains are excited in us. | 


IMPROVED. 269 
Now, as Pain is an uneaſy Senſation, which ac- 

companies the Diſtention of a nervous Fibre, ſo there 

can be no Tenſion in any Part of an animal Body, 

without creating Pain in ſome Degree or other. 
When I ſpoke of Pain, occaſioned by the Force 

of an acrid Particle, J meant that Sort of Pain 

which accompanies moſt painful Diſorders ; but I 

muſt own, that Pain may be created without an 

acrid or corrofive Body; and this is plain from the 

Tortures of an Executioner: And yet, if any Part 

is bound too tight, or is too much preſſed, bruiſed, 

corroded, cut, ordeftroyed by Fire, then all Senſe 

of Pain 1s loſt in ſuch Part. For, 2 

If you cut the Nerve of a Dog's Leg, the Dog 

will not afterwards feel any Pain in that Limb, pain, an 

notwithſtanding you handle it ever ſo roughly : account of 


according to the different Degrees of that Injury, 


The firſt Degree of Pain can ſcarcely be called 
by ſo hard a Name; for as D:/cords in Mujic 
make the ſweeteſt Sounds, ſo a ſlight diſtractile 
Motion of the Fibres of an animal Body, excites a 
kind of Tittilation or Pleaſure : And this 1s the 
Reaſon why we teach, that there are three Degrees 
of Diſtraction of a nervous Part, and of the Senſa- 
tion called Vain. = | | 
I have ſaid, that the firſt Degree is a Sort of 
Pleaſure, bec- uſe it is no more than the ſtretchin 
of a Nerve to a certain Pitch, ſo that the Mind 
only perceives that the Force ef the Fibres ſtill ex- 
ceeds the Force uſed ; whence ariſes an Itching or 
_ TittiJation, that is, ſomething of a Senſe which re- 
ſembles both Pleaſure and Pain ; and therefore, 
whatſoever cauſes the irritated Part, by a ſlight Ten- 
ſion or Stretching, to remain in the ſame State, I 
lay, this will excite Joy for the Mind, or, what 
we may term the cogitative Soul, which Brutes en- 
joy as well as Men, perceives in ſuch Caſe that the 
N 3 Force 
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Force of the Fibres itil exceeds the Force thats i (fi 
uſed to the Nerve. 5 | this F 
5 Secondly, the next Degree of Pain is, when the pang 
| nervous Fibres are ſo diſtracted, or forced aſunder, the 1 
1ſt that ſome Perception of Pain ariſes 3 which Senſa- 5 
|| tion 1s greater or leſs, according to the Degree of lity) 
6 Diſtraction. 8 3 85 a 'T} 
= Thirdly, and laſtly, the higheſt Degree of Pain «ths 
K happens, when what we cali the Continuity is (as th 
| diſſolved, or rather at the Point of ſuch Diſſolu- a 
'' tion ; for, after the Solution of Continuity really Conk 
F is performed, then the Tittilation, à well as Pain, or ov 
. ceaſes in the diſſolved Parts, EE or act 
'Þ For theſe Reaſons, too much Tenſion or Diſtrac- Time 
| tion cauſes Pain two Ways, (wiz. ) firft, on ac- S 
count of what preceded the Solution of Continuity 8 

| of the nervous Fibrillæ, ſuch as Inflammation; Ero- ak 
4 | ſion, Ic. from whence a Diſtraction ariſes. And, Caſes 
| ſecondly. on account of thoſe Things which follow Agen 
in this Diſſolution, namely, the Deſtruction of the | conſt 
_ =” _ _ - Tenor of the Fibres ; ſo that what was before ſuſ- | by an 
=_ | tained by Five Fibres, for Example, is ſuſtained af. eaſily 
er the Diſſolution, only by one.. Props 
| Let A, B, C, D, in the Figure adjoined be a 8 
x Nerve, conſiſting of four Fibres ; if now any Cauſe ly co 
i diſſolves the Fibres contained C | befor 
'K between CD, which ought all | 3 ſtrong 
= to ſuſtain the Inpetus or Force (| the E 
'F of the Points AB, in ſuch A B Misfc 
; | Manner as that only one re- a bear 
mins uninjured, then this one will be obliged to whor 
ſuſtain the whole Force, and thence a Pain will | for if 
ariſe ; but if the whole Number of Fibres which for al 
1 | conſtitute a Nerve or Tendon, be broken, then all aus 
x Senſation and Pain will be loſt in that Part. Reme 
For this Reaſon, we are often obliged to cut Ten- neſs i 
= dons, or what the Vulgar call Sinews, quite thro”, and © 
. 5 when it happens that ſo many of the Fibres are the N 
| broken by Accident, or cut by an Inſtrument, in- Fibre 

i ſomuch that the few remaining, are ſcarce —_— 

: ; | : u 


Fibre, will very eaſily 3 in. 


IMPROVED. 
ſuſtain the Force of Contraction in the Belly, &c. 


of the Muſcle which conſtitutes ſuch Tendon. And 
this Practice is grounded on Reaſon and Experi- 


| ence; for, if the Tendon was not to be uſed thus, 


the Tenſion and Pain would be fo exceſſive, as that 


a Gangrene or Mortification, might (in all Probabi- 


lity) enſue. | : 

This may be obſerved, when a Horſe gets c/apt 
in the Bact. ineaus; for when he is quite let down 
(as the Jockeys call it) the Tendon is quite broken, 
and the Pain, as I have before hinted, is leſs than 
if only ſome of its Fibres had been either broken 
or over-ſtretched ; and there is ſcarce any Diſorder 
or accidental Maim in a Horſe, that requires longer 
Time to remove, than relaxed or over-ffrained 
Sizzewws, more eſpecially the Back-finew of the 
; and altho* many ignorant unthinking Mor- 
imagine that they perform Cures in ſuch 
Caſes, yet ſuch Cures are often attributed to wrong 
Agents; for, when only a very few Fibres which 
conſti ure the Tendon, are relaxed or over-ftretched 
by any Accident whatever, the Grievance is more 
eaſily removed, ſeeing, the Degree of Pain, is in 
Proportion to the Numbsr of Fibres hurt ; andnothing 
cures ſuch Ailments better than Reſt and moderate- 
ly cooling Applications; for, in Horſes, it is long 
before the Leg, or rather the Tendon, will become 
ſtrong enough to ſupport the Rider, together with 
the Horfe's own Weight. And what adds to the 
Misfortune, a Horſe will keep upon his Feet, and 
bear his Weight very often upon the lame Leg, 
whereas nothing is more prejudicial to the Cure; 
for if it could be contrived, that he might lie down 
for aMonth together, without Inconveniency to the 
other Parts of his Body, it would be the very beſt 
Remedy towards a Recovery of Strength and Firm- 
neſs in the Sinew; and that this Doctrine is ſound 
and orthodox, any one, who is acquainted with 
the Nature and Power of Reſtitution in an animal 
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Body. . 
Heat, therefore, is the exciting and flimulating 


The Art of FARRIERY 
F have, in ſome Degree, ſhewn in what Man- 
ner Pain is produced; I ſay, in ſome Degree, be. 


eauſe, if I were to run thro” all the Diviſions, and 


explain ſuch Affection thro” all the Stages, (viz) 
from an Itching or Tittilation, to the higheſt Pitch 
of Torture, produced by (what we call E/charo- 
tics, Cauteres, or Burning-irons, E&fc. it would 
thwart with my intended Brevity ; therefore I muſt 
conclude, with telling my Readers, that all Medi- 
cines whatſoever that excite Pain, from the firſt 


Degree of Tittilation, to the laſt of Deſtruction, 


differ only in Degree, as ſome operate more, and 
others leſs violently, and that none of thoſe Medi- 
eines, except Fire, act by their own Power; for, 
if they are apphed to a dry Skin, and there re- 
main unmoved, they do nothing ; but if they are 
mixed with the Liquids in the Body, which are 
always in Motion, they produce vehement Effects: 
And thus the ſtrongeſt Oil of Vitriol congealed has 
no Effect, if apply'd to a dry Part: yet it has a 
violent one, if mixed with the Liquids of a living 


Cauſe of all the Effects produced by theſe Sort of 
Medicines, ſo far as it increaſes the Velocity of 
their Motion; for Sceptics, as Oil of Turpentine, 


Sc. apply'd hot, are wont to operate with the 


greater Force; and therefore theſe Sort of Medi- 
cines will act according to their different Degrees of 
Heat, and conſequently prove either ſtimulating, 


attenuating, or putrefying. | 


Laſtly, The Cauies which excite theſe Things in- 


to complete Action, are Heat and Moiſture toge- | 


ther, or conjoined ; for it is not ſufficient for them 
to be diſſolved in the Moiſture, unleſs Heat is ad- 


ded for a Stimulus: And hence they act beſt of all 


upon an animal Body, by reaſon of its Heat and 


Moiſture. | e 
As J have given the Reader a ſhort Sketch of 
the Manner how Pain is produced in any Part of a 
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IMPROVED. 


living Body, viz. that all Cauſes which produce 


Pain, howſoever they may act on the Liquids of 
an animal Body, and change them, can never cres 


ate a painful Senſation, unleſs their Effect be ſuch 
a Change as may affect the Solids ; and, therefore, 
all Pain ariſes from the Action which excites ſuch 
a Motion in a Fibre, which, if it were continued, 
or encreaſed, would neceſſarily deſtroy the Conti- 


nuity of that Fibre: And this we may learn from 


all Hiſtories of Pain whatſoever. And hence alſo 
all great Pain, enduring a long Time, has for its 


End, a Rupture of the Veſſels, and a Deſtruction 


of the Part. And thus, from a ſimple Inflamma- 
tion, at length ariſes a Sappuration and a Gan- 
rene; and from a nervous Pain, ariſes an Inſenſi- 
bility. J fay, as I have ſhewn how and in what 


Manner Pain is produced, it is but reaſonable, that 


I ſhould ſhew, what Sort of Methods muſt be uſed 
in order to eaſe it; for I have heard it reported of 
a floical Gentleman, who was in the Gout, and 


was unwilling to complain, that he ſaid, SzcAneſs is 


Sickneſs, but Pain's the D———- 1. 

We generally ſtyle thoſe Medicines which take 
away Pain in general, Anodynes, ard under ſuch 
Head are contained Paregorics, or thoſe Things 
that afſwage Pains, Secondly, Hypnotics, which 
take away Pain, by cauſing Sleep. Thirdly, Nar- 
cotics, or thoſe Things which take away Pain by 
cauſing a Stupidity. And, Fourthly, Nepenthes, 


as expreſied in Homer's Odyſſes, properly ſignifies 


a Medicine that takes away Pain; for this renown- 


ed Poet tells us, in his fourth Book, that Helen, 


to make the Gueſts of Menelaus chearful, mixed 


it with their Wine, and ſhe herſelf had received it 


from an Egyptian, (viz.) Polydamna, the Wife of 
Thone. The Poet affirms farther, that this Nepen- 
thes was endued with ſuch Virtue and Power, that 
whoſoever ſwallowed it ſhould entirely forget all 


Evils, and would not weep for that Day, tho” his 
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The Art of FARRIE RV 
Father and Mother ſhould die, or his Son and Bro- 
ther be killed before his Face. | 
This Nepenthes, no doubt, was what we now 
call Opium, or ſome Compoſition of it, ſeeing it is 
produced chiefly in Egypt, where it was preſented 
to Helen ; and we are the more induced to believe, 


that the Nepenthes of the Ancients was a Prepara- 


tion of this Drug, or elſe the very Opium itſelf, by 
reaſon it in the ſame manner exhilerates thoſe who 


are uſed to it, and has a Faculty alſo of diſpelling 


Fear from the Mind, as is abundantly manifeſt 


from the Example of the Tur4s, and other Oriental 


People. And hence alſo theChemifts have transferred 
the Word to a certain Compoſition of Opium, which 
they term Nepenthes Aureum Angeli Salæ, and is 
deſcribed by that Author in his Oyiologia, Pag. 
SU : | 

I have been a little more prolix in this particu- 
lar, ſeeing there is not any one Drug or Compeſition 
in the whole Materia Medica, that exceeds Opium 


as an Anodyne or Eaſer of Pain; for it will not only 


do it by inward Adminiſtration, but like wiſe by 
mixing it with outward Applications ; and it per- 
forms this by a kind of pleaſant Senſation, Which 
it communicates to the Nerwes that are ſpread about 
the pained Part, and hence it has obtained a Place 
amongſt the Applications for the Gout ; nor do! 
think any Thing can exceed the Bal/amum Anodh- 
zum in Quincy's Diſpenſatory, where the Caſe ad- 
mits of any Relief from ſuch Things. 

I I might yet run ſeveral Diviſions upon this Topic, 
but am afraid the moſt Part of my Readers will 
ſay, I talk like an Apothecary, becauſe I may 
happen to talk foreign to their Underſtanding, there- 
fore I muſt deſiſt. Only thus far I would advertiſe 
the Reader (ws. ) that not one Pe rſon before me, 
([f I may be allowed an Egoti/m,) who has treated 


upon the Science of Farriery, (except Mr. Gib/on, 


in ſome degree) I ſay, not One Single Perſon has 
writ intelligibly about it; for their whole Compo- 
| „ - fitios 


inſupportable Nonſenſe, that will not bear the 


this or that Drug, or Medicine, produces this or 


| that Ee. 


them in a liquid Form. | 


IMPROVED. 
ſtiors and Arguments are meer, downright and 


Touch-flone of Truth, when put to a Scrutiny by 
thoſe who underſtand Nature, and the manner how 


: 2 . 3 Cure for 
I come now to the curative Indications, for pain 3 


Pain in the Ears of Hor/es ; and Fir, I mult Ear often 


begin with that ſort of Pain which is occaſioned by miſtaken 


catching Cold, for this oftener happens than any for theMad- 
other. | {!aggers, 

This Sort of Pain is ſometimes cured by taking 
away the external Cauſe; that is to ſay, by keeping 
the Ears from the Cold and Find, and by dropping 
about a Tea-ſpoonful- of the Azodyne Balſam men- 
tioned in Quincy's Diſpenſatory, warm unto the Ear 
for three or four Turns, Night and Morning, and 
ſtopping a little Wool, of any Colour (for /Fþ:te . 
is as good as Black, if it be as greaſy ;) I ſay, by 
the Help of theſe Dreps, and topping the Ears with 
Wool, the Pain will be alleviated. 

If the Horſe is P/ethoric, or full of Blood, he 
ſhould loſe accordingly of that Fluid; but as to. 
Purging, I think it will do little Service, notwith- 
ſtanding we have ſuch Purges as are term'd Head- 
Puree, We | | n 

I have often heard from good Hands, but I 
own I never try'dit myſelf, that Milk warm from 
a Woman's Breaſt, is an excellent Thing for Pain in 
the Ears; Therefore I communicate the Thing on 
Hearſay only. But there is Reaſon to believe it 
may do good, as it is a Fomentation that is mild 
and ſoothing, and as the Nerwes of the Ears are 
ſenſibly affected, as ſoon as any Thing is put into 


E Worms in. 5 
I have good Reaſon to believe, and we are well 5 


aſſured by Foreftus and Stenkius, as well as by many 
of the German Journals, that Worms of different 
Size and Figure come out along with the Pus or 
Matter that iſſues from the Ears of Human Bodies; 

| | | RX; | 15 and 
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The. Art of FARRIERY 
and as theſe are, without Doubt, 1 from 
the Ova or ſmall Eggs of Inſefs, that are brought 
to Life by the Warmth of the Part, together with 
the Aſſiſtance of the corrupt Matter wherein they 
happen to be lodged ; for as the Wax of the Ear 
is defigned to hinder Inſects from running into our 
. Ears, being of a bitter. Taſte, and tenacious Sub- 
ſtance, I ſay, as this Excrement is differently, 
(I mean as to Quantity) produced in Animals, thoſe 
which have but little Ear- avax are moſt ſubject to 
take Cold; and where this glutinous Matter hap- 
pens to be very deficient, it may ſo fall out, eſpe- 
_ cially in Horſes, whoſe Ears are ſituated for the 
purpoſe, I ſay, where the Wax is deficient, the 


Ova of Inſects are moſt likely to fall in, and be 


hatch'd ; ſo that when the Maggot is grown to any 
Bigveſs, it creates intollerable Pain, inſomuch that 
the Horſe will knock his Head againſt every Thing, 


and ſhew the ſame Symptons as if he had the Mad. 


faggers, or Fever of the Brain. | 
Ihe Cure of this Affection of the Ear from 
Worms, is cured by the following ſpirituous Mix- 


* 


ture, vix. 


« Take Tinture of Myrrh- Aloes two Drachmi, 
„Oil of Mormauood and Savin, of each one 


„ Drachm, miæ d. - 


Let this be diſtill'd, or put into the Ears, about 


two Tea-ſpoonfuls at a Time, Night and Morn- 
ing, for three Days, and it will deſtroy any Inſet 
in the Ear, either of Man or Beaſt. N 
From what has been ſaid, it appears, how con- 
ſonant to right Reaſon the Practice is, of cutting 
away all the downy Hair from the Inſide of the 
Ears, as ſome Grooms do; for, by that Means, the 


In ſechs that fly about in the Air (and there are in- 


deed an incredible Quantity more than the naked 
Eye can diſcern) I ſay, by eutting away the dow- 
ny Hair, theſe Laſects have a much more proper 


Oppor- 


for the 
many 
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by the 
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conſide 
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IMPROVED. 


Opportunity of cropping their Eggs into Horſes 
Ears, and theſe Ova will come to Life ſooner or 
later, according to the Nature and Degree of the 
Ear-wax ; for if that be deficient in Quality, and 
that there is the leaſt Tendency toany ulcerous Diſ- 


poſition, or ichorous Diſcharge from the ſmall 
Bones, or thin Membranes of this moſt admirable 


Organ, I ſay, in this Caſe the Ova will vivify, or 
come to Life ſooner than when the Far-wax hap- 
pens to be ſufficient in Quantity and Quality. 

The beſt way therefore, is only to order your 
Groom to cut away the Hair that is grown too long 
without the Cavity of the Ears, being that which 
frequently becomes dirty and clammy ; but too 
great Nicety in theſe Matters, only expoſes your 
Horſe to the Danger of Cold, and other Diſtem- 
pers, which are frequently miſtaken to: have their 
Origin from different Cauſes. „„ 

The Decoction of Cologuintida, or Bitter- apple, 
as well as the Chemical Oil procured from Box, are 
admirable for deſtroying Inſects in the Ears; and 
the Journal des Sgavuans, for the Year 1677, tells 
us, that Spirit of Wine is an infallible Remedy 
for the Purpoſes before ſpoken of ; but there are 
many Errors in the Books intitled Journals des 
S;avans, or rather little Miſtakes, for I would not 
by the Lump decry any Body of People; I ſay this 
is a Sort of Omiſſion in them, for had they rightly 


conſidered the Thing, they muſt have been of Opi- 


nion, that Spirit of Wine ſingly is not near ſo ef- 
icacious in deftroying [n/es, as when it contains 
or ſuſpends ſome refinous Subſtance; but even then, 
it is out- done by oily, tenacious, and glutinous. 
bitter Compoſitions, for theſe at once choke up - 
and ſtop the Bronchæ of the Windpipe, and imme- 
diately ſuffocate the Reptiles. 5 | 

Fabricius Hildanus, in his Fourth Obſervation 
of the Hir Century, gives us a very remarkable 
Hiſtory of a young Girl, about Twelve Years old, 
who had the Misfortune of letting a ſmall _—_ 
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Ball fall into her Ear; and, as it may ſerve us by 
Way of Compariſon between the Human Species 


and Horſes, I ſhall beg leave to relate it as fol. 
lows. | 


The young Woman having got the Glaſs Bal 


into her Ear, and all Endeavours having been uſed, 


tho? without Succefs, to extract it, ſhe was ſeized 
with acute Pains all over the {ame Side of the Head, 
which were ſucceeded with a Numbneſs in the Arm 


and Hand. and afterwards in the Thigh and Leg 


of the ſame Side alſo ; ſhe was worſe in the Night 
than Day; 
Pain,) and her Brain was ſo affected, as to cauſe 
Epileptic Fits, with an Emaciation or waſting of her 
Arm. | = 

About Eight Years after this (if-we may believe 
the Author) he by ſome Contrivance or other, ex- 


tracted the Glaſs Ball, and then the un toward 
Symptoms vaniſhed. | | 


| 1 ſhall not inlarge farther upon this Point, ſeeing 
the Reader will eaſily take my meaning, viz. that 
many Farriers miſtake Pain in the Ears, for what 
they call the Mad-fawvers or Staggers, which is a 
very great Error, and ought careſully to be avoided, 


by applying the aforeſaid Medicaments, or ſome of 
them, ſo as that they may paſs into the Ears, and 
deſtroy the Inſects, if any happen to lodge there; 
for altho' there are none in the Ears of Horſes that 


knock and bang their Heads about, I mean, tho 


. there ſhould not happen to be any of theſe, yet 
ſuch Applications will rather do Good than Hurt, 
provided they are apply'd warm, as a Fomenta- 


Syringing the Ears of Horſes with a Decoction 


| of Roſemary, Savin, and Wormwood, will alſo 
be of Service in this Caſe ; and if it be ſuſpected 
that the Horſe has got any hard Body in his Ear, 


it will be proper to caſt him, and ſyringe the Ears 
with their Points as much downward as poſhble. 


I know 


(this is common in all Kinds if 
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IMPROVED. 
I know that it is not very common for Horſes 
to be troubled in the manner I juſt now ſpake of; 


but it may happen, eſpecially to thoſe whoſe Ma- 
fters will have them trim'd to the Purpoſe, and it is 
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therefore that I mention the Thing. | _ 3 
Jam ſatisfied that the Membrana Tympani, or 333 


fine Skin called the Drum of the Zar, is often in- Membra na 
flamed in Horſes, as well as Men; and that it is oe- Tympani. 
caſioned, moſtly, from catching Cold, as we | 
fay. 1 | | 

| "This will cauſe intollerable Pain, and a Sort of 
Frenzy, reſembling the Mad-faggers, if I may be 
allowed to uſe the Farriers Term, tho”, in the 
main, they have very few that convey to us any 
juſt Idea of the Diſeaſe to which thoſe Adepts 
moſt frequently apply them ; I ſay, that Inflam- 
mation of the Membranes and /mall Glands of the 
Ear, will imitate the Mad ſtaggers, and that the 
Cure conſiſts in Evacuation by Bleeding, Purging, 


Kc. together with ſome Drops, ſuch ag the follow- . 


ing, diſtilled into the Ears moderately warm. 


Take Anodyne Balſam, deſcribed in Duincy's Dif- 

enſatory, and Philonium Romanum, of each 

a Drachm ; Spirit of Wine camphorated, half 
an Ounce. | | | 5 


Mix, and put ſome little into each Ear twice a 
Day, for three or four Days, and fyringe ever) 
Day, about Noon, with the Decoction aforeſaid, 
and keep Wool in the Ears a few Days. 5 

If the Glands, called the Parotide Glands, be- 
hind the Cars, which the Farriers call the Kernels 
of the Throat, be ſwell'd and tumefied, there is 
more Reaſon to believe that the Horſe has Pain in 
the Ear or Cars; for nothing is more common, 
than to hear People, when they have taken Cold, 
complain of the Ear-roots being down, which, in 
fact, is down-right Nonſenſe ; for there is no ſuch 


Thing, it being only an Affection of the Parotide 


Glands 
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Glands behind the Ear; and therefore ſtroking the 
Roots up, as practiſed by the good old Women, helps 


ſo far indeed towards a Cure, as that it cauſes a more 
free Perſpiration and Circulation of the offending 


Matter that obſtructs the Glandular Emunctories. 


I ſhall beg leave to add an excellent Wound- 
Water or Injection for the Cure of Wounds that 
are fiſtulous; for theſe Sort of Wounds are molt 
frequent in Horſes, eſpecially about the W:thers, 
1 from Cruſhes of the Saddle, or the 

ike. 5 | x 


— 


« phire one Ounce and half ; powaer, and 

„ mix theſe together, and burn them to a Calx 
& f a Crucible; then powder the Maſs, and 
C mix it with a Quart of Spring Water, that 
« has two Ounces of Bole Armoniac powdered, 
* thrown into it, and every Day, two or 
& three Times, ſhake up the Mixture ; do thus 
« for a Week, but when you uſe it, you muſt 
e only decant off what you want,” _ 


This Injection ſhould be uſed 3 ra- 


ther hot, as the Part will bear it, by the help of 


a Syringe if the Wound be ſinous, or fiſtulous; but 


if ſuperficial, you need only dip a Rag ſeveral 
times doubled, when the Liquor is hot, and bind 
it upon the Sore, and by ſo doing, it will heal the 


Breach (in many Caſes) ſooner than Ointment, 
&C. „ 


I muſt confeſs the above Receipt or Recipe, is 
taken from the Works of the famous Boyle, who 
was a Perſon ſo knowing and ſkilful in the Spageric 
Art, as well as the Art of Medicine, that I have 
heard the late renowned Boerhaawe declare he learn- 


ed the Engliſb Language for no other Reaſon, but 
to read his Writings; and yet notwithſtanding, 


this Gentleman himſelf, if rightly conſidered, like 


many more, ſeems too fond of a Multiplicity of 


| Receipts 


Jae of White Vitriol three Ounces, of Com- 
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_ IMPROVED. 
Receipts for the Cure of Diſſempers, than which 


| nothing can be more prejudicial, I mean, in the 

Hands of the Vulgar, who are far from being able 
| to ſeparate the Grain from the Chaff, or the true 
| from the baſe Meta), 


* 


The Way to cure Fiſulas effectually (as I think 


1 have before hinted) is to deſtroy the Callus, or 
horny Subſtance all along the Inſide of theſe Wounds, 
and then to apply ſtrong Digeſtives warm, ſuch as 
the Black Ointment with Tarpentine, deſcribed in 
| ſeveral of the former Pages. | | 


The Firſt of theſe Means is anſwered by making 
a Tent of Bees-Wax with Cotton-Wick, and when 


| the ſame is yet warm, to dip it in ſome ſharp. 


Sarcotic, or eating Powder, and introduce it-into 
the Sinus or hollow Pipe from which the F:fulz 


has it's Name; and when the Ca/lus. is corroded 


and deſtroy'd, you may, by the help of warm 
Digeſtiwes apply'd hot to the Part, cauſe the Fleſh 
to granulate, and the Blood-Veſſels to moſculate, 
or join together, ſo that the Wound may be cloſed 
in its whole Length, from the Fund to the outward 
Orifice. e | . 

It may not be amiſs to inform the Reader, that 
fiſtulous or hollow old Wounds, are often occa- 
honed by the Uſe of ſharp corroding Hijedtions, 


| or Tents that have been ſkrew'd in for too long 


Time; Therefore ſuch Things require Judgment 
in the uſe of them. 


It is the ſame in other Caſes, with relation to 


inward Medicines; for tho' the ſame Drug or 


Compound will, by a proper and timely Appiica- 


tion, cure the Diſeaſe, yet if miſapply'd, the Pa- 
tient very often pays for it with a witneſs; and 
it is but a poor Sort of a Story to tell a Child, viz. 
that his Father died in learned Company, and 


therefore could not be found Felo de /+. ſeeing he 


did not kill himſelf by his own Preſcription, as ma- 
ny had done before him. 
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18 all now cloſe this my Second Volume of Fe, 
. 3 the Barden World to jacke of ry 
Perle rm ance; but as to the great as ger bg > 
mall Yulgar, I muſt own, I do not 4 Los 
— r T ſhall be ſo happy as to reclaim them _ 
ork norant Notions of Things; altho', 55 | = 
f this ſmall Book, I ſhould write a bine i0, 
which indeed it were very eaſy to do, and y et leave 


* as many things untouch'd ; for as I have before ex · 


preſs'd it, 4 great many Things go to all Things. 
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An Account of the Prices of DRUGS 
and Compounds, when purchaſed 
from the beſt Hand. 1 
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Aloes, Barbadoes, per pound — 0 1 
Ditto, Succotrine, | Ir pound o 0 
Alum, common, per pound = | 24 Wh 
Ditto, Roch | | | 1 
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Almonds Bitter, per pound — 
Ditto, Jordañ; — 
Antimony Crude, per pound ä 
Arſenic White, per pound — 
Ditto, Yellow _ 
Antimony Diaphoretic, per ounce 
Aniſeed, per pound — 
Agyptiacum, per pound — 
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drum-Root, per poun- 8 
Aurum Moſaicum, per ounce 
Aqua Fortis, double, per pound 
Ditto, fingle — — 
Arcanum Corillium, per ounce —— 
Ditto, Duplicatum, per ounce 
Ia Fetida Gum, per pound 
At Apoſtles Ointment, per pound — bp 
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4 . 1 Ce 
| = Balſam Co: per pound — 0 3 0 Ch 
[| of Gilead, per ounce m— 0 0 10 (Gn 
| — of Peru, per Ounce >, —: 4 Cor 
4 — of 7 oulen, per ounce 9 7 0 C. 
} — Pohchreſton, per ounce— 0 0 4 Cor 
— of Sulphur ani ſated, lerue) per | Ce 
[| pound - „„ Cor 
4 of ditto, with Turpentine, per . Cor 
t pound 1 0 in 
1 — Called Lucatelli, per pound o 2 6 1 
Bole Armoniac, per pound ——— o © 3 Gor 
Borax, per pound — 06 36 1 
Burdock Seed, per pound —— o 1 0 [ 
Bees Wax, per pound | | 831 1 14 
Balauſtines, per pound — oO 4 8 Cal 
Brimſtone in Rolls, per pound — 0 o 2 1 
Butter of Antimony, per ounce 1 4 n- 
Burgundy Pitch, per pound — © o 6 C 
Beaſt Spice, per pound — o oO lk 
Benjamin Flowers, per ounce | o 8 0 Cali 
Bezoar Mineral, per ouncdekꝛ— 0 3 4 Can; 
Oriental ger drachm o 18 0 Ceru 
Bark of Peru, commonly call'd 7e- | Ginn 
fuit's Band. from 75. to 165. Coles 
per pound Croc, 
Biftort Root, per pound O 0 
 Buckttorn Syrup. per pound | O D 
| Bafilicon Ointment, black or 8 558 Cube 
ver pound 0 Ca. 
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Ceruſi, 


China 


Coralline, per pounegd — 
Coriander Seed, per pound 


Coral, white per pound 


| Caffia Fiſiula, per pound — 


Calomel, per ounce 
 Cinnabar of Antimony, per ounce 


Ditto, Apertive, per pound 


Camomile Flowers, double, per pd. 
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Ceruſe, commonly called Mhite-Lead, 

2 pound — 

ot, per pound | 

Cinnabar Native, per ouncde - 
Cochineal, per Ounce © —_ 
Crloguintida, per pound. — 


Cream of Tartar, per pound —— 
Cordamoms, the greater, per pound 


Cinnabar, Fuctitious, per pound 
Ditto, Levigated, per pound 


Ditte, red, per pound | 
Ditto, ſecond Sort, per pound — 
| Ditto, mall. Ber pound e 


Dicto, Lignea, per pound 
Cinnamon, pcr pound 
Cav Itch, per ounce 


Confection of d/kermes, per ounce - 


Cauſic Lunar, per ounce 
Ceruſe of Antimony, per Ounce 
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Colcothaur of Vitriol, per 
Crocus Martis Aſtringens, per pound 


Ditto, Metallorum, per pound 
Cubebs, per pour.d — 
Caſummar Root, per ounſe 
Contrayerva, per pound \ © — 
Cojius Dalcis Root, per pound 
Cypreſs: Root, per pound —— 
Colcothar, per ounce 
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Enula Campana, commonly: call'd Eli- 
campane Root, per pound — 

Eringo Root, per pound — 

Epiſpaſtic, or Bliftering Plaifter, pe 

pound c 

Elixir Proprietatis, per 0%, —— 


_ : El 
3 En A 8.4 Eli, 
Diagridium, per G. 14 yy 
Dates, per pound eg © 2: 0 72 
Dragon's Blood, the beſt, per oz. © o 10 ” 
ditto, ſecond Sort per pound —— © 6 0 . 
ditto, third Sort, per pound —— o 4 0 75 
Dia ſcordium, per pound -—— © 2 0 4; 
Dia ſena, per 02z, —— — o o 8 1; 
Daucus Seed, common, per pound o 0 8 45 
ditto, from Crete, per pound —— © 48 45 
Diapente, true, per ?. oO 0 9 * 
N Diapalma Plaiſſer, per pound —— 0 0 6 455 
if Diachilon, ſimple, per pound -—— © 0 8 75 
"if | ditto, with Gums,” per pound o 18 7 
Duobus pills (ſo-called) per ꝛ.— © 10 Zaun 
i Dialthee Ointment, per pound w—— © 1 2 
| Dia pompboli gos, ditto, per pound © 14 
1 Drachms and Grains, in Setts, per | 
"i Sett LL I oO o 6 5 
0 Dittany F Crete, per pound — 019 du 
1 . ; 72 dit. 
i E. _ dit, 
I! Elaterium, or Juice of Wild Cucum- | tit 
1 ber, inſpiſſated, per oz. — o 10 0 Fenu, 
i En, Veneris, per Oz. —————— 33 Frank 
(| Extract of Opium, per oz. — 8 1 © 3 
[ ditto, of Rhubarb, per s. : 0 2 6 line 
ic Editbimum, per pound — o 40 i,,7 
1 Eupborbium Gum, per pound — © 12 
ii 
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| | jy 4 gd. 1 | 
Elixir Salutis, commonly called Daf- | "0 
5 ˙, Elixir, per Pint — o 2 5 ji 
4, Elixir of Vitriol, Myrchy#s per pd. 6:4 4: 1 
4 ditto, Volatile Vigonis, per pound © 6 8 0 
= Eſſence of Lemons, per 2. «1 0 0 
8 Extradt of Wormwood, per ꝛ.— 0 0 4 il 
3 ditto, of Centaury, r. d 0.1 : } ] 
. 0 ditto, of Jeſuit's Bark, per oz. — 0 4 0 Fi 
3 8 ditto, of Saffron, per 0z, ——— o 3 8 45 
> 8 ditto, of Helebore, per 0%, = o o 10 1 
8 ditto, of Gentian, per .! 0 1 I 
+ 8 ditto, of Opium, per ox. o 1 6 b 
922 ditto, of Rhubarb, per o' 2x — 8 211 LH 
o b ditto, of Rudius, per 02. ——— 0 1 6 th 
o 5 Wl Zlebore, white or black, per pound © © 9» 174 
18 Electuary Lenitive, per poun | o O 10 
I x Emetic Tartar, per 0Z. m==—— Oo 0 6 
I mT 
1 4 F. 
0 6 Fhavers of Sulphur, per pound — 0 0 4 
18 ditto, of Balauſtines, per pound 1 
ditto, of Lavender, per pound, dry'd © 3 4 
ditto, Lilly of the Valley, dry'd, per 
pound — 0 
| ditto, of Stæcbas, per pound —— o 2 0 
x0 0 Fenugreek Seed, per pound | 0 0:4 
o 9 Frankincenſe, per pound Ee — ©. 0 $5 
1 Fennel. ſeed, common, per pound 
2 ditto, ſweet, | 9 0 10 
4 0 Flos Unguentorum, per pound & 1 6 
[3 French Barley, per pound —— 6 © 22 
4 ditto, Pearl, per pound ———— 0 0 4 
O | 
3 | © 
8 3 Grains of Paradiſe, per pound 8 
o 8 Camboge, per pound — EY © 
Gum Elemy, per pound — 02: 8 


Gum 


Gum Guaiacum, per pound 


per pound - 
| trained, true, per pound 
5 5 Arabic, per pound 
| ——  Myrrh, the beſt, per pound 
Fragacantb, per pound the beſt 
1 . Guaiacum-wood, or Lignum Vitæ Raſp- 
ings, per pound | 
Glaſs of Antimony, per pound —— 
Gum Galbanum, per poand  —— 
ditto, ſtrain'd (true) per pound 
Gum Lacc. Seed, per pound 
———d&itto, Shell, per pound 
=—— Maftic, per pound 
ditto. ſecond Sort | 
— Olibanum, per pound - —— 
— Opoponax, per pound 
——Sarcocolla, per pound 
w=——Scammony, from Smyrna, per OZ. 
Seneca, 2 pound — 
»——Styrax Calamet, per youre 
ditto, Liquid, per poun 
Taccamahac, per pound 
ditto; Strained — 
Euttæ Vitæ, per oz. —— 
gg Goddard, per oz. 
0 Gentian Root, per pound 
5 . -Galengal, per pound — 
Gum Juniper, per pound 


N = 


Honey, per pound — 
Horſe Spice, per pound 
Hermodacts, per pound — 


Henbane Seed, per pound 
HFelebore, black per pound ——— 
ditto, white, per pound | 
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Honey of Roſes, per pound 
| ages Species, ſo called, per pd. 


3 | 
J. 


O0 0 
. 
o & 


Juniper Berries, per pound 
ſuits Bark, per pound — 
Atto, beſt, per pound —— 
Halor-Root, per pound 
W/r:/ Slate; per oz. | 
Indian Leaf, or Malabathrum, per 
pound — | 
[hecacuanha Root, per pound 
Lirglaſs, the beſt, per pound 
—— Second Sort 
Third Sort, ditto, _ 
Jews Ears, per pound —— 


L. 


Lapis Calaminaris, per pound — 
Laurel Berries, per pound — 
La pis Infernalis, per oz, + 
——daitto, Medicamentoſus, per oz. 
Liquid Laudanum, per. o2. 
lead, white, per pound 
ditta, red, per pound 
ditto, black, per pound 
Liquorice-Root, the beſt, per pound 
ditto, powdered, the beſt, per pd. 
ditto, Second Sort | — 
Lindon Laudanum, per oz. 
Lemnian Earth, per pound | 
litharge of Silver or Gold, per pound 
Lac Sulphuris, per pound | 


8 | | 
Mercurius dulcis;, per oz. — 


7 
ditto, Precipitate, red, per pound o 80 © 
Vor. II. 8 . OO, | - 
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| Mecoacan Root, per pound —— 


— of Chamomile, common, per pound 


—— of Olives, the beſt, per pound 
of Petre, per pound — 
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ditto, Sublimate, corroſive, per pd. 
Maſtic Gum, the beſt, per pound 
_ ditto, Second Sort 


Melilot Plaiſter, per pound — 
Milk of Sulphur, commonly called Lac 
Sulphuris, per pound _ —— 
Mithridate, per pound — 
Mut, per drachm 


 Myrobalans, all the different kinds, per 


pound — — 


. 


Nitre, or Salt-Petre, per pound — 
Nux Vomica, per pound 
Nerve Oil, common Sort, per pound 


O. 


Opium, per pound 
Oil of fweet Almonds, per pound 


— 


ditto, Chemical, per oz. —— 
of Swallows, per pound 
=—— of Bays, per pound — 
Lin ſeed, cold drawn, per pound 
——— of Worms, per pound 


of Spike, common, tis a rank 
Cheat, for the true Oil of Spike, I 
mean, the Chemical Oil of Spike- 
nard, is never made in England, nor 


can any true be procured for Mo- 


ney, altho' the Apothecaries ſell you 
Oil of Turpentine, tinctured with 
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5 ditto, 7 
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ditto, 2 
ditto, G 
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Pills 0 
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6 y Barbados Tar, for the true Oil of 
5 4 Spike, at 8 d. per 02. . 

4 007% of Turpentine, per pound 

5 8 of Aniſeed, per pound 

0 1. —0of Juniper, per pound 


V 


4 of —* Caraway-ſeed, per oz. 
; of Cloves, per Oz, 
3 6 of Cinnamon, per pound 
of Lavender, per ox. 
143 —0of Mace, by Expreſſion, per pd. 
—— of ditto, Liquid, per .. 
——of Nutmegs, per OZ. — 
— of Mint, per ox. — 
—— of Rhodium, per oz. | 
o 1oW-—of Anber, common, per pound 
of aitto, reftified, per pound 
6 —0of Szipbur, by the Bell, per oz. 
of Vitriol, per pound 
of Safſafras, per oz. 
of Savin, Chemical, per oz. 
—— of St. John's Wort, per pound 
——call'd Palm Oil, per pound 
of Scorpions, per pound = 
Oxycroceum true, per pound 
ditto, 2d Sort, per pound — 
Oxymel of Sguills, per pound — 
Vintment, ſee Unguent. 9 8 5 1 = 
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Pepper long, the beſt, per pound — 0 16 
ditto, 2d Sort —— "5 1, 5 OREN 
ditto, Guinea, per pound q 0-8 
Parmaſitty, or Sperma Ceti, per pound 0 4 6 5 
ſometimes *tis 8 or 10 8. per pound | 
Pelitory of Spain, per pound = 8 * 4 
Pills ealled ex duobus) per ꝛ. — 0 1 3 A 
ee, Matthew's, per oz. . 
Bari ff.. | ditto, 


— 


ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 


Rudius, per Oz. 


Ruffi, per oz. 


Gum, per oz. 


Cochiæ, the greater, per oz. 

per Oz. 
Plaifter call'd Adhernium, or Rapture 
Plaiſter, per pound 


leſſer, 
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CE 


ditto, of Bay Berries, per pound 


j 


ditto, of Bolearmoniac, per pound 


ditto, Cephalic, per pound 


ditto, of Hemlock, with Amoniacum 


or Spleen Plaifter, per pound — 
ditto, of Cummin, per pound 
ditto, Diachylon Simple, or biol. 


ma, per pound 


ditto, with Gums, per pound —— 
Bliſtering, per pound 
Mzlilot, Green, per pound — 
Red-Lead, per pound 
Mucilages, per pound 


ditto, 


Oxycroceum true, per pound 
ſecond Sort 


of Paracelſus, from 1s 64. 
to 25 64. per pound 
ditto, Stomach, per pound 
Pomatum, per pound 
Powaer of Turmeric, per pound 


of Elicampane, per pound 
of Liguorice, the beſt, per * 


ditto, ſecond Sort 


of Jallop-Root, per pound 


Arum- Root, compound, per OZ. 
Crabs Claws, compound, per 


OZ, 


ditto, without the Bezoar, per 


02. 


Cornachini, per o. 
Diaſenna, per 0%. 
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. ad Guttetam, or Powder a- 
1 7 aß, an Epilepſy, per oz. © 
5 9 ; — Ha 3 per OZ. : fins. O 
—_ — Counteſs of Warwick, or 
„ Earl of Warawick's Poau- 
os der, per 0%, = S 
WT of Crabs Claws, peroz. © 
4M of Coral, both red and white 
1 | peer oz. O 
of Pearl, per n.! © 
, of Amber, per o- O 
6 MW of £g2-0//s, per oz. 0 
1 P?recipirate Red, per pound o 
8 Atto, White, per oz. 0 
41 tio, Green, per 2. © 
x Q 
{ Fe: 


Quickfbver, per pound 

| CE 

Rubarb, the beſt at this time is 1 7. : 
10s, po pound, but it is often 4 /. 
or 5 J. a pound 


#377 Stiptic Water, per oz. 15 
Regulus of Antimony, per pound 


8. 


W 0009220 


daffron, Engliſh, per oz. — 
Sena, the beſl, per pound 
drake Root, per pound 

dal Armoniac crude, per pound 
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o 14 | Seap, Black, per pound 
1 Wh *ine-dere Seed, per pound 
5 0 doay of Tartar, per pound — 

0 0 paniſh Juice, per pound — ͥ 


hyirit of Wine, per gallon 
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Sago, per pound 


Salt of Wormwood, per ox. 


of Polycreſton, per oz. 


Sublimate Correſtve, per pound 
Sugar of Lead, commonly Fry Sac- 
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Syrup of Ane per pound 

of Diacodium, per pound — 
of Balſam, per pound —— 
of Saffron, per pound 
of Buckthorn, per pound —— 
of Colts-foot, per pound 


Sal Volatile, per pound 
Seeds of Cardamoms, per pound 


——— —ð — 


—— 


— of Steel, per oz. 
—— of Glauber, commonly call'd Globe 
Salt, per pound 


O O 0 
O 


of Prunella, per pound — 
of Amber, if true and genuine, 
: er OZ. 
of Tartar, per pound 
of Vitriol, per oz. 
of Vipers, if genuine, per oz. 
— of Hartſhorn, per oz. 
of Sal Armoniac Volatiie, per oz. 
of Nitre, or Salt-Petre, per pound 
of Erixum of Paracelſus, per oz. 
Sarcocolla Gum, per pound 
Scammony of Smyrna, per 07, — 
Spaniſh Flies, per pound | 
Species Diambra, per oz. 
of Hiera Picra, per oz. 
Storax, per pound 
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ditto, faveet, per pound 


O 


cherum Saturni, per ox. 
Spirit of Harthhorn (per ſe 74 per pound 
ditto, cum calce, Lat pound —_—— 
The Spirit of Hartſhorn is well worth 


o©00. 
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Vs. per — but unleſs we make 
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IMPROVED. 

it ourſelves, it is exceeding hard to 
be got without Sophiſtication with 
Human Urine and Quick Lime, fo 
that the Salt of Harthorn of the 
Shops, is more a Cauſizc than a Cor- 
dial ; whereas, if it were truly pre- 
pared, there is ſcarce a Medicine in 
the whole Materia Medica that 1s 
more effectual in recruiting the anz- 
mal Spirits, after Fevers that have 
been ſo unmerciful as to leave the 
Nervous Fibrillz in a parch'd and 
worn-out State | | 


=_ 


Spirit of Juniper, per pound — 


of Lavender compound, per pound 


of Caftor of New- England, per 


pound 
— of ditto, from Ruſſia, per pound 
—— of Scurvy-graſs fimple, per pound 
—=ditto, purging, per pound 
— of Nitre common, per pound — 
—— ditto, faweet, per pound \= 


— of Sal Armoniac, per pound ok 


— of ditto, with Tartar 


—— of Salt common, per pound ok 
| — ditto, feveet, per pound = 


darſaparilla Root, per pound — 


Jar Barbados, per pound 
7 urpentine common, per pound | 


— ernment) 
—— — 


—— ditto, Straſburg, per pound _— 


—— 2 Chio, per pound 


—— from Cypre/5, per pound 
—— of Venice, per pound 


This laſt is manufactured by the Whole- 
ſale Dealers, from the common Tur- 
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pentine, - by boiling it up to a 


| thickerConfiſtence ; and it may not 


be amiſs to take notice, that our 


New- England Traders have got a 


Way of imitating, or coming very 
near to thefineſtTurpentinesand Bal- 
ſams of the Eaft, from Trees of 
their own Growth; inſomuch, that 
there are not many People can di- 
ſtinguiſn them; thoꝰ the true Balm 
of Gilead, the Chio and Straſburg 
Turpentines, are yet ſingular in 


their Characteriſticks, particularly 


their Delicacy of Flavour. 

The Counterfeits which ſome make 
in England, are knowable in a little 
time 1 keeping, for there is a Se- 
paration of them into thinner Parts, 
almoſt like an Oil; and the thicker 


like a Coagulum ; but it is ten thou- 


fandPities People ſhould be ſo cheat- 


ed as they are in the finer Kinds of 


Turpentine, ſeeing no one thing in 
Nature is endowed with ſuch ſove- 
reign Virtues, in reſpect to healing 


of outward, as well as inward 


Wounds and Ulcers; and I make 
no doubt of the Poſſibility of ma- 
naging the Matter ſo, that an ani- 
mal Body (by the uſe of ſome of 


the Tribe of Turpentines at proper 


Times and Seaſons) may be made 
Proof againſt the Inclemencies of 
the Air, and continue in a hale 
and vigorous State down to a great 
old Age ; but I ſhall deſiſt at pre- 
ſent from any farther Encomiums 
in praiſe of this noble and moſt va- 
luable Production of Nature, and 
leave it to a more fit Opportunity, 


when 


when 


when I think of publiſhing my 


 Turpeth Root, per pound ———— 


Verdigreaſe French, per pound — 


— ditto, Black, per pound 


IMPROVED. 


Thoughts with reſpect to the ſeveral 
and different uſe of this Tribe, un- 
leſs ſome more ingenious Pen ſhall 
take the Hint, and by that Means 


- anticipate my Deſign. 


Turmeric, per pound —  —— 
Treacle London, per pound — 


1 U 
Vipers, per do. ff x 24 
Vitriel Mhite, per pound ——— 

ditto, Roman, per pound | 

ditto, Green, or what we call Co- 
peras, per pound 


ditto, Engliſh, per pound. —— 

Vermicelli, per pound — 

Venice Traacle, per pound 

Unguent call'd Egyptiacum, per pound 
ditio White, with Camphire, per 
pound — 

m—of the Apoſtles, per pounßd 

——Bafſilicon Yellow, per pound | 


O Dialibeæ, per pound 
——Diapompholiges, per pound 
——of Gum Elemi, or Einamentum 
Arcæi, per pound — 
Martiatum, or the Soldier's Oint- 
ment, per pound 
—Nervinum, per pound 
— Nutritum, per pound 
——Pomatum, per pound — 
of Poplar, per pound 
of Roſes, per pound 
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| - CIDS, their manner of operating in hu- 
man Bodies explained 7 
By what manner of operating they cure 
the Scurvy 158 
Animal Bodies very differently diſpoſed 196 
An animal Body compared to a Watch 237 
Anatomy, &c. requiſite to make a good Phy 
Clan, Surgeon, or Farrier 26 
| | | B. | | . : '% 
Ttch- det a whimſical Notion. I 4 
Bitch. daughter, the ridiculous Notion o 
Horſe's being rid by it x 510 
Bleeding. Receipt to ſtop Bleeding 197 wh 
The diffrent Preparations of it ibid. 1 
Manner of its Application in | 2-4 ug 10 
How it acts 263 0 1; 
A particular Inſtance of it; Efficacy ibid. 1 
Clotted Blood muſt be removed before it is ap- i} 
K i 
g-Spavin the Nature o it explaine 40 5 


x: N DE. X. 
Abſurdity of the Farriers Practice in the Cure 40 


An Inſtanee of a Bog-Spavin peach : 3-844 
Farriers Practice therein exploded + ibid. 
The Operation and Cure of Bog- 8 avins 216 
Bog - Spavins compared to Wind gallss Wia. 
Receipt for a Fomentation | 217 
Farther Cauſe of Bog-Spavins.. 214 
Taking up the Veins for the Cure of a Bog-Spavin 

ridiculous 7 215 
Bone-Spavin, and Bone Excreſcences, the Method 
ar Cure 218 


The Air prejudical to the Bones when bare ibid. 


Phyſical Reaſons for n nnn Curb, * 44 
. 


Ataract, a powder for the Cure of it 257 
The Method of uſing it . 
A A particular Inſtance of the Succeſs. attending this 

emedy 258, 259; 260 
Cautery actual, its uſe in different Diſeaſes | 199 


Sciatica cured by it ibid. 
An Inſtance of a Cure performed by che Potential 


Cautery 5 ibid. 

Choice of a Horſe, Directions to chuſe a good wo 

I 

| How to avoid being chented "© ibid. 

Horſes laying down often a bad Sign os 

'Turffing the Toes out a bad Sign =o 

Every Look and Action ſhould be obſerved nn 
Of Chronical Diſeaſes 5 new bel, 139 - | 

Clap in the Back Sinews not ſoon cured . 19 
The Reaſon why ibid. 


Cold, the Time requiſite to cure a Cod 193 


Particulars to be obſerved in the Cure of a Cold wt 


Receipt for a Cold | 191 

The Danger of Colds, Surfeits, 18580 
Cold Weather, the Effects of it upon the Skin of 
Man or Horſe . H 5409.3 


Sl ght. Colds may be 1 without Medicines pt 
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The Cure of more deſperate Colds. ©” he 
Sweating a Horſe proper for a Cold ibid. 
Colour of a Horſe „„ 
His Goodneſs gueſſed at by N ibid. 
Author's Sentiments upon it ibid. 


Indications of his onen and Temper may be 
drawn from it | . 3 
What Colour is beſt oth ibid. 
The Colour muſt be obſerved | 62 
How he ſtands in his Stall * us 63 
Thin-Shoulder'd a good Sign 65 
View his Shoulders, Back, and Quarters ibid. 


Afterwards his Limbs 8 
White Animals in general, the moſt tender 6 
Horſes of the ſame Colour odd and uncouth 161d. 
Conſumptions, the Nature of them | 190 


Coſtiveneſs a Sign of a ſtrong Conſtitution oy 

Curb, the Nature of it 

Sickle-houghed Horſes moſt ſubject to Curbs Bad. 

Cure for a Swelling of the Glands or ban, 6-4 
the Neck 

Cure for Pain in the Ear often miſtaken for 97k 


Mad-Sta 175 
OY Receipt for a Horſe's _ 204 
| D. | 
D Rath proceeding from old Age, the nada 
Cauſe of it ::3+ 896 
Dileaſes, many more now than formerly go 
Different Diſeaſes affect differently diſ poſed Fibres 
#34 . 


Diference between Acute andChronic Diſeaſes 1 93 
Symptoms often miſtaken for Diſeaſes themſelves g1 _ 
Dogs, the Reaſon of their cating Graſs TT 


E. 1 
A 54 
Reaſon why human Ears do not move up- 

wards and downwards +... +008. 


Ear. Wax, its Vie. and how Produced > 1 | 
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| ar 
'The Uſe of the Hole, or Paſſage thro? the Drom "mY 
of the Ear uin. h 
Three Bones under the Drum of the Ear bid Gai 
Epilepfies, Horſes not ſubjeR to Epilepſies or 8 Foa 
vous Diſorders like Menn | g 
Exerciſe prejudicial to ſome Hotſes, and useful! 8 Rat! 
8 I | 
An Inſtance of it n ibid, His 
The Reaſons why | 148 Colt 
Horſe ſhould be exerciſed according to o the Diſpe- Run 
ſiition of his Fibres | 103 Thr 
A waſhy Conſtitution how diſcovered bia. H 
 Abſorbent Veſſels, their Uſe. ibid. Foal 
Exerciſe beſt for the Preſervation of Health 85 W- The 
_ Exerciſe the beſt Phyſick | 69 The 
The Diſeaſes produced for want of Exerciſe 03 Reaf 
Horſe high fed, without eee not fit for a tr 
Journey 01 Foo 
Subject to a ſizy Blood „mi. Why 
Want of Exerciſe 2 che Blood to Putrefadtion 
92 Fooc 
. 5:98 Oats 
F Littl 
3 3 5 355 lai 
Arcy, a Cure for it 1 ach Horf 
h Several Receipts for the fame — 266] Horſ 
Farriers Practice not to be conſided i 17 SP : 
More Skill required to mae a good arrier than} Too 
Phyfictan ' 266 Food 
Common Farriers confared 21530 
Farriers ignorant of the Nature of purges $0 tin 
Farriery * e Study of it recommended to Gentle - Hay 
men | 17 Shou 
Foals ſhould run with the "AM a 8 130 Food 
+ Yung proper Food afterwards - ibis. tio 
Lying in their own Dung bad i Inca 
Colt three Years old, how to be managed "334 : 
N of Colts, the right Method 132 Horſ 


ould de ufed to Halter and Bit 133 
| Starting 


* 


INDE X. 


Starting, the Reaſon of a | Horle' s ſtarting when 

firſt back d 34 
why Cart Horſes ſtart at an uncommon Load Bid. : 
Gait of a Horſe diſtinguiſhable when a Foal 135 
Foal's Motion like to continue the ſame when 


grown old | ibid. 

Rather grows worſe than better at Horſe's * 
ibid. 

His Motion dupends on his natural Diſp tion ibid. 
Colts, when to be taken into the Houſe ' 1 36 
Runnin Cattle, how ſpoi led hed. 
Three Years old a proper Time to take in Running 

Horſes os 1 — 
Foals, Method of raiſing them good . 
The Arabian Method of raiſing them 8 


Their Care in the Genealogies of Horſes Bid. 
Reaſon why an Arabian orſe will out-do ours in 

travelling 54 
Food, what pro when taken from Graſs 1 38 
Why a young Horſe galls ſooner than an old one 


161 
Food for Horſes, the Nature of it 97 
Oats and Beans the beſt Provender ibid. 


_ Horſes ſometimes require more Food 1 : 
arger | I | 
Horſes may eat much, and yet be unhealth 3 — 
Horſe's Feed ſhould be proportioned to his 1 


| I 
Too Jong at hard Meat bad, without Exerciſe 57 
Food unwholſome, creates many Diſorders in 4 | 
Body of a Horſe | 84 
Little Feeders often the beſt Horſes ibid. 
Hay and Graſs alone poor Feeding ibid. 
Should not feed too faſt . 


Food and Exerciſe, the common Errors with rela- 


tion to them * 
Inconveniency of Horſes living upon Hay alone 


110 
Horſe will « eat more indifferent than good _ 


| Greaſe and Scratches may be; cured without Phy- 


I N bp E X. 


Barley the common Food in Haly and Spain ; 
Wheat purges Horſes unuſed to it 3 
Change of Diet wholſome . ibid. 
Hay, none better than our own 99 
The Quantity of Corn neceſſary for Horſe's Feed 
bid. 
a Horſe eating a moderate Quantity, may perform 
as well as one that eats more, and why 104 | 
ow Men eat more than aMiddle-a ed, = why 10; 
Hanging too frequently a Sign of eakneſs "dit 
Nea on of young Horlſes eating much, and not 
looking fat do 
I The moſt juicy Hay the moſt healthy 111 
Voracious eating of Hay the . of * at 
the Stomach 109 
What Allowance of Corn proper for one Day ibid. 
The Quantity for Horſes that do little Work 7414. 
' Horſes not to be fed with ad alone, and a my 
Feed of Oats 
An Inſtance of the Death of a Coach Horſe by: 
ibi 
A Horſe ſhould. always be fed above his Work 100 
A young Horſe requires more Feed than a Middle. 


. - aged one dor 
e pee what is meant r ir 110 
* 3 ee e 

Glanders not . ir 
Glanders where ſituated 21 Hs 1 205 
An Injection for the Cure 2 


- Farriers,Receipt for the — 5 LES 207 
Greaſe and Scratches Proceed from the want of Ex- | 

. 86 

Greaſe, &c. „ accounted for. 53 


8 17. 
Scratthes:ng Diſtem er in the Blood. Ar 14275 1 


eee a farther count of them 1 8 41 | 
The | 


1 24 
A Water for the Cure of the Scratches in Horſes 


IN D E x. 


| The Cauſe and Symptoms of them | 242 
Another Remedy for the Scratches | (4 172 
Purging uſeleſs 173 


Horſes eaſily cured of it, provided they would ae: 


down 


+1511: 496 
The common Wound- Ointment good 4 
Scratches | = 
An Ointment for the Scratches 247 
Gravel, the Reaſon why Horſes are not troubled | 
with it 1 413 2673 
Stone, the beſt Poſture to prevent it 458 34508006 | ©, 
Gravel, a Receipt for it 15 227 
Forſes ſubject „ ibid. 
Gravel and Stone proceed from the a Spree in 
HForſes as in Men | 5" 
Signs of the Gravel or Stone #116. AG 
The Cure e 
A Receipt for it | ibid. 
Opiates good in the Gravel, and 8 „ 
Green Sickneſs in Maidens accounted wer . 
Of Gripes in Horſes 41 ::5 200 
Groom, his neceſſary Qualifications TEETL E-- + ©» 
- Receipts of little Uſe to them 7 
Ougnht to be directed by their Maſters ibid. 
May be allowed ſome external Applications 2614. 
Groom, his proper Weight 140 
Grooms not to be intrufied with the Management 
of inward Medicmes 1424+ ego 
Manner of Riding or keeping a Seat © 156 
The Perſon beſtqualified for m_ 25 £5 8DY 
Directions for Grooms 1 nn 
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The moſt certain Method to know whether Horſe 


_ * has any natural or acquired Habits - 81 
Horſes Temper alter with their Years - ibid. 
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tion of his Ears 59 
raining up Colts lays a Foundation for good or 
An ——— . ibid. 


Horſes out of their 1 as aol as Men | 7 
The Breed ſhould be obſerved 8 
Padding the beſt Method of curing il Habits 1 35 
Head-ach from hard-drinking, mechanically aC- 


counted for 


| ere Poſture of a Horſe the Cauſe of Due 


8 Fi we pulling their Hay under their Feet, not lo 


bad a Sign as is believed | 111 
_ Why Horſes Diſtempers are cured with Difficulty, 

3 r 094 N 1 
Hoof, che Nature of it „ >.< 
| Horſe's ſhould be dark and Mining © . 
I be Parts moſt liable to Accident? ibid. 
Tiooo much Care cannot be ken in chaſing them 
.  - ſound „ibid. 
White Hoof the moſt beine ibid. 


Thoſe ribbed with white worſe than black ibid. 


Trick play'd by Dealers i in Horſes to hide _— 
of the Hoofs 


. An Account of the Author s being impoſed upon oþ N 
1 1 


A2 Dealer in Horſes 1 
The Reaſon way we are ſo often cheated with bad 


a _ Horſes. ; . 34 E 
Hoof ſeldom good after a Quitter-bone 8 
Should be A and even 7 
Thoſe with Wrinkles a sign of a hot-beate 7 2 
5 i 
What Greaſe is beſt for the Hes, 154 


Oily Medicines moſt proper for — 165 
; omen, a very dark rem | 26 


132 
An Horſe's Inclination i 52 be known by the Mo- 


Humours 


N E * 

Raster fallen down, a 2 Error 69 

Oo of the Body, and Humoore mechanically 

Prone and horizontal Poſtare, the Difference A 
makes with Relation to the Juices' © | tbid, 

Swell'd Legs mechanically accounted for 


85 e and Poſture of the Body too little egen | 
ibi 


Fallin down of Humours an Impropriety YN = | 


The Word Humours miſaplyed by the Vulgar 233 
| 200 ſoundeſt 89 170 is den of yo pong LE. 


38 8 I. e 8p 
- Andie a Receipt for it . 205 
Incubus or Night- mare, accounted ſor go 
| [ocubus, occaſioned by Dreams ibid. 


Indigeſtion what 
Jockeys, no Credit to be 
1 Boys, their Per ections | 
ockeys, on Account of chats — AG _ 
Their Stable Exerciſe deſcribed © 
Dealers, how to een 925 e of 


e den 8 ot 
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them 48 
Dealers Tricks expoſed | | 61 
Dealers Excuſe for Horſe's s going Iame 74 

2 Remarks on theit Proteſtations „ 
| EET 
Horſes not to ſubjeRtto to it as s Men „„ 
C2 00D Keeping, Exereile, Ee ſecures a 
Horſe from the Farriers _ 209 
Kibes, a mechanical Account of them 22842 
Reaſon of their appearing in Winter — 4.08 
Their Cure 2244 
aa oh of Cure for Kibed- heels 251 


| * 8 2 5 2 
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A fatal W . 1 25 


The Praftice of the Laplanders, and Ruſſian 4 


this Caſe ASI CS 63 
Sudden Heat endangers a Mortification - ibid. 
An Ointment for them when 755 are Aae 254 


The Manner of applying it 535. 
125 en Lip. how cured _ ; 3 gb N 245 
;ͤ 0 VE i 74 

Litter, the Reaſon why a Horſe eats it 111 

1 Lun 85 how they ſhould be made 120 


re of the be how defined ibid. 


Mankind moſt ſabjeRt to Diſcaſes - 200 


5 M the Doctrine of them more owing to Cu- 


ſtom than Experience 


Folly of cutting Horſe's Tails expoſed - tid, 
Beſt Marks in the Feet 5 925 ” 
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White-leg'd moſt ſubje@ to the Scratches 
: Feathers, or different Turnings of the Hair, no 
Sign of Goodneſs or otherwiſe 7 
| Soleyjel? s Opinion of the Marks of Horſes ibid. 
: Medicines doing the moſt Good are generally leaſt 


— eſteemed | 108 
- Mrs. Stephen's Medicines, an Beco of 5 
| : e 1 
Many Medicines prej ;adicial „ 8 <p 
To purify the Blood „ tie 
The Uſe of alterative Medicines | 5 #1. 
. Excellency of my Ball! 1092 
Manner of ada V 2 
A cordial alterative Ball EM 292 
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Pavement, how it would be ordered to eat. 155 

Diſtempers in Horſe's Heels 3 

| — 108 

Phyficians Ignorance a „ Diſadvantage 146 
Plants, the Analogy between them and Animals 178 


Piles, E uncommon to Horſes 15 200 
The Reaſon why 201 
Purges, their ill Conſequences in Jockey Hands 
3 
Why frequent purging improper 15 | wid. 155 
why bags Miſtake of the Matter diſcharged by purg- - 
ing 140 
What Purge is neceſſary when there i is Occaſion for 
one 173 
Receipt for the common Aloes Purge . 
Elective Purgation exploded 248 


Manner how different Purges operate 249 _ 
The Opinion of Paracelſus and Van Helmont con- 
-  cerning 3 | 


Melangogues, or Purges of black Bile, en, 


250 
What Method to be taken with Horſes after 1 
| 147 
| author s Opinion of the common Method of giv- 
ing Phyſick „„ 
A proper Drink when Horſes purge _ „ 
Purging, when neceſſary „ 
Exerciſe, how to be OWE with a proper Purge 
| . 140 : 
How to bo e „„ 4155 Toy ibid. 
Proper Feed after a Purge JF 
Refinous Purges, their ill Effects 1 
The Reaſon Why 1 . It 


Many Horſes are killed by them 


Ae edy fo Irritations of theGuts y bug i. 195 
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much guarded againſt 142 
f Lixivial Salts proper to correct the imony of 


fuch Purges 8 
Inſtance of the ill Conſequence denne, ib. 


The Symptoms before Deam ibid. 
Diſcovery upon opening the Carcaſe ibid. 
III Effects of them upon the Stomach. ibid. 
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The Doſe of it for a Horſe 5 224 
A Purge for the Rheumatiſm „ 
Ring Bes and Quitter bone explained 57 
Running -Horſes, Gelbes _ hon 11 
Their proper Make 5 

An Encomium upon Horſes 31:25 e | 
Colour of a Running Horſe, which beſt 118 
Sine ibid. : 
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A par tack Powder domi wich my Bal fo er = 


Etherial Oilof Turron tine good in theSciatica ibid. 


Neck, the proper Length of it 


Tail ſhaking, or changing the Feet, a bad Omen 
but not always a Rule 49 
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Stalingafter a Heat, ſhews a Horſe is hard run ibi 


Running - tbid. 
Good Keeping, and Exerciſe, the beſt Means 2 
making a Horſe run his Courſe 5 
When a Horſe brings his Haunches well under his. 
a good Sign 4:28; 
Shoulders ſhould be moderately thin and narrow 12 
Shoulder- Blades ſhould not _—_ — up. 


down under the Skin ibid. 
Back better long than ſnort ibid. 
Ribs ſhould net be round Se Een 
Flat-rib'd Horſe, his Anse oh e ibid 
wy" ſhould be large and Wide bid. 


2 ſhould be pretty ſtrait 126 
s and Limbs ſhould be full and 3 ibid. 
— hoof'd Horſes not proper for 3 127 
Hoofs of a Running Horſe ſhould be black, Sc. ib. 
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3 Mares in a Seiſͤn 128 
Management of a Horſe after ee 162 
How he ſhould be fed and water d ibid. 

Heels ſhould be waſhed with warm Water: 163 
— Ointment for the Heels, with Method of ſing; it ib. 
Stalls what moſt proper 164 
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EA Sickneſs wane} "ag AD "or 
A particular Receipt for the DERRY 153, 1 54 
Gps of a Horſe enquired into 
Round buttockedſecures him kromcatting behind . 
A Flat Forehead a Beauty: | 
Rainbow Neck not only a Beauty, but a Sign of « a 
_ Horſe's being fit for Buſineſs . 
8 Shape, . the .* of a Horſe to be known by it 9 
Few ſo well ſhaped, but wer e have Faults ib. 
Lips ſhould be thin 19 
Neck ſhould be leaniſh and taper from the Withers 
to the Head „ eee ibid. 
Forehead rather flat than raid - 12 
es ſhould be full and {| ar: 17235 YL * 
5 2 — Eye · pits not much Pn 2 13 
Thick Fyelide a Sign of a ſluggi iſh Diſpoſcion ib. J 
A great Head a Sign of diftmpered 2 2 ib. 
5 An 1 Inftance of it e ibid. | 
Wall-Eyes unfaſhionable, tho? 114 
Ground of the Eye, what 25 „ -: - Ibid. 
Study of the Eye much Seal 15 
— ſhould be wide towards . r part ib. 
Thropple or Windpipe looſe from the Wees a Sign 


vf a thorough-winded Horſe ibid. 

„ 'Mozzle ſhould be little elſe beſide Skin and Bone 16 
Noſtrils ſhould be large and extenſve ibid. 
* 5 


Mouth and Tongue ſhould be reaſonably ge of 


Palate thin and lean, a Sign „8 ax ; | 
His Head ſhould be ſmal! 925 eh 5 ibid. 


oa how * to * moms: Aist 35 10 
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8 Their Subſtance ſhould be thin | e 
2 ' Horſes Temper known by them 5 ibid. 1 
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